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a Team 


“Lhe Levers Are 
lhe Lines” 


aN 


No other farm tractor is so easy and natural for you to drive as the Square Turn. Pull on the 
left lever and you turn left; pull on the right lever and you turn right; pull both half way back 
to stop and all the way to back up. No back-breaking wrestling with a hard-turning steering 
wheel. No shifting of gears. No pushing of pedals. The two levers do all the work. Ninety 

ercent of the steering is done by power. Any boy who can drive a team can drive the Square 








Souar 


urn. It’s so simple and easy to control that anyone can learn to drive it in ten minutes. 


“The Giant Grip Drive” 


Square Turn is the only tractor with the Giant Grip Drive—a 
simple mechanical device that does away with trouble-making 
gear box and clutch. Square Turn users say this drive is the 
greatest improvement ever made in farm tractors. Free 
catalog fully describes it. 


A Real Power Lift 


Plows are lifted or lowered at a touch of your foot whether 
tractor is moving or standing still. No jockeying at end of 
furrows with the Square Turn. As long as the engine runs, 
the lift will operate. 


Underslung Plows 


Plows are carried under the frame where you can watch 
them work without turning your head and twisting your 
neck. They are always in plain view from the driver’s seat. 


Other Improvements 


Square Turn has other important features 


found on no other tractor. Write for catalog 
and copies of letters from Square Turn owners. 


Write today for this big catalog which fully 
describes and illustrates Square Turn, The 
Tractor that Handles Easier than Horses. 


SQUARE TURN TRACTOR CO., Dept.122, Norfolk, Neb. 


Dealers and Distributors—Choice sales territory now available. We support 


dealers with extensive and intensive focal 
factory service that insures satisfied owners. 
Write or wire 


and national advertising, plus a 
Prompt deliveries assured. 
for particulars or for special representative to call. 
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Makes Co plet 


Plows Underslung in Plain View 
Where You Can See Them Work 


urn in Less Tha 
5 Seconds 


Plows Raised and Lowered by 
Power at a Touch of the Foot 
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RAPE 


WARF ESSEX rape makes a splendid emer- 
gency and annual forage crop for hogs. That 
ape ranks high among the Iowa forages and 

for swine is attested to by our numerous 
rative trials, wherein we experimentally com- 
ape with red clover, alfalfa, blue grass, sweet 











] rye, wheat, sorghum, timothy and other 
green crops. Everything considered, we place al- 
f t, but rape and red clover have strong rec- 
ords And when it comes to an emergency crop, 
rape is the best of all. 

We receive a good many letters this time of year 
fom those who have no permanent pasture, many 
of th coming from folks that do not even have 


and they all wish to know what is the 
ne forage crop to put in. We have no hesi- 
in giving a whole-hearted recommendation to 
In some cases, where the inquiry 


blue 2! 
b st swl 


H 
eC tancy 


Dwarf Essex rape. 


ass, 


comes from farther north, as up in Wisconsin, we 
suggest the addition of oats, and possibly Canadian 
field peas, if they are not prohibited because of the 
price. The last few years the peas have been out- 


rageously high in price. Four pounds of rape, a 
pone! of oats, and a half bushel to a bushel of peas 
sa good mxiture for Wisconsin and corresponding 
northern points. It is good for northern Iowa, but 
abit too complicated and expensive. 

addition be made to rape in Iowa, we would 
t either barley or oats, seeding about a bushel 
fi each along with five or six pounds of rape seed. 
Four p< 











suunds of rape will do in case one wishes to 
be sparing of seed, but as a result of our observa- 
tions on the seedings made at Ames we have come 
tu look upon the larger seedings with favor. 

When the rape is seeded alone and drilled, we 
like to put in six or seven pounds to the acre. If 
the land is a little foul with weeds, we have used 
eight pounds of rape seed to the acre with gratify- 
ing results. With a good, vigorous response from 


ntiful seeding of rape, it is surprising how the 
green, luscious, leafy and spreading growth will 
it the weeds and cover the land completely. 





Now, why do we like rape so well? There are a 
humber of reasons, all of considerable weight. Rape 
is adaptable to our Iowa climate, and grows splen- 
didy under our midwestern sun. Rape is at home 


in the 
our 


eurt 


corn belt soil, and responds with full mea- 
> of devotion when liberally fertilized with barn- 


yard manure or live stock droppings. The old cat- 


; tle lot, or the plowed-up pig pasture, makes an ideal 
place. The best corn land is high class for rape. 
Rape is relished by the hogs; there is no ques- 


tin about this in our experience. Sometimes we 
May think that the hogs are not eating the rape, 
but when we investigate we are likely to change 
oturminds. Rape grows so abundantly that we are 
sometimes led into error by thinking that, because 
the evidences of pasturing are not noticeable that 
the pigs are “laying off” and are getting their 
“grub” elsewhere. The trouble with our quick ob- 
servation and decision is that the rape comes back 
8 fast that we do not miss the large amount of 
geen leaves that the hogs eat. 
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A Field of Rape at the lowa Station 


the rape, which in turn acts efficient 
balancer. 

Rape yields quite heavily of edible nutritious dry 
matter, which is very important. Corn is our heavi- 
est yielding crop in digestible nutrients, high-class 
nutrients, the kind that make for a large return of 
hog gains per pound of feed allowed. There is only 
one other swine feeding combination that will effi- 
ciently outyield, on an equal acreage, the rape and 
corn under our central-west conditions, and that 
combination is corn and alfalfa. 

Rape pasture will carry more hogs to the acre 
under our Ames experimental conditions than will 
red clover, or blue grass, or sweet clover, or any 
other crop than alfalfa, which is the peer among 
forage crops for hogs. 

Rape runs very high in protein, the main limiting 
food constituent in our corn feeding practices. Anal- 
yses of the edible portion of the rape plant, namely 
the green succulent leaves, show that the protein in 
the dry matter runs from 20 up to 37 per cent. Prac- 
tically all of our analyses of the rape growing on 
our best corn land in Story county show the pro- 
tein content of the water-free material to be over 
30 per cent, but under 37 per cent. This makes the 


as an corn 


protein of rape quite comparable to that of linseed 
oil meal when both are compared on the “water- 
squeezed-out” basis, which basis is the real effec- 


tive and logical one for such relative comparison. 
Alfalfa, while it is young and tender, will run as 
high as 40 per cent protein in the dry matter, but 


When the alfalfa reaches the blossom- 
drop down to 15 
has often noted 
alfalfa to that 


not for long 
ing stage the protein content may 
per And the careful observer 
that the pigs prefer the young, tender 
which has grown old. This old growth is relatively 
high in fiber and low in protein, both of which 
the opposite of that which young, growing, corn-fed 
and must have to grow and develop 
properly. And this point about rape is of consider- 
able importance: The composition of the edible 
leaves quite constant thruout the growing and 
grazing period, or from June to November. 

Now blue grass is splendid for hog pasture in the 


cent. 


re 


are 


pigs crave 


is 


very early months of spring, or during the time 
when it is tender, luscious and highly palatable. 
At this season the protein content may run from 


30 upwards to 40 per cent in the moisture-free grass, 


this with a correspondingly low fiber content. Nat- 
urally, the pigs do splendidly on such blue grass. 
But in July and August, the blue grass makes @ 
better gymnasium than a pasture for pigs, because 
the protein may drop below 10 per cent, and the 
fiber increase to the point of woodiness. In these 
respects, rape is of great advantage, furnishing @ 
pasture of a fairly constant composition thruout 


the season. 
It is splendid practice to first start the sows with 


their litters out on the green, tender blue grass of 
April and May, and then to depend upon the rape, 
which has been seeded in April, to come on later in 
June to fortify the lagging blue grass, which, as 
the midsummer months approach, makes a better 
pasture for horses and cattle than a forage for 
swine. 


When one depends entirely upon blue grass and 
oat stubble as the entire pasturage for swine, there 
comes a time along in late June, to continue thru 
July and August, which must be considered a runt- 
making stage in shote development. With rape at 
hand to tide over these dark-brown and fibrous 
months, the advent of healthy, vigorous shotes is 
more certain. 


To have rape in July and August, it is necessary 
to plan ahead, and have the rape seed on hand 
when the early spring sun causes the farm to de- 


velop into a land of promise. 
erly in April and early May is to enjoy its financial 
benefits from June henceforth until the heavy 
freezes of November come along, or usually to about 
the middle of the month in central Iowa. In north- 
ern Iowa, the heavy rape-killing freezes come about 


To plant rape prop- 


a week earlier than in the southern part of the 
state. 
Rape provides succulence, and thus it is instru- 


mental in promoting the bodily tone which usually 
results from the feeding of natural feeds that carry 
considerable of the metabolic or tissue water of 
growth. Sometimes little pigs tend to scour when 
placed on luscious rape; the remedies are largely 

those of prevention. It is well to 








Many a time I have lain in the 
Tape, with the stalks towering 
over my head, the leafy canopy 
fovering all, with the object of 
®eing how the pigs eat of the 
Tape. I have seen them, also com- 
Detely hidden from outside view, 
© becoming accustomed to my 
Mostrate presence, eat and eat of 
fe under leaves. Now to the 
Werhead observer this form of 
ad eating would be hidden from 
lew. 

We further know that the pigs 
tat rape, from a study of the pigs’ 
fins and of feed consumption. 

8S in rape lead those in the 
ty lot or on dry, hard blue grass 
With corn fed on the side. They 
fin faster, and that on less feed. 

we Self-feed both corn and tank- 
%e in separate self-feeders under 











feed a liberal ration of grain in 
conjunction, inasmuch as the rape 
leaves are too rich in protein, pro- 


viding too narrow a ration. Too 
much rape and too little grain 
alongside makes a poorly bal- 


anced combination. Rape should 
not be allowed as the sole ration. 
We have noticed particularly that 
quite young pigs on rape, receiv- 
ing only water and perhaps salt 
in addition, are quite prone to 
scour excessively. When the 
grain ration is increased the pigs 
naturally tend to eat less rape, 
and thus the change works out 
advantageously in that the pigs 
show a marked lessening of bowel 
movement. 

Our feeding trials show clearly 
that it pays to feed liberally of 
grain, particularly of corn grain, 
to the pigs that are being grown 








conditions, the saving of 
tankage and corn is most 
t, this because the pigs eat 





Rape Pasture Makes for Sound and Growthy Pigs 





and fattened on rape pasture. If 
scouring (Concluded on page 1155) 
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Hog Price Situation 
OGS should be selling now at $17.50 to 
$18 a hundred 
around $14.80. If 
tive to their pre-war price as pig iron, crude 


petroleum, standard 


at Chicago, instead of 
as high rela- 


| 
hogs 


were 
and a number of other 
industrial products, they would now be bring- 
ing over $20 a hundred. Bank clearings, 
which are 
best indices of general business conditions, to- 
taled $40,000,000,000 in March of 1920, as 
compared with $14,000,000,000 in March of 
1914. Without question the general business 
situation is such as to warrant at least $17 
hogs. The price of corn is such as to war- 
rant $19 hogs. 


commonly accepted as one of the 


Why, then, are hogs selling so low? Is it 
because of large hog receipts? True it is 
that hog receipts were large last January, but 
since the first of February receipts have been 
rather small. Can it be that the packers have 
inside information as to prospective receipts 
of hogs during the next two or three months 
and are holding prices down in anticipation? 
Perhaps—altho frankly we can’t take much 
stock in this theory. 

The packers themselves lay the blame on 
the falling off in the export demand. In the 
fiscal year ending July 1, 1920, we shall have 
exported the equivalent of about 4,000,000 
less hogs than we did the previous year. But 
the packers fail to point out that this drop 
in exports the fact 
that we shall send to market during the fiscal 
year of 1920 about 4,000,000 less hogs than 
during the corresponding period of 1919. The 
farmers in breeding their sows fifteen months 


is counterbalanced by 


ago felt the shadow of oncoming events and 
cut down their production by fully 4,000,000 
hogs. However, the price as paid today indi- 
cates that they should have cut their produc- 
tion fully 10,000,000 hogs. 

Personally, we believe that the hog price as 
paid today is an economic lic. We believe that 
if the packers and the pork-buying commission 
of Great Britain had genuine commercial imag- 
ination and were interested in fair-priced hogs 
mext year as well as today, that hogs would 
mow be selling at $17 a hundred. Unfortu- 
mately, both the packers and the British pork 
dealers are trained by the force of long habit 
to have only one interest in hogs and that is to 
place the price at a point where they can move 
the product promptly and make their contin- 
wous little dealers’ profit which in the end 
amounts to vast sums. The packers are inter- 
ested in profits, not in placing hog prices at a 
point where supply and demand will work most 
smoothly over long periods of time. 

The way packers have handled hog prices 





during the past two months has been enough to 
suggest that eventually farmers will have to 
place themselves in position to know enough 
to deal collectively with the packers in price 
matters. 

Of course, one of these fine days the hog 
price situation will change in a_ twinkling. 
Consumers will then suffer the penalty of the 
economic lie which they permitted packers to 
tell when they bought hogs at $14.60 a hun- 
dred in April of 1920—and farmers will feed 
their corn into hogs at a great profit. 





Farm Labor Crisis 
A PRIL reports to the Bureau of Crop Es- 


timates indicate a nation-wide farm labor 
crisis. In the United States as a whole the 
supply of farm labor this year is estimated at 
87 per cent of last year and 72 per cent of 
normal, whereas the demand for labor is the 
same as last year and 53 per cent above nor- 
In Iowa only 92 per cent as much 
ago, 
whereas the demand this year is 1 per cent 
above a year ago. The labor shortage in Iowa 
in the northeast, north central, and 
west central sections, From Indiana and Ohio 
come reports to the effect that there is only 
83 per cent as much labor this year as a year 
ago, whereas the need for labor is fully as 
great as it was last year. 

The young men have caught the eight-hour 
fever. Movies, short hours, and high city 
wages, are draining the country of its labor 
supply. 

If 1920 weather is kind, the city people may 
not pay the full penalty for their economic 
But if 1920 weather is average or worse 
than average the farmers will 
reap such small crops as will cause extraordi- 
narily high prices, the full effect of which will 
be felt in the spring of 1921. 


mal. 


labor is available this year as a year 


is worst 


sins. 
short-handed 





The Short Winter Wheat Crop 


HE April report of the government on the 

winter wheat crop this year indicates a 
probable yield of 484,000,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 731,000,000 bushels a year ago, 
and a five-year average of about 560,000,000 
Since the report was 
compiled, the situation in Kansas has improved 
somewhat, but even at that, the winter wheat 
outlook is decidedly poor, It is this prospect 
of a rather short wheat crop, combined with 
transportation difficulties, which has had so 
much to do with strengthening corn values dur- 
ing the past two months. A short wheat crop 
will tend to maintain grain prices of all kinds 
at a high level. It will not necessarily have 
much of an effect upon live stock prices, ex- 
cept possibly to create a shortage of live stock 
a vear from now. 


bushels. government 


Prospective Hog Shortage 


ARLY in April several thousand farmers 
reported to the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates that » the United States as a whole 
there are only 90 per cent as many brood sows 
as a year ago. This indicates the probability 
that there will be about 7,000,000 fewer hogs 
marketed next year. Exports will fall off to 
the equivalent of perhaps 4,000,000 hogs and 
the net result will probably be a slight hog 
shortage. 

In Kansas there are 27 per cent fewer sows 
than a year ago and Field Agent Paxton says 
“next winter is likely to see fewer hogs moving 
to market from Kansas points than for thirty 
years.” 

Indiana reports 13 per cent fewer sows 
than a year ago, and the field agent states: 
“Continued declining markets, the high price 








—= 


of feed and sows not doing well at farrow; 
time has influenced farmers to sell their broog 
sows to an alarming extent.” 

Field Agent Pinney, of Iowa, states that 
Iowa has 10 per cent fewer sows than a year 
ago and that the cold weather of early April 
caused severe losses among the young Pigs, 

Missouri reports 14 per cent fewer sows and 
Field Agent Logan says that the pig crop is 
light and that the farmers are disposed to 
“lay off” of hogs at present prices, especially 
in sections where the corn supply is short. 

Some time during the next eighteen months 
we shall enter a period of hog shortage ang 
high prices. The city people will cry out at 
the very high hog prices, not realizing that 
they are paying for the low prices enforced 
by the packers and the British pork buying 
commission in the winter and spring of 1990, 





The Season 


HE first two weeks of April were regular 

March weather. Over large portions of 
the corn belt the season is now two weeks late, 
Oats have been seeded in some sections, but 
the weather has been so cold that they have 
made little progress. In Illinois and Indiana 
heavy rains interfered with early April field 
work. 

The average temperature for the first twelve 
days of April in the seven corn belt states 
was around 40 degrees, as compared with a 
46-degree normal, Oats do not make much 
progress until the temperature averages over 
43 degrees. It would seem, therefore, that the 
oat crop this year will be at least -ten days 
late and will stand in more than the usual 
amount of peril from possible hot weather in 
late June and early July. 

The only good thing which can be said for 
cold April weather is that fruit is held back 
so long that the danger of a late spring frost 
damaging the blossoms is minimized. 





Ocean Rates 

NE of the arguments for a government 

owned or government-operated merchant 
marine has been that it would tend to reduce 
shipping costs and, consequently, farmers 
would benefit. A gentleman who ought to 
know told us recently that the United States 
Shipping Board kept up the ocean shipping 
rates at an exorbitant level just as long as it 
could. Great Britain allowed the United 
States to set the rates, and her shipping prof- 
ited immensely. As long as the export trade 
was heavy, these high rates were maintained 
without any other reason than that the traffic 
could stand them. When the export trade 
began to drop off, tramp steamers began to 
cut rates. Then our Shipping Board found it 
necessary to reduce rates to meet this compe 
tition; but they protested that it was a rotten 
sort of business; that there was no sense it 
cutting rates. 

We have no personal knowledge of this, but 
we have it on authority which we regard % 
thoroly reliable. If the facts are as stated, 
then we should say that the United State 
Shipping Board is entitled to the medal # 
being one of the profiteers we hear so mud 
about, 





Of Course 
HE Save Money on Meat campaign pushed 
by the Department of Justice, is already 
bringing results. It has stimulated a demand 
from the National Housewives’ League 
the Department of Justice fix prices on meats 
Something of this sort was bound to happe 
The more the departments at Washington 
about prices of meats, the more harm they 4 
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The Value of a Dollar 


MISSOURI correspondent writes: 
A “What is the value of a dollar now in 
comparison to 1910? Are the laboring classes 
of people as well off today as they were in 
1910, when you take into consideration the 
high cost of living?” 

The dollar of 1910 is worth only about 43 
cents today in its ability to buy such products 
as corn, Wheat, hogs, cattle, pig iron, gaso- 
line, and wholesale commodities generally. 
The dollar of 1910 is worth about 55 cents in 
its ability to buy the things for which most 
of us spend our money at retail. In the case 
of city people, especially, there are a num- 
ber of things such as street car fare, electric 
lights, ete., which are very little higher now 
than they were in 1910, Wages of farm hands 
and manual labor generally have just about 
kept pace with the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. In the factories in New York state wages 
have more than kept pace with the increased 
cost of living. Of course there are many oc- 
cupations where the wages have lagged behind. 
Especially is this true of salaried positions, 
as teachers and ministers well appreciate. 
Those classes of people who do not have an in- 
come 80 per cent greater now than in 1914 
have been positively damaged by the war. 





Divisive Strife 

HERE is too much of what Uncle Dick 

Clarkson used to call “divisive strife” 
among the farmers in some sections. In some 
counties some of the members of some of the 
older farm organizations are antagonistic to 
the Farm Bureau. It may be true also that 
occasionally an over-enthusiastic friend of the 
Farm Bureau assumes that it is the only or- 
ganization and the others are unnecessary. 
But so far as we know, there are not very 
many members who take this view. The pre- 
vailing sentiment among Farm Bureau mem- 
bers is that it is not antagonistic to any other 
useful farm organization. 

A subscriber sends us a long article by Mr. 
Walter A, Houck, which was published in a re- 
cent issue of the Iowa Union Farmer, the or- 
gan of the Farmers’ Union. Mr. Houck asks 
why the Farm Bureau was born, and says he 
does not know, but there was a reason. He 
intimates that its purpose is to divide the 
farmers, and that the business interests have 
been active in it. He objects also because, as 
he says, it is being backed by the Agricultural 
College at Ames; that there are certain priv- 
ileges given to it which are not given to other 
farm organizations. He complains of the at- 
titude of the farm press and says: 

“How strange that Henry Wallace has been 
harping on the need of organization among 
farmers in his editorials, but he scarcely ever 
mentions the other farm organizations. It is 
all Farm Bureau.” 

Referring to Mr. Houck’s criticism of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, we suggest that he go thru our 
files for the past year or two. He will find 
there quite a number of articles in approval 


the work being done by the Farmers’ 
Union. He will also find published commu- 
Meations from members of the Farmers’ Union. 
He will find a long special article in our 


Christ las issue, telling of the successful activ- 
Mes of the Farmers’ Union in Nebraska. The 
wily reason he will not find more articles about 
the Farmers’ Union is that the leadership of 
te union in Iowa has not given Wallaces’ 
armer a very favorable opportunity to help 
that organization. 

Mr. Houck will also find many articles com- 
tending the work of the Society of Equity, of 
“€ co-operative live stock shipping associa- 
tons, in fact, of every worth-while farmers’ or- 
Sization in the state. 
+t is most unfortunate that there should be 





friction between these various farm organi- 
zations. We do not believe there is good rea- 
son for it. We think there is room for all 
of them, and we are hoping to see them work 
together in entire harmony and friendliness. 

What is the reason for the Farm Bureau 
movement as it has developed during the past 
year? Wherein does it differ from the Farm- 
ers’ Union or the Society of Equity? We shall 
try to answer these questions very briefly. The 
Farmers’ Union, the Society of Equity and 
similar organizations are very largely in the 
nature of co-operative enterprises. designed 
to help the farmers of communities buy and 
sell to better advantage. Wherever they have 
enlisted the level-headed farmers of the com- 
munity they have succeeded. When they have 
failed to enlist the level-headed farmers of the 
community, they have failed. This must be 
true in the very nature of things. 

Both these organizations are organized na- 
tionally as well, but neither of them has ade- 
quately represented the farmers of the corn 
belt, or indeed the economic interests of the 
farmers of the country. They are built on 
co-operative business lines rather than on eco- 
nomic lines. We are not criticising them for 
this. We simply state what we conceive to be 
the fact. The best evidence of this is that 
neither of these organizations was in shape 
to give the farmers of the country the sort 
of representation they needed during the past 
three years, when they needed it most. 
Neither of them had prepared itself to rep- 
resent the larger economic interests of the 
farmer when dealing with the government at 
Washington, or when dealing with the pack- 
ers, or when dealing with the railroads. For 
example, the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ As- 
sociation, composed of a comparatively small 
number of farmers and stockmen in the state 
of Iowa, has done more to secure just railroad 
rates during the past ten years than all other 
farm organizations combined, omitting the Co- 
operative Grain Dealers’ Associations. 

Now, the purpose of the Farm Bureau, as 
we understand it, is to build up an organiza- 
tion which will give attention to those larger 
economic affairs which have not had adequate 
attention heretofore and which none of the ex- 
isting farm organizations are giving attention 
to. Its further purpose is, or ought to be, to 
strengthen the hands of every co-operative 
farmers’ organization in every way it can. Al- 
ready it has a membership of between half a 
million and a million farmers. In Iowa, for ex- 
ample, the organization into every 
township in the state. It has created an or- 
ganization to raise whatever sums of money 
may be necessary to carry out the legitimate 
purposes of the organization. It has raised in 
Iowa right around three hundred thousand 
dollars during the past six months. No other 
farmers’ organization has been so successful in 
this respect. 

Our idea is that as much of this money as 
may be necessary shall be used in hiring ex- 
pert men, economists, statisticians and others, 
whose job it will be to study economic ques- 
tions from the viewpoint of the farmer. The 
packers hire such experts to work for them. 
That is something that has never yet been done 
by the farmers in a large way. They have 
more at stake than any other interest, but they 
have been the slowest to recognize this. 

We will have to admit that the Farm Bu- 
reau has been slow in getting at its main job 
as we see it. It has been altogether too slow in 
gathering in thoroly trained economists and 
setting them at work for the farmer. It has 
put the main emphasis on strengthening its or- 
ganization, possibly overlooking the very im- 
portant fact that organization, while it is a 
very necessary means to the end, is not itself 
the end. It should lose no more time in get- 


reaches 


ting at the main job. 


If the purpose of the Farm Bureau is not 
to do the sort of work we have very briefly 
indicated, then we confess we do not know 
what its purpose it. This sort of work will not 
be in conflict with the Farmers’ Union or the 
Society of Equity or any other similar organ- 
ization. Instead, it will be strengthening their 
hands. 

Mr. Houck concludes his long article of crit- 
icism with a very sensible statement, namely, 
that he thinks farmers should become mem- 
bers of the Farm Bureau; and if it is not 
being conducted as they like, then they should 
He thinks there 
the 


try to bring about a change. 
should not be strife stirred up 
Farm Bureau and the Farmers’ Union. 

That is the right spirit. 
the Farmers’ Union men are the most active 
members of the Farm Bureau. Where there 
are established Unions, their members ought 
to be especially helpful to the Farm Bureau, 
because they have had experience in certain 
We hope to see that 
Farmers can not 
afford to quarrel with one another in these 
perilous times. 


between 


In many counties 


forms of organization. 
come about in all sections. 





Hog Product Stocks Not Burdensome 

HERE has been much talk by the packers 

about the burdensome stock of hog prod- 
ucts. As a matter of fact the pounds of hog 
product in storage the first of April were less 
than at this date in 1919 or 1918. There are 
now 349,000,000 pounds of hog products in 
storage at the six leading western points, as 
compared with 400,000,000 pounds a year 
ago, and 449,000,000 pounds two years ago. 
It will be remembered that a year ago hog 
prices began to rise very rapidly about this 
time of year, in spite of the fact that the 
stocks on hand were even larger than they are 
at the present time. The present stock of hog 
products is somewhat larger than before the 
war, but in view of the fact that our exports 
are still about 50 per cent greater than before 
the war, it is evidently essential that we have 
somewhat greater stocks on hand. 





Building Hard Roads 
ORD comes from Illinois that their road 
building program has been abandoned 
so far as this year is concerned. At the elec- 
tion last year it was voted to issue bonds up to 
sixty million dollars for the purpose of build- 
ing hard-surfaced roads; but it has been de- 
cided not to issue such bonds this year. The 
shortage and high price of cement, labor and 
the other factors which enter into road con- 
struction led the road officials to suspend the 
program until costs had become more reason- 
able. 
Extensive road building 
keeping up these 


This seems wise. 
programs will result in 
prices. 





Spring Work Backward 


N IOWA and Illinois the spring work seems 
to be unusually backward, but in Indiana 
and Ohio, the season seems to be fully as early 
as usual. An increase of the oat acreage was 
planned in many sections of the corn belt, but 
on account of the late season, it is probable 
that in the northern and western parts of the 
corn belt, at least, the acreage will not be much 
greater than last year. The spring wheat 
acreage will be decidedly smaller than at any 
time during the past two or three years in the 
central part of the corn belt. 





HE farmer who keeps as many good, big 

draft mares as he needs to do the farm 
work, and who breeds them to a good, big, 
sound draft stallion, and who treats the colts 
right, will find a profitable and satisfactory 
market for the colts a few years from now. 
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A Study of Prices on Central Illinois Farms 


' WO factors in causing higher prices are so 
closely related as to produce considerable con- 
fusion. An increase in the volume of currency 

in circulation due to the issuing of bank notes, or the 
use of bonds or other credit instruments as cur- 
rency, will cause a general in prices. But a 
product that becomes scarce relatively to other prod- 
ucts will command a higher price in exchange, and 
its owners really will be richer. At present, farm- 
ers see their products selling for about twice as 
many dollars as before the war. This is practically 
the same basis in exchange value as in pre-war 
times. Hence high prices for farm products in this 
instance do not show scarcity. If farmers act on 
such an assumption, and increase their output, it is 
probably that farm product prices as compared with 
other commodities will sink to a point where many 
farmers will face bankruptcy, or at least their 
wages will vanish. 

On the other hand, if farmers will reduce their 
acreage in’ corn for 1920 on every farm 10 to 20 
per cent, the yield next fall will be cut to a point 
where there will be no surplus in sight to reduce 
the price to a point where the farm will not yield 
5 per cent on the capital value and The 
important thing to realize is that the production of 
corn must be limited to a conservative point where 
it will not be more abundant relatively than man- 
ufactured goods, labor, or other purchasable goods 
in this country. Reducing the corn acreage by in- 
creasing the clover acreage to one-third of the total 
acreage ought to be a well-considered plan for a 


rise 


wages. 


future farm practice; at least, until Europe can 
recover financially enough to re-enter our markets 
as a buyer. Under this plan the total yield of 


bushels will be less, but this will help sustain the 
market; and the decreased unit cost of production, 
due to a larger per acre yield, will leave a larger net 
income. 

Another condition which concerns farmers very 
greaily is the present unsteady volume of currency. 
Every effort should be made to check further rapid 
and arbitrary increases or decreases in the volume 
of currency, when the general price level move- 
ment shows that the need for manipulation of cur- 
rency is lacking. A more exact distribution of the 
mation’s income, and the safety of contracts would 
be promoted by fixing the general price level as it is 


at present, and endeavoring to hold it constant; 
otherwise all industries constantly must be ad- 


justing their selling prices to compensate for the 
change in the dollar, as well as for the change in 
demand. 
Following is an analysis of profit and loss on a 
160-acre central Illinois farm, No. 1: 
Rotation—(1) Oats (Iowa 103) 


with mammoth 
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clover seeded with oats, six pounds per acre, and 
plowed under in fall. (2) Corn, 250 pounds per 
acre of acid phosphate used. 

Acreage—Seventy acres of oats, 70 acres of corn, 
15 acres pasture (6 horses and 12 ewes on pasture), 
5 acres farmstead. 





EXPENSES. 
(a) Investment— 
1 Interest, 160 acres, at $500, $80,000, 
OE BD POE CUE oe adicis ccnneneive $4,000.00 
es oe: ee Ree ree F 200.00 
3. Maintenance of buildings, etc 
$5.000, at 5 per cent ....... 250.00 
4. Insurance on buildings . , 30.00 $4,480.00 
(b) Operation— 
1. Operating capital, 6 horses, $900; 
machinery, $2,000; 12 ewes, $360; 
$3,260, at 5 per cent wees 163.00 
2. Tax on operating capital . 25.00 
3. Labor, 1 man 12 month, at $70 
$810; perquisites for man, $150 
owner's labor, $990 .  g gh 1,980.00 
4. Horses, 6 head, at $100, mainten- 
ance $45, depreciation 5 per cent 645.00 
5. Machinery and other equipment 
$2.000, 10 per cent depreciation 200.00 
6. Fertilizers, 84% tons acid phos- 
phate, at $28.25, $247.19; 7 bu 
clover seed, at $30, $210. 157.19 
7. Seeds, 219 bu. oats, at 80) cen 
$168; 854 bu. corn, at $1.40, $12.25 180.25 
8. Twine, 210 Ibs., at 20 cents.... 42.00 
9. Threshing, 3,500 bu., at 2% cents 87.50 
10. Shelling 4,000 bu., at 1% cents.. 60.00 
ii. Fuel for farm work pee 25.00 
12. Miscellaneous supplies, telephone. 90.00 
13. Insurance on grain in crib 25.00 
14. Income tax, $5,153, at 4 cents..... 126.12 4,106.06 
$8,586.06 
INCOME. 
(a) Corn, 70 acres at 60 bu. per acre, 4,200 
ee >) * rere 2 ee oe -+.--. $5,880.00 
(bo) Oats, 7@ acres at 50 bu. per acre, 3.500 bu., 
Ee ORE: kok can rchebas erry eee e 2,450.00 
Sie. Se ae Ew one v ows She y.05 cas cbuwe ck 180.00 


$8,510.00 

Analysis of profit and loss on a 160-acre central 
{llinois farm, No. 2: 

Rotation—(1) Oats (Iowa 103) with mammoth or 
alsike clover seeded. (2) Clover, utilized as seed 
crop. (3) Corn, with application of 250 pounds acid 
phosphate per acre. (4) Corn (spring-plowed land 
with application of 250 pounds acid phosphate per 
acre). 

Acreage—Thirty-five acres of oats, 35 acres of 
clover, 70 acres of corn, 15 acres pasture (6 horses 
and 12 ewes on pasture); 5 acres farmstead. 





EXPENSES. 
Detailed list of farm analysis No. 1 corrected 
to apply to rotation No. 2 ....cccccecess $8,357.3 


INCOME. 

(a) Corn, 70 acres at 60 bu. per acre, 4,200 
DR, BE FED no cine seve sceenvee seve bass ne 5,880.00 

(b) Oats, 35 acres at 50 bu. per acre, 1,750 bu., 
BE GE aS an cehans Weadeuacenees ae 1,225.00 

(c) Clover, 35 acres at 1% bu. per acre, 52% 
eh, AG RB nnn ot cews dec copvedwseaseerksse 1,312.58 
(a). Zam. Sa BE Bee ass ckecanced cavhbeaven 180.09 
$8,597.50 


Analysis of profit and loss on a 160-acre central Iie 
nois farm, No. 3: 

Rotation—(1) Oats (Iowa 103) with mammoth or 
aisike clover seeded. (2) Clover for seed crop. (3) 
Corn, with an application of 250 pounds acid phog. 
phate per acre. 

Acreage—Forty-seven acres of oats, 47 acres of 
clover, 47 acres of corn, 14 acres of pasture (with 
4 horses and 20 ewes on pasture), 5 acres in farm- 
stead. 

EXPENSES. 
(a) Investment— 
1 Interest, 160 acres at $500, $80,000, 











“28 terres re $4,000.00 
ES. TWO OM TE nn venessuwvsccervess 200.00 
3 Maintenance of buildings, etc., 
$5,000, at 5 per cent ............ 250.00 
4 Insurance on buildings .......... 30.00 $4,480.00 
(b) Operation— 
1 Interest on operating capital, 4 
horses, $600; machinery, $2,000; 
20 ewes $600, $3,200 at 5 per cent 160.00 
2. Tax on operating capital ......... 25.00 
3. Labor, owner's labor ............. 990.00 
4. Horses, 4 head at $100, mainten- 
ance $30, depreciation 5 per cent 430.00 
Machinery and other equipment, 
$2,000, at 10 per cent .........<. 200.00 
6. Fertilizers, 5.87 tons at $28.25, 
$165.83; 4.7 bu. clover seed at 
ee eee ere ee ee 306.83 
7. Seeds, 141 bu. oats at 80 cents, 
$112.80; 5% bu. corn at $1.40, 
et rr Te ey eee 121.02 
8. Twine, 141 Ibs. at 20 cents........ 28.20 
9. Threshing, 2,585 bu. at 2% cents.. 64.62 
10. Shelling, 2,905 bu. at 1% cents.... 43.57 
a ee ee eee 25.00 
12. Miscellaneous supplies, telephone. 90.00 
AD; SOURS, OF MPRIR. ns ion saKesvicce 25.00 
14 Income tax, $5,150, at 4 cents...... 126.00 2,635, 
$7,115. 
INCOME 
(a)Corn, 47 acres at 65 bu. per acre, 3,055 bu., 
ers ea ey nee ae een $4,277.00 
(b) Oats, 47 acres at 55 bu. per acre, 2,585 bu., 
Oe. GE hse nee cencaw dekieussdunakess 1,809.50 
(c) Clover, 47 acres at 1% bu. per acre, 70% 
ee te ee eer Nore er re 1,762.50 
CR) Zammbien, BR, Gh Gib OGG -ccewrasseccacvcnce 300.00 
$8,149.00 


A comparison of rotation No. 3 with rotation 


Notes on analysis of profit and loss: 
a 
0. 1 shows a saving (Concluded on page 1174) 
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CONCERNING THE RETAILER 



































lowered to the farmer. Here and there 
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cerned with getting the farmer —— oc ss ne on ene oe sO Se Ow Tt a are retailers who still charge as high 

a square deal, not with the $i! +—+ 2 ee ee ++ + . 4 sot +— as 50 cents a pound for sirloin steak, 
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tail butchers and grocers today are do 
ing economically, every- 
thing considered, as they did in 1913 
Hog prices in 1919 were 114 per cent higher than 
in 1913. The differential between the price of hogs 
and the retail price of pork chops, bacon, ham and 
lard, increased by 107 per cent from 1913 to 1919. 
In like manner, cows and heifers of the type from 


business as 


which most of our beef comes advanced in price 
from 1913 to 1919 by 78 per cent, whereas the dif- 
ferential between cattle prices and retail beef ad- 


the price 
advanced in 


“as the 


vanced only 60 per cent. In like manner, 
which farmers 
1919 130 per cent over the 1913 


retailer's differential 


receive for potatoes 


figure, wher 


advanced only 105 per cent 


The price received by farmers for eggs advanced 
100 per cent from 1913 to 1919, whereas the re- 
giler’s differential advanced only 31 per cent 


The chart repre 


duced herewith illustrates the 
close sympathy between the farm price of butter 


and the retail price month by month since 1911 
The farm price of butter in 1919 was S86 per cent 
above the 1913 price, but the retailer's differential 


increased only 50 per cent. When we consider the 
increased cost of business, butter is being handled 
more economically today than ever before. 





Upper line retail price of butter per pound; lower line farm price of butter 


After a considerable study of the figures, we have 
come to the conclusion that the retailers of the 
United States charged about 85 per cent more in 
1919 than they did in 1913 for the same service. 
Some people may interpret this statement to mean 
that retailers are making 85 per cent more profit 
than they should. Such an interpretation would be 


a gross injustice to the retailers, inasmuch as re- 


tailers’ delivery costs, wage ‘payments, interest 
charges, etc., are fully 85 per cent higher now than 
in 1913. The retailer must make about 85 per cent 
more net profit now than in 1913, in order to be 
relatively as well off. 

rhe retailer is no saint. He takes a profit wher- 
ever he can, and protects himself to the best of his 


ability He has been remarkably successful during 
the past four years in pushing up his prices prompt- 
ly enough to keep in line with world food condi- 
tions. 

The greatest criticism which the farmers of the 
corn belt can level at the retail butchers is that they 
have failed, during the past four or five months, to 
lower meat prices as rapidly as the price has been 


belt farmers that this system is with 
us and will probably continue for sev 
eral years, and as long as it does, 
the present retail price differentials are not exces 
sive, being only about 85 per cent above the pre-wat 
differential. The people who are shocked by the 
differential absorbed by the retail grocer are people 
who believe that all prices are too high and that it 
is just a question of a few months when prices of 
all kinds will come down to only just a little above 
the pre-war level. People of this kind are due for 


per pound. 


rude awakening. but at the same time they cause 
a eS 
all kinds of trouble and severe losses both to an 
ers and to farmers. Farmers are quite right ad- 


that direct dis 


system 


vocating 
tributiv: 


retailers perfect a more 
But as long as the present systeu 


continues, farmers must look with exceeding 
: ; : we 
picion on all price drives, whether they are d . 
at retail prices or at farm prices. Attacking retal 
ion on 


food prices is almost certain to have a react 
farm prices. There are plenty of exceptions to this 
statement, but tm a general way it holds true The 
politician who attacks retail prices is no friend of 
the farmer, but the constructive idealist who a 
tacks the cumbersome retail system may be a Very 
real friend. 
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Mrs. H, P. Hunter wins first place in the contest with 
this picture ofa McDonough county, Illinois, 
school building. 
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One of the modern buildings in Henry county, Illinois. 
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This modern schoo! with an attractive site was 
photographed by Miss Esther M, Peter- 
son, Cambridge, Illinois. 
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“Qak Forest School,” submitted by Miss Alice Erickson, Lee county. Illinois. 
took second Place in the contest. 
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PURE-BRED SHROPSHIRES—PLUS BOYS 


OYS and Shropshires are a pretty good combi- 

nation. At least one combination of this sort 

paid about $2,500 and interested two boys in 
farming and pure-bred live stock. 

In 1913, when I was fourteen years old, and my 
younger brother, Roland, was eight, we began breed- 
ing pure-bred Shropshire sheep. About four or five 
years previously, father had bought his first sheep, 
consisting of some western ewes, a few of native 
breeding, and he later added some pure-bred Shrop- 
shires. These ewes did exceptionally well. In fact, 
the first lamb crop more than returned the original 
purchase price of the ewes. 

There seems to be a peculiar fascination about 
sheep for boys. Perhaps it is because they are next 
best in a boy’s mind to goats. Leastways, Roland and 
I wanted some sheep of our own. We accordingly 
purchased one grade ewe from father, paying $4 of 
real cash that we had earned. Our bargain was 
on the strictest business terms. This was not going 
to be a case of “the boys sheep and the father’s 
money.” 

Before the ewe we purchased had dropped her 
first lamb, father received an offer for his entire 
flock which he considered good. As our farm was 
heavily stocked, and as we were especially short on 
pasture, father thought he should sell He could 
not, however, break his contract with us. We want- 
ed value returned if he sold our ewe. He thought a 
few sheep would not matter, and he gave us the 
privilege of selecting four of his pure-bred ewes in 
place of our grade. We were pleased with his gen- 
erosity and accepted the offer. 

Among father’s pure-bred Shropshires there was 
one family that was outstanding. The maternal an- 
eestor of the family had dropped and raised a lamb 
im her thirteenth year. She was,a wonderful milker, 
and usually dropped two lambs when she might as 
well have stopped with one. The family sheared 
heavily and were of good scale. We decided that 
mone but “Old Granny’s” blood should be in our 
flock. Among her offspring, we selected a six-year- 
eld ewe, a three-year-old, a two-year-old and a ewe 
lamb. 

When we got the ewes, they were bred to one of 
father’s pure-bred rams. The following spring, they 
dropped five lambs and raised four, of which three 
were ewes. We sold the ram lamb when weaned 
for $15. 

The following fall we bred our four ewes to a ram 
owned by a neighbor who had a small flock of pure- 
bred Shropshires. From this mating the ewes 
dropped eight lambs. Two ewes dropped twins, one 
had triplets, and the two-year-old ewe dropped one. 
We raised the entire eight lambs—one ewe suckling 
three. We thought a 200 per cent increase the sec- 
iond year pretty good. Five of these lambs were 
ewes, and by that time we had twelve ewes, of 
which seven were old enough to breed. 

We bred our ewes back to the same ram in the 
fall of 1914. The ram had been used heavily that 
season. He was in poor condition and past his 


By FRED E. FERGUSON 


prime. As a result, our ewes did not do so well 
from this mating. The lambs were rather weak and 
we raised only nine lambs from the seven ewes. 

In the fall of 1915, we had twelve ewes to breed, 
and decided to buy a ram. We canvassed all the 
available farm papers and wrote to most all the 
breeders that advertised Shropshire rams, asking 


for descriptions and prices of their offerings. We 
finally bought a ram for $50. He was a large, rug- 
ged yearling, and sired strong lambs. Our ewes 


averaged about 160 per cent in lamb increase the 
two years we used him. We then sold the ram fer 
the same price we had paid. 

By this time we had both ewes and rams to sell 
above our local trade, and sold the surplus thru an 
advertisement in a farm paper. These sales gave us 
a very nice bank account. 

In selecting our second ram, we wanted a better 
one than the first. We demanded a ram with good 
scale, dense fleece, rugged constitution and by birth 
a twin. We found a ram to fill our requirements, 
at $80. This ram proved a better breeder than the 
first. His lambs were of good type and excellent 
sellers also. We also had a higher per cent of lambs 
to the number of ewes dropped from this ram than 
from the first one. 

















Roland Ferguson and the Boys’ Second Ram 


The complete and detailed management had been 
all the while in Roland’s and my hands. We not 
only did all the feeding and taking care of the 
sheep, but we also did the recording, the buying 
and the selling. This was wonderful experience, 
and worth more, I am sure, than the bank account 
we have accumulated. 

We were kept busy during the lambing season, as 
I was attending high school and Roland was ip 
grade school. In 1915 I completed high school, and, 
as I was undecided as to my future and was needed 
at home, I stayed home the next season. In that 
year I spent more time with the sheep. We wanted 
to learn more about feeding and management, ang 
wrote to the secretary of the Shropshire record as. 
sociation to find out where we could get some good 
strictly sheep literature. Wing’s book, “Sheep 
Farming in America,” was recommended to us. 
We bought the book and studied it thru that winter. 
The next spring we raised every lamb dropped from 
thirteen ewes. I hardly know whether the book dig 
it or not, but we were proud of our record and be. 
came more interested. 


By the fall of 1916 I was quite sure what I wanted 
to do, but I did not decide definitely until about the 
middle of that year—my decision being to go to 
Ames and study animal husbandry. 

In the fall of 1917, Roland, then twelve years old, 
became chief shepherd, and I went to Ames. He 
has had full charge of operations since, and is now 
a junior in high sehool, and plans to begin an ani- 
mal husbandry course at Iowa State College as soon 
as he completes high school. 

This condition has brought us to the point where 
we must close our partnership, so that he too can 
go to college. Altho we must sell the Shropshires, 
we are both determined that our farms shall have 
sheep. They have demonstrated to our satisfactoin 
their efficient and money-making qualities. 

Father balanced the feed bill for the sheep against 
the work we did for him on the farm. He also con. 
sidered the sheep a benefit to the farm in the way 
of keeping down weeds about the orchard and the 
smaller pastures. On this basis, we can show @ 
profit of a little less than $2,500, made since 1913. 
Perhaps if every little detail was considered, the 
profits would amount to slightly less, but it is 
father’s opinion, as well as that of ourselves, that 
more clear profit has been realized from our sheep 
than from any other live stock on the farm. 

Roland and I have kept a complete record of sales 
and expenditures since we began. We have often 
roughly estimated the feed bills, and the r« 
show a very good profit even if feed bills are de 
ducted. 


sults 


From this experience we have made a little money 
—but, of far greater value, we have learned to see 


farming in a new and interesting light. I am sure 
that our father gave us a wonderful opportunity such 
as few fathers see fit to offer. 


The Effect of Limestone on Crop Production 


HAT a limestone country is a rich country is 
“ an age-old truth. Soils everywhere which have 
famous for their persistent fertility 
are limestone Unfortunately, limestone, so 
essential to soil fertility, is quite readily lost from 
the soil in drainage water. It is of fundamental 
importance, therefore, to add limestone materials 
te those soils in which they are deficient, in any 
system of permanent soil fertility which may be 
proposed. 

There is an abundance of information to show 
that finely ground limestone is the most convenient, 
economical and desirable form of limestone mate- 
vial to use for the correction of soil acidity. There 
fis no possibility of any injurious effects, such as the 
undesirable destruction of organic mat- 
ter, or partial sterilization of the soil. 

There are two kinds of 
use on acid soils, such as high-calcium and dolo- 
mitic limestone, and there is little choice between 
them, altho, with other things being equal, prefer- 
ence naturally would be given to dolomitic lime- 
stone, which is not so readily lost from the soil, is 
fully as effective in neutralizing soil acidity, and, 
besides, furnishes another element of plant food, 
magnesium, to the crop 

The results obtained from experimental fields of 
the University of Illinois offer a wealth of material 
for studying the great benefit derived from the use 
of finely-ground limestone for crop production. On 
these fields an application of four tons of limestone 
per acre as an initial application, with a further 
continued application of two tons every four years, 
has been adopted as a standard application. The 

h ! been obtained from a typical 


become 


soils. 


excessive 


limestone materials for 


results which have 





By ROBERT STEWART 


field that has received this standard application of 
limestone are recorded in Table No. 1. 


TABLE No. 1—ALEDO FIELD 


> 

Sis 

; einis 

Treatment -: . es o |S 
ci 22 2 te 
S| Ss ibis iga 
None 48.9] 55.9) 23.2! 2.19) 1.38 
Manure , 59.1! 61.6! 28.9! 2.42) 1.49 
Manure and limestone...| 63.6) 65.5! 28.9) 2.89) 1.52 
Increase for limestone... $5) 3.9) 0.0) .47) .04 


The effect of limestone on production of crops, as 
shown by the increase produced by the limestone 


use of 


over results obtained by the manure, are 
summarized in Table No. 2 for convenience and 
study. 
TABLE No. 2 

> eld bd 

Crop ) & = D =| S 

Si iaiaizfiFtiz 

< S) v wy (e3| ° 
a “Rea a -| 45 | 7.3 | 2.1 | 13.3] 13.7) 7.8 
BK: cvickndsMaeonae $3.9 | 431,43] 5.4 7.3) 8.5 
ere re 7.2 | 2.4 410 3.31 15 
Clover hay ........ 7 2 a 49 
Soy-bean hay ...... 04 24; OO).....| 37) .26 


results emphasize the great importance of 
limestone for the production of such 


These 
the use of 





common farm crops as corn, oats, wheat and clover. 
The large initial application of four tons per acre 
and the further continued application of two tons 
per acre average less than a ton per acre per year 
of limestone. From these results, together with 
those from some other fields, it may be calculated 
what one ton of limestone produces. In this mal- 
ner the efficiency of a ton of limestone has beea 
calculated and the results recorded in Table No. 3 
as increased yields of various crops produced by 
one ton of finely ground limestone. 














TABLE No. 3. s 

. so | % lo. 

Field. di as 4 } @ <a 

sisie2| 2 les 

_ o10 ).— 10 |e 

NE cocususedsvecéeccl MEME GREED 40 
RESON co accscvevc®ccces] SOM Sales | 

SE 6S sanncewsnnsens } 6.1) 69) 26] .36 

Davenport plots ........ 8.4| 6.5/13.0 | 1.39) .B 

Ca Ere | 6.3} 3.1) .71).....| 

Odin :qkrd eh ehee bakes } 8.9} 18.5/13.0 | .4 as 

These results are extremely significant and com 


firmed by an abundance of similar data fr« other 


fields widely distributed thruout Ilinois, and may 
therefore be regarded as very trustworthy sults 
regarding the effect of applied limestone on the 
production of such staple crops as corn, oats and 
wheat on acid soils. On the Ewing field, for & 
ample, a ton of limestone has actually produced 
increased yield of 16.9 bushels of corn, whi at $1 
per bushel, makes a good profit on limest« cost 


ing $2 per ton. 
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South Dakota Planning Increased 
Membership Dues 


A South Dakota agent writes: 

“The county Farm Bureau in Beadle 
county, South Dakota, needs reorgani- 
gation. At their annual meeting in 
December they passed a motion chang- 
ing the membership fee from $1 to $5 
per year, and expected at that time 
to put on a membership campaign in 
February. Owing to the fact that the 
state federation meeting was not to be 
held until the last week in January, it 
postponed our campaign, as they want- 
ed an endorsement of the state federa- 
tion of our change in membership fees. 
This did not occur, however, and it 
leaves the Beadle County Farm Bureau 
standing practically alone with a mem- 
pership fee on a $5 basis. I think, 
however, the directors intend to push 
their membership campaign thru this 
month, and are to have a meeting this 
week in which the matter will be defi- 
nitely scheduled. 

“I wish to ask you if it would be 
possible to get some help from Iowa in 
the way of men to conduct this mem- 
pership campaign. I know that you 
are in very close touch with the Farm 
Bureau work in Iowa, and possibly 
could make some suggestions. Would 
like very much for Beadle county to 
set the pace in South Dakota for a 
large membership on the basis of a $5 
membership fee.” 

We feel that Beadle county is to be 
congratulated on taking the step of 
raising the membership fee from $1 to 
$5 per year. The results in the other 
states would show that the change is 
correct. We do not believe that it will 
be long until it is rather a uniform 
policy for the membership fee to be 
from $5 to $10 per year all over the 
middle-west. It is impossible for Farm 
Bureaus to do the work which the 
farmers are expecting to be done un- 
less they have the necessary finances 
to put the job across. 

In regard to getting men to help 
with the membership campaign, we 
would suggest that our correspondent 


write to J. W. Coverdale, secretary of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, at Ames, and put the proposition 
before him. Very likely he could rec- 


ommend some workers for this special 
proposition. We think that the home 
men can do the work if they are 
coached, but our successful method in 
Iowa has been to have one outside man 
work with one or two local men, put- 
ting the drive over in one week with 
aregular campaign.—C. N. K. 





Farm Bureaus Help Drainage 
Projects 


County Farm Bureaus and the col- 
lege of agriculture in Nebraska are 
obtaining definite results in codépera- 
tive drainage projects. Land has been 
reclaimed in several counties, with 
highly satisfactory results for the in- 
dividual farmers on whose places the 


Projects were staged, and with valu- 
able results in demonstrating what 
can be done in drainage. 

Frank Hughes, a Madison county 
Farm Bureau member, recently report- 
ed that 80 bushels of corn to the acre 
Proved the worth of drainage of a 200- 
acre tract of land. Until last year this 
land had never produced anything but 
hative grass. College engineers in- 
Stalled a drainage system and $100 
Worth of crops to the acre was pro- 
duced last year. 

George Berry, another Madison coun- 
ty Farm Bureau member, followed the 
example set in the Hughes farm pro- 
2 and drained 80 acres of valuable 





The Way the Wind Blows 


W. H. Settle, president of the Mills 


County, Indiana, Farmers’ Association, 
Bays: 

“We must all hang together or hang 
Separately. The farmer unorganized 


lakes for his product what the other 
fellows offer and pays what he is 


asked when he buys. No outlook for 
the future except longer hours and 
harder work. The farmer organized 
gets the cost of production plus a 
profit, a decent wage for his labor and 
the assurance of a protected business.” 

The Linn County, Iowa, Farm Bu- 
reau passed the following resolutions: 

“Be it Resolved, That the Linn Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau use its influence with 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation and 
the National Farm Bureau Federation 
to urge their legislation committee to 
prevail upon our state and national 
legislators to enact laws fixing a max- 
imum margin of profit between the 
producer and the consumer on the nec- 
essary articles of food and clothing, 
thereby limiting the spread between 
the hog and ham, steer and sirloin, 
sheep and mutton, and wool and cloth- 
ing. 

“As it is of vital importance to the 
American farmers to know the number 
of hogs to be marketed each year, we 
demand that the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation use its influence with the 
National Farm Bureau Federation to 
take a complete hog census of the 
United States in the month of April, 
1920, details to be worked out by the 
National Farm Bureau Federation.” 





Community Club Gets Good 
Results 


A community club recently organ- 
ized in Koochiching county, Minne- 
sota, has started off at once by analyz- 
ing some of their problems and getting 
action started on them. 

One of the first things accomplished 
was the completion of a farmers’ tele- 
rhone line, so that they now have 
twenty-two ‘phones on the line and 
make connection with Littlefork and 
other points in the county. Thru the 
activity of the farmers’ club, a man 
has been induced to install a sawmill 
in the community, and will saw about 
300,000 feet of lumber, to be used in 
improved buildings for the community. 
The next objective of the club is anew 
school building which will better ac- 
commodate the number of pupils now 
enrolled. Members of the club will do- 
nate labor for the establishment of a 
suitable building. 





New Type of Shipping Association— 
Live stock shippers of Lee county, 
Illinois, have organized a_ different 
type of shipping association than the 
customary one. It is organized on the 
county-wide plan, with $1 membership 
fee per year in the county association. 
The management is under a county- 
wide board of directors and county of- 
ficers, who hire a local manager who 
arranges for local shipping managers 
in different localities. The local man- 
agers are to list live stock when ready 
to be shipped, notify shippers when 
stock is to be delivered, receive the 
stock, weigh it, mark it, as is usually 
done in local associations. The main 
difference in this organization and 
other shipping associations is that it 
is organized on a county-wide basis. 





lowa Men Help Wisconsin and South 
Dakota—L. S. Fisher, one of the Iowa 
directors, is now in Wisconsin in 
charge of their state Federation drive. 
Other Illinois and Iowa men are help- 
ing. John Spear, from Iowa, will soon 
start in helping with organization 
work in South Dakota. Some of the 
Wisconsin counties are starting on a 
$10 basis, and others on a $5 basis. 
South Dakota has set no definite 
standard of membership fee. 





Howard Goes South—J. R. Howard 
is dated to meet with the American 
Cotton Growers’ Association in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, on April 14-17. The 
cotton growers may unite their work 
with the Federation. Mr. Howard 
will be in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on 
April 20th, at a state meeting. They 
are planning to start a state Federa- 
tion and join the ranks of the na- 





tional organization. 
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PORT HURON 





20x34-inch Tractor Special Thresher 








Are you 


passing up a chance for a cash prize? There are only two 


more weeks left. Send in your letter today—giving your reasons 


why a farmer should own his own grain thresher. 


Here’s the 


proposition: 


This proposition is open to everyone. 
Each letter to be limited to 200 words. 


cash. 


CASH PRIZES 


$25. for the best letter 
15.00 for the second best letter 
10.00 for the third best letter 
5.00 for the fourth best letter 
1.00 for the next five best letters 


All prizes to be paid in 


ach letter to reach 


Des Moines not later than April 30, 1920. 


Judging—All letters will 
shown—and submitted to the editor of Wallaces’ 


judging. 


There are no “ifs”? and ‘‘ands” 


soever. 


all letters to PORT HURON MACHINERY CoO., at 
Prize winners will be announced in this space later on. 


for it. 


To every reply we will mail, 
pocket rule and calendar. 


Port Huron Machinery Co., 


be copied—no names or addresses 
Farmer for 


about this proposition what- 
We want your opinion and are willing to pay for it. Send 
es Moines. 


Watch 


free of charge, a combination 
Send in your letter today. 


Des Moines, lowa 























Postage Paid—Only $ $4.40 
», Guaranteed for Six Months 


Solid, All-Leather Outing Shoe, 
farmers’ use, Light weight. Very comfortable. 
summer Work Shoe it can't be beat. 
Munson Army Last. Heavy Chrome-tanned, wear re- 
sisting uppers. Double tanned to resist all barnyard 
acids. Will dry soft after being wet. Double Oak 
les. Brass Nailed and Sewed. Full Leather 
counters. Solid Leather heels. Solid Grain Leath- 
er_Inner Soles. Wide widths. Sizes 6 to 1. 
Chocolate Brown Color. Will outlast three pairs 
of ordinary shoes. Order direct from this ad 
at factory prices and save at least $2.00. 
Ve will replace any pair of shoes that does 
not give satist actory service for six 
months due to defect in material or 
workmanship. Our price, 2 sa 
paid, only $4.40. Sendt 


sae ete tg FACTORY 


specially built for 
Fora 


irect from this Ad or 


Order di 

for Free Circular showing our "fall 
line of Work Shoes in colors. Don’t 
miss this wonderfal bargain, 








Grow Bigger and Better Crops 
By Using The Kovar Quack Grass Killer 
The Kovar thoroughly cultivates and pulverizes the soil. 
The teeth go through the ground in such a manner that 
they get a creiesen on the soil, and by doing this it 
loose ns = ot 
do their b 
The only al to kill quack 
grass is to comb the roots 
to the surface. The Kovar 
does this if used accord- 
ing to directions. 


arth and gives the sun and air a chance to 


J. J. KOVAR, 
Owatonna, Minn. 


Please send qieles and prices 


of your 


f ] Quack Grass Destroyer 
}) Harrow Cart [ ] Cultivator 


Town. 


State... 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Labor Situation 


A survey of the labor situation in 
Iowa which has been completed by 
George B. Albert, of the state employ- 
ment bureau, with the codperation of 
the county agents, shows that Iowa is 
short over 1,000 farm laborers, of 
whom about 45 per cent are married 
men and 55 per cent single men. The 
figures are complete with the excep- 
tion of three counties. Mr. Albert is 
now compiling the average wages paid 
by different counties and districts in 
the state. The figures show a big va- 
riation in wages in different locali- 
ties. and indicate that the price paid 
for farm labor seems to go in waves. 

The labor office of the state is very 
poorly equipped at the present time to 
furnish the county Farm Bureau with 
the help which the farmers will need 
during this coming year. At the pres- 
ent time the state is paying a salary 
of one man, and the government one 
stenographer. These two people, with 
the aid which the county agents are 
able to give, furnish all the help which 
is available in meeting what will prob- 
ably be one of the worst shortages of 
labor which Iowa farmers have faced 
in a long time. In the Des Moines of- 
fice, the Des Moines Employers’ As- 
sociation is furnishing additional of- 
fice help, as is the case in Clinton, 
Sioux City, Creston and Mason City. 
These men, however, are devoting a 
large portion of their time to getting 
help for city positions. The Des 
Moines office averages the handling 
of a hundred positions a day. Of this 
number 675 have been farm hands dur- 
ing the three months of 1920. 

Mr. Albert in analyzing the situa- 
tion states that there is need of a man 
to be employed by the Farm Bureau or 
the extension department to do special 
work in helping to meet the situation 
in the territory where labor is espe- 
cially short. This work could be done 
under Mr. Albert's direction and 
would be of great service to the farm- 
ers of the state, and would make the 
local Farm Bureaus more efficient. 
Something should be done in this mat- 
ter to relieve the present situation. In 
further discussing the labor situation, 
Mr. Albert stated: “This is a ques- 
tion where the whole state benefits 
and should be kept up by the public.” 
However, as the situation is at the 
present time, it will depend upon the 
farmers to meet the situation the same 
as the business men are meeting it by 
the employment of special help for the 
eentral distributing agencies. 





Why State or County Aid 

There seems to be a misunderstand- 
ing as to why one farm organization 
should receive state or county aid and 
other organizations not receive a sim- 
ilar amount. There is no reason for 
this proposition if the public money 
is to be used to defend farmers’ inter- 
ests. Commercial organizations do not 
get special funds from the public treas- 
ury, other farm organizations do not 
get funds, nor do labor organizations 
get special contributions. Therefore, 
the question, why do the Farm Bu- 
reaus receive state or county aid, is a 
logical one. 

The reason is that the county Farm 
Bureaus, not the state or national Fed- 
erations, were formed to do certain 
lines of educational work. They were 
started originally for that exact pur- 
pose, rather than any other. They 
were to conduct experiments, plan soil 
surveys, put on demonstrations of dif- 
ferent kinds. They were to take care 
of the boys and work. 


girls’ club 


Home demonstration work was to be 
where 


the women of the 


provided 





arm Bureau Activities and Problems 


CARL N, KENNEDY, Editor 














county so desired it. This is purely 
public work of interest to the whole 
community. 

This is the reason for the county 
Farm Bureaus getting state or county 
aid. It is the purpose of doing edu- 
cational work of a public character. 
It may be that if some other organi- 
zation is created that can more effi- 
ciently do this public work for which 
the Farm Bureaus have been formed, 
the state or county funds will be dis- 
continued to the county Bureaus. Un- 
der present conditions it would be un- 
wise to discontinue this type of edu- 
cational work until it can be accom- 
plished as*well or better in some other 
way. It does not need to interfere 
with the usefulness of the state, na- 
tional or even the county organiza- 
tions in looking after and representing 
farmers’ interests. Funds which farm- 
ers contribute may be spent in any 
way that will benefit farmers. 





Propaganda Against Potato 
Growers 


Recently the state purchasing agent 
for the state institutions of California 
made the statement to the newspa- 


also shows that the newspapers made 
no effort to find out the truth of the 
matter before the items were pub- 
lished. This represents a legitimate 
work of the state and national Farm 
Bureau to combat such gross mistakes, 
or to use a more common phrase, 
propaganda. Newspapers should be 
requested to carefully scan agricul- 
tural material and see that it is truth- 
ful before it is published. The Cali- 
fornia purchasing agent either igno- 
rantly or purposely played into the 
hands of the dealers and retailers, 
while the farmer was being made the 
goat. United action on the part of 
the farmers, backed by adequate sta- 
tistical information and research de- 
partments, is necessary, in order that 
farmers’ interests may be represented. 





The Farmer and the Laboring 
Man 


There seems to be a determined ef- 
fort on the part of some men in the 
state to form a political union of the 
farmers and the laboring men. It is 
true that they are both producers, but 
in other respects their interests are 
not mutual. Business interests, or 





to tell them something about 
L. Middleton, of 
tive committee of the Iowa 


“Adam,” as his friends call him, 





A. L. MIDDLETON. papers.” 


many appointments in addition. 


the common cause of agriculture. 


industries.” 





The Farm Bureau Album 


When a group of farmers want a member of their own fraternity 
cooperative enterprises they choose A. 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, the representative of the execu- 
Federation 
has been in codperative enterprises 
for a long time. 
grain lines, where he has been fighting for a square 
deal to the codperative elevators of the state. He 
is no novice, however, when it comes to other lines, 
as he is the favorite speaker in the state at all meet- 
ings where they 
any kind of a cooperative enterprise. 
which he has had in these lines almost makes it un- 
necessary to introduce him to the farmers of the 
corn belt. Mr. Middleton tells of his early life in 
the following way: 
Wright county who received his education from the 
school of experience, good 
Now he is president or director of enough 

farmer enterprises to occupy the entire time of a 
less efficient man, but he finds time to operate a large farm and to fill 
“I consider the problem of marketing 
our farm products in a profitable way as the most important work for 
the Farm Bureaus to do at the present time,” 
dieton answers the question of future work. 
on which will reach every member and teach us to stard as a unit for 
We must stand for a square deal 
when it comes to exchanging our products for those of other essential 


from the third district. 


His main effort has been along the 


are considering the formation of 
The success 


“I was a farm-raised boy from 


books and good farm 


is the way “Adam” Mid- 
“A campaign should be put 








pers that farmers of Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Colorado were holding 
potatoes in storage in large quantities 
for still higher prices. This item was 
published and was widely copied by 
other state newspapers, even in the 
states where the farmers were accused 
of being hoarders. This caused wom- 
en of the cities to talk of boycotting 
potatoes and made people believe that 
the farmers were deliberately holding 
food from the market. 

A report from the Bureau of Mar- 
kets shows that the Colorado potato 
crop is nearly all marketed, that there 
are fewer potatoes on hand than at 
any corresponding time since the 
spring of 1917. On March 8th, the rec- 
ords show that Colorado had shipped 
8,361 cars of potatoes this year, as 
compared with 10,627 cars the same 
date last year. The total shipment 
for 1918 was 13,647 cars, and on this 
basis Colorado had approximately 
3,000 cars of potatoes on hand a year 
ago. This year, the total crop will not 
exceed 9,000 cars, so that at the pres- 
ent time they have in the neighbor- 
hood of 650 cars of potatoes still on 
hand. 

This shows that the state agent of 
California was badly mistaken, and 


capital, and farmers also have mutual 
interests, as they are both capitalists, 
but it would be equally unwise to 
form a union with them, either polit- 
ical or otherwise, as has been very 
clearly shown in a previous article on 
the Farm Bureau page. 

There is no use for class prejudice 
against either labor or capital. There 
is also no use for a close affiliation 
with either organization. The farmers’ 
job is to make a farmers’ organization 
that is as strong as the labor organi- 
zation or as the capital organization. 
Then where their interests are mutual, 
they can codperate together without 
any fear of being absorbed by either 
labor on the one hand or capital on the 
other. Farmers’ organization need 
economic information in regard to the 
affairs of the day, and not class prej- 
udice against either labor or capital. 





Michigan Starts State Elevator 
Exchange 


Representatives of two score codp- 
erative farmers’ elevators came to- 
gether at a meeting called by the 
Michigan state Farm Bureau in Sagi- 
haw, and decided to form a state ele- 





vator exchange modelled closely along 
lines of the Cadillac Potato Growers’ 
Exchange. An outlined constitution 
will be submitted to various codépera- 
tive elevator associations of the state 
for approval. When twenty associa- 
tions ratify, another meeting wil! be 
called at Lansing to complete organi- 
zation of the exchange and begin ac- 
tivities. 

The exchange is expected to operate 
as a selling and purchasing agency for 
various codperative elevators. The 
yearly business of all such associations 
in Michigan was estimated by Profes- 
sor Hale E. Tennant of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College as approach- 
ing one hundred million dollars. 

Objects of the proposed exchange in- 
clude perfecting of an efficient and 
economical system of selling and dis- 
tributing of farm products; collecting 
and disseminating information relative 
to market quotations, crop conditions, 
prospective yields, etc.; investigating 
demand and buying power of consum- 
ing public and conditions under which 
Michigan products are consumed for 
the purpose of coérdinating efforts of 
the producers with wants of the con- 
sumers and protecting interests of 
both against speculative and other ad- 
verse interests; bettering of transpor- 
tation conditions and services; estab- 
lishing of uniform grades and stand- 
ards in handling, storing and market- 
ing of farm products; developing of 
car lot markets for Michigan farm 
products and endeavoring to open new 
markets; owning and operating mills, 
warehouses and terminal elevators. 





National Office Located—The per- 
manent headquarters of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation will be locat- 
ed at 1409 Mallers Building, corner of 
Wabash and Madison Streets, Chicago, 
starting May 1st. Opportunity wil! be 
given for expansion as more space is 
required for the work of the organiza- 
tion. 


State Secretaries Meet—The secre- 
taries of the different state associa 
tions meet in Indianapolis on April 
14th. At that time J. W. Coverdale, 
national secretary, will outline his 
program and the state secretaries will 
correlate their state programs so a8 
to avoid confusion or duplication if 
possible. 


New State Veterinary Appointed— 
Dr. Peter Malcom, of New Hampton, 
Iowa, has been appointed as state vet- 
erinarian. He will take charge of the 
office on July Ist. Robert D. Wail is 
the present occupant of the office. We 
believe that the farmers of the state 
will appprove of the change. Dr. Mal- 
com has been very highly spoken of by 
both stockmen and veterinarians. 





Farm Bureau Button—John 6G. Klein, 
a director of the tenth district in In 
diana, has the honor of preparing 4 13 
tional emblem for the Farm Bureat 
members. A motion adopting the em- 
blem was passed at the last meeting 
of the Federation. 





Farm Bureau Will Fight Higher 
Rate—Clifford Thorne, who has beet 
employed by the Federation to fight 
the advance rate case, has just re 
turned from Washington from the [first 
hearing on the subject. This will uD 
doubtedly be the biggest rate case ever 
held in the United States. The Farm 
Bureau believes that some increase 1S 
necessary, but not 25 or 50 per cent 
A determined effort will be made t 
defend farmers’ interests in this mat 


ter. 
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Pocahontas Farmers Strike at 
Blue Sky and Misrepre- 
sentation 
Resolutions passed at the 
meeting of the Pocahontas 
Iowa, Farm Bureau, commend the pa- 
pers for their publicity, favor increased 


annual 
County, 


appropriations for extension work, fa- 
vor return of railroads, regulation of 
the middleman’s profit, oppose military 
training, and make the following state- 
ments regarding promotion schemes 
and propaganda against the farmer: 

“Resolved, That we favor and urge 
the investment by farmers of their sur- 
plus earnings in the farming business, 
as it is far safer and will yield better 
returns than in stock investments. 
And we ask that strict laws be adopt- 
ed both by state and nation, providing 
adequate penalties for the promotion 
of questionable schemes of invest- 
ment. 

“Resolved, That the Pocahontas 
County Farm Bureau is opposed to 
universal compulsory military training. 

“Whereas, There is now being 
spread thru this country by magazines 
and daily newspapers a vicious propa- 
ganda for the express purpose of edu- 
cating the consuming public that the 
farmer is a profiteer and extortionist; 
and, 

“Whereas, In truth and in fact, in 
the years past, the earnings of the 
farmer are represented by long hours 
of toil, saving and privation by him- 
self, his wife and his family, not for 
five days in the week, eight hours in 
the day, not for six days, but for seven 
days in the week and three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year, and 
from ten to sixteen hours in the day; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Farm Bureau of 
Pocahontas county, Iowa, That we 
condemn as un-American and disloyal 
this vicious propaganda, and we de- 
mand that legislation be enacted that 
will enable farmers to receive just 
compensation for themselves and fam- 
ilies, in the production of agricultural 
commodities.” 





Cut Out the Leaks 


Doctor Dyson, who was formerly 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, suggests that when the 
Farm Bureau gets into full swing it 
will be able to establish selling agen- 
cies at the principal live stock mar- 
kets. His idea is that the live stock 
will be consigned to these selling 
agencies at the principal live stock 
markets, and by them sold direct 
on a cash basis. They will be in fact 
live stock commission firms, but per- 
haps may expand their work to the 
point of grading the live stock and 
thus be able to sell it to better advan- 
tage. 

Such a suggestion is not pleasant to 
the commission merchants, and yet it 
Seems logical. It may be established 
either thru the Farm Bureau organiza- 
tion or thru the various codperative 
live stock shipping associations. 

One thing seems reasonably clear, 
Namely, that stockmen can do away 
with a number of middlemen in the 
handling of their live stock, just as in 
Many localities they have already done 
away with the local stock buyer. 

It is quite possible that the practice 
of selling f. o. b. cars at the local sta- 
tion may be one development. With 
thoroly < ompetent men at the central 
Markets, who can report each morning 
& fair price for cattle, hogs and sheep, 
why should not much of this stock be 
sold I. 0. b. cars at the local station 






and then shipped direct to the pack- 
- houess, thus relieving the shipper 
Ol the 


bother and expense of trans- 


non, commission expense, shrink- 
Be, etc.? 





Farm Bureau Talks Phosphate Sheds 
—At a recent meeting of the Farm 
reau, in Bloomington, Ill., it is be 
lieved that the farmers’ elevators can 





best handle phosphate material, and | 


the Farm Bureau will ask them to con- 
sider the matter. At stations where 
there are no farmers’ elevators, or 
where the elevators would not care 
to build such storage bins, the organ- 
ization of codperative companies will 
be considered. The most economical 
way to handle phosphate and lime- 
stone is to order a carload and haul 
direct from the car. 3ut there has 
been much delay in receiving ship- 
ments, and they would often come 
when the roads were bad or when oth- 
er work required the farmer's atten- 
tion. Then some farmers do not care 
to use a whole carload at a time. Mr. 
Fahrnkopf said that the production 
and the wealth of the county would be 
increased just as soon as a supply of 
phosphate and limestone was made 
available in any quantities and at any 
time to all the farmers of the county. 
In Kankakee county this problem has 
been solved by the organization of co- 
operative companies at the different 
railroad stations, and now every farm- 
er in the county is within a few miles 
of a storage bin. Whenever the farm- 
er comes to town with grain or for oth- 
er purposes, he can load his wagon 
with phosphate or limestone for the 
return trip to the farm. Many men 
who would not venture to order a car- 
load of the material are now getting 
started with it in a small way. 





Limestone Secured Cheaply—When 
the Blodgett community, of Scott coun- 
ty, Missouri, was organized, recently, 
liming and the securing of a suitable 





1149 





source from which the ground product 
could be obtained was included in the 
program of work. The committeeman 
located a crusher on the Belmont 
branch, secured specimens of the rock 
which were found by test to be of un- 
usually good quality, and made ar- 
rangements whereby rock would be 
crushed at 10 per cent above produc- 
tion cost. These facts were presented 
at a community meeting December 
20th, at which orders for forty car- 
loads of stone were given. This plan 
will enable the farmers in the Blod- 
gett community to secure ground lime- 
stone at not to exceed $1.25 per ton, 
whereas the best quality can not now 
be obtained for less than $2.50 a ton. 





lowa Finances—The treasurer's re- 
port of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, on April 1, 1920, shows total re- 
ceipts of $397,706.91 and disbursements 
of $336,535.31. The total balance on 
hand in cash is $61,171.60. Other 
assets are: Liberty bonds (par 
value, $50,000), $46,296.86; time de- 
posits at 4 per cent, $80,000; equip- 
ment, $1,500. The total of all credits 
equals $188,968.46. 





Membership Growing in _ Illinois— 
Little Wabash county, in the south- 
eastern part of Illinois, along the Wab- 
ash river, is challenging any county 
in the state to equal their member- 
ship record. During the meeting of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
President J. R. Howard received a 
telegram from Robert Schrodt, presi- 
dent of the Wabash County Farm Bu- 





reau, which read: “Wabash, the eight- 
ieth and smallest county in Illinois} 
organized with 436 paid memberships 
in one days drive. We challenge any 
county to equal our record.” Another 
small county on the Wisconsin line, 
Boone, started a three days’ campaign 
of their own, taking members for both 
county and state. J. D. Bilsborrow, as- 
sistant state leader, reports 185 mem- 
bers secured the first day under hard 
circumstances of rain and almost a 
blizzard. Next week Cook county will 
have a campaign, which will leave only 
one county in the north half of the 
state without a Farm Bureau. 





Clayton County, lowa—The interest 
of Clayton county farmers in the Farm 
Bureau movement was shown by a 
large attendance at the annual meet- 
ing of the county Farm Bureau at El- 
kader, Iowa, February 20th. In spite 
of the fact that automobiles can be 
used on no country road, all parts of 
the county somehow got representa- 
tives there. Speakers at the meeting 
were W. H. Stacey, of the extension 
department at Ames; C. G. Stonebrak- 
er, of Independence, and L. S. Fisher, 
of Edgewood. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 
President, W. C. Monlux; vice-presi- 
dent, F. Kramer; secretary, C. A. Ben- 
son; treasurer, J. L. Cords. County 
Agent McNown and C. G. Stonebraker 
of the state federation are engaged at 
present going about the county organ- 
izing township units. About half of 
the county has been organized, and the 
work will be completed this month. 
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NATIONAL 


The increased 


earnings of your herd - 
will pay for these comforts 






Lig, 





$25 more a year, from every cow in your herd. 


That’s the added income Dairymen 
tell us they have secured by giving 
their cows water the National way. 
Not stale water from a storage tank, 
but pure, fresh water, right from the 
depths of the well, evenly temperatured 


the year around. An increased milk 
yield of from two to ten pounds per 
cow per day. 

These new earnings will equip your 
house and barn with the latest plumb- 
ing conveniences. 


Consider Your Family’s Health and Comfort 


Think what fresh, running water 
would mean to you and your family. 
Fewer steps in the kitchen—no more 


Keep Your Children on 
the Farm 
The National fresh water system will 
make your home far more attractive to 
your boys and girls. Keeps hired help 
onthefarm,too. Lessdrudgery around 
the kitchen, barn and cow-shed—more 
solid enjoyment within the home. 


We want you to know more about the 
National non-storage water system. 
Send for illustrated booklet today. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 
300 Belleview Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


exposure, carrying water from the well 
—real bathing and shaving comfort 
in the bathroom. 

















A small and inexpensive type 
of “National.” Large enough 
for small farms. : 


NON-—-STORAGE 


FRESH WATER SYSTEM 
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The same big, hot spark 
at all motor speeds 





Less Gear Shifting 





Drive on Throttle alone » 
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Make Your Already Efficient Ford More Efficient 
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TYPE CA IGNITION 


FOR THE 


engine. 


tion. 


vance 


FORD 


Equipped with electric starting and lighting 


1919 and later models 


The Type CA Outfit for Fords is fur- 
nished absolutely complete on a special 
mounting which fits the front of the 
new style Ford engine. All wiring re- 
quired is cut to the proper length ready 
for connecting up the system. 
cial socket wrench is supplied for use 
when attaching the mounting to the 


A spe- 


All these minor parts are as 


tigidly inspected and held to the At- 
water Kent quality-first standard as the 
Unisparker and Coil themselves. 

The special Ford mounting holds the 
Un isparker in an upright position 
where it is fully protected from oil and 
grit, and readily accessible for inspec 


A spark lever is turnished with each 
outfit in order that manual spark ad- 


can be used in connection with 


the automatic advance, if the driver 


desires 


Advantages of the ‘Atwater Kent 


System on the FORD 


1. The same hot spark at all speeds 
from cranking to maximum. 

2. This hot spark at low speeds per- 
mits throttling down to three or 
four miles per hour. 

3. Makes starting easy in all weathers 
by furnishing a hot, fatspark as soon 
as contact is broken, regardless of 


motor speed. 
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7. Fool-proof in 
adjustment only and that made with 
an ordinary screw-driver. 


CA Outfit for Fords, Complete $ 
ATWATER, KEN MEG. COMPANY 


i iladelph 1a 
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4. This easy starting prolongs the life 
of the storage battery. 

5. Automatic spark advance reduces 
gear shifting to a minimum, 
creases mileage per gallon and ‘adds 
to ease of driving. 

6. Auxiliary spark lever permits of 
manual spark 


in- 


advance. 


construction — one 


24.00 


Write factory for proposition 
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TIMELY FARM TOPICS 








Saving the Pasture 


There is no question but what the 
stock like the taste of the soft, green, 


washy grass which comes early in 
the spring. Our experience has been, 


however, that it is seldom that the 
stock will do well on this type of feed. 
It very seldom puts on any gain, as 
the stock will eat very little other 
feed. A more serious question, how- 
ever, is the fact that it holds back the 
total amount of grass which is pro- 
duced on our pastures during the year. 
Considered from either standpoint, we 
believe that it will pay to keep the 
stock off the pastures until they get 
a reasonably good start, and use the 
other feed more liberally than is the 
custom at this time of the season. 

Pastures of the corn belt are won- 
derfully abused. I say abused, but 
probably I should say forgotten. The 
man who remembered to giye the pas- 
ture a chance is the exception. An 
elimination contest is often held to 
see which will hold out the longest, 
the pasture or the stock. The result is 
that the pasture is like a good wres- 
tler who has gone thru a long match, 
he is still a good man but very tired. 
The average pasture needs a rest 
rather than excessive exercise in the 
spring. They also need a stimmant in 
the form of manure or other fertilizer 
to tone up their system. Pastures can 
be made to pay a larger return on 
their investment in the form of feed 
than they are doing by two main op- 
erations, first, avoid over-pasturing es- 
pecially early in the spring, and sec- 
ond, fertilize. 


Potato Pointers 


An Illinois man sent us the follow- 
ing pointers on potatoes, which we 
think are good enough to pass along: 

Select loam containing plenty of 
humus. Fall plowed clover sod, an old 
hedge or fence row, provide good loca- 
tions for a potato patch. Rotate the 
potato patch. 

Fertilize with well rotted stable 
manure thoroly worked into the soil 
before plowing. Do not use fresh man- 
ure. If your potatoes have been grow- 
ing to vines, an application of 400 to 
500 pounds of acid phosphate scattered 








broadcast over each acre and worked 
into the soil after plowing, ought to 
prove a corrective. 

Plow the ground about eight inches 
deep as early as conditions permit. 

Plant only high grade seed, selecting 
large, smooth tubers. Throw out tu- 
bers showing any rot or brown discol- 
orations, either within the tuber or at 
stem end. 

Treat the seed with either corrosive 
sublimate or formaldehyde before cut- 
ting. Use one pint of formaldehyde 
to thirty gallons of water. Leave po- 
tatoes in the solution for two hours. 
Corrosive sublimate is more effective 
in controlling black leg and black 
seurf. Dissolve four ounces sublimate 
with a little hot water and add enough 
water to make thirty gallons of solu- 
tion. Soak the seed for one and one- 
half hours and spread out to dry. Use 
clean containers for the seed after 
treating. Corrosive sublimate is a 
deadly poison and potatoes should not 
be used for any feeding purpose. The 
sublimate attacks metal. 

Have two good eyes to each piece 
and cut them about the size of hens’ 
eggs. 

Space pieces ten to fourteen inches 
in row. 

Practice clean cultivation. 

Spray for insects and fungous dis- 
eases. 

Perhaps the best suggestion of all is 
to let your neighbor grow your pota 
toes for you if he has the facilities for 
successful potato growing and you 
have not. 





Southeast Iowa Conditions 


A trip down thru southeastern Iowa 
last week shows that the winter wheat 
is coming thru the winter better than 
most of the men expected, altho not 
as good as desired. They were fa- 
vored with hardly any snow during 
the winter, so that the ground has been 
quite bare and also quite dry a large 
portion of the time. In some of the 
counties we find that they are seed- 
ing more clover than usual this spring 
on account of the general labor condi- 
tions, and in other counties we find 
that they are seeding somewhat less 
than usual, on account of the high cost 
of clover seed. 
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pes fifty miles from a large, 
prosperous city is a ‘‘hoo- 
doo’? farm. It cannot be sold 
and no tenant has ever yet made 
it pay. 


Yet only a comparatively short 
distance away are prosperous 
farms that have not changed 
hands in a generation. Their 
owners have grown wealthy. 
They are more prosperous today 
than ever. 


Of course there is a reason, 
and that reason is— 7vads. 


This “‘hoodoo” farm is just as 
fertile as the others, but it lies 
miles away from a town or sta- 
tion, with a poor dirt (usually 
muddy) road the whole way. 
In winter it is often isolated for 
weeks at a time. 









Gea Roads Save 


the “Hoodoo” Farm 





The prosperous farms lie on 
or near a good state or country 
road. The owners have easy ac- 
cess to the railroad and to near-by 
towns. They can market their 
produce easily and buy what they 
need. They can visit their neigh- 
bors. 


Farm life is enjoyable under 
such conditions, but on the iso~ 
lated farm it is almost unbearable 
for many months of the year. 


How to kill the “hoodoo” 


There are “Shoodoo’’ farms all 
over the country that owe their 
‘*hoodoo’’ to bad roads. The 
most economical cure for these bad 
roads 1s Tarvia. 


the farm 
It lowers haulage 


A Tarvia road brings 
nearer the town. 






















costs and 

thus increases 
profits. It promotes 
community spirit and keeps 

the young people on the farms. It 
takes away the old-time isolation and 
makes the farm home comfortable the 
year ’round. It kills the ‘‘hoodoo,”’ 


What is Tarvia ? 


Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for 
use in constructing new macadam 
roads or repairing old ones. It re- 
inforces the road surface and makes it 
not only dustless and mudless, but also 
water-proof, frost-proof and automo- 
bile-proof. There is a grade of Tarvia 
to meet every road requirement. 


No other road mater.al 1s so popular — 
with road authorities and taxpayers alike. 


Write nearest office for further in- 
formation. 



























































































1171 . . 
Special Service Department 
68 
68 In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as 
168 road authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a 
169 Special Service Department, which keeps up to the min- 
1169 ute on all road problems, 
169 
68 : 
87 If you will write to the nearest office regarding road 
129 conditions or problems in your vicinity, the matter will 
67 have the prompt attention of experienced engineers. This 
. service is free for the asking. If you want etter roads 
3 and /ower taxes, this Department can greatly assist you. 
3 
170 
178 
‘ 69 ” 
1150 ~ P 
115 : Boston St. Louis 
1150 New York Chicago Detroit New Orleans 
50 Clevelard Cincinnati Nashville Salt Lake City 
Seattie® | ny ia Milwaukee r Washin: lohnstown Baltimore 
1184 Youngstown _ Toledo Latrobe Bethlehem Eliza Buffalo Lebaron 
1 THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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[The Poultry | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
Perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 




















Poults 


Turkey poults are probably the most 
delicate of all the young of poultry. 
When we anticipate this delicacy, and 
hedge the poults off from that which 
would harm them, they in time reach 
an age when they are the most hardy 
of young things, and we all know what 
they are worth at Thanksgiving and 
win out in growing 
we make good mon- 
ey, and have which 
comes from sticceeding in that which 


is difficult 


Christmas. If we 
poults to turkeys, 


the satisfaction 


The first enemy of poults is lice. If 
the mother hen has lice, the poults 
are practically done for at once, for 
lice sap their strength, of which they 
have but a scanty supply at the start. 

Treat the mother hen, whether she 
be chicken or turkey, with sodium 
fluoride, two or three days before giv 
ing her eggs, and when the poults 
hatch put just a little camphorated oil 
on the head and a little between the 
quills of the wing, for lice on turkeys 


lurk between the wing feathers at the 
roots 

Feed very A teaspoonful of 
commercial chick food is enough feed 
for ten poults for one meal for the 
first week. One hard-boiled egg mixed 
with chopped onion or lettuce is a 
meal for twenty poults the first week 


lightly. 


In one meal each day there should be 
an equal amount of grit They must 
have green food every day. This may 


be finely chopped lettuce, onion, grass, 
dandelion leaves or even radish tops 
They thrive on either sour or sweet 
milk, but the milk should be the same 
every day, and not one day sour and 
the next day sweet; we prefer the sour 
milk or curds. 

Curds, cooked rice, baked 
bread, any good cooked cereal, is 
joyed by the poults, but in small quan 
tity, and it must be clean. Poults 
should always be fed on a clean board, 
never on the ground. Food that is left 
should be taken away. Fermented, 
moldy food, the result of over-supply, 
has killed many a promising brood of 
turkeys 

Poults must be kept dry. For this 
reason it is well to confine the hen 
and let the poults out only after the 
grass is dry. A triangle of foot-wide 
boards is sometimes used to enclose 
the turkey hen and her brood. The only 
trouble with this is that the poults 
quickly learn to fly over the board, 
and before this happens the hen may 
have trampled some of them to death 
climbing in and out. The turkey moth- 
er can be trusted to care for her flock 


corn 
en- 


tho it storm, and she is very careful 
not to weary them in her tramps 
abroad. One can note how she stops 


and broods her family, and never goes 
faster than the slowest poult can trav- 
el. The chicken hen weans them too 
early unless she is confined and made 
to brood them, for the poult has more 
independence than the chick, and only 
its own mother has the patience to 
let it wander and wait for its return 
without casting off her family. 

One of the vital things in 
poults is to keep them on clean 
ground. The mother turkey will take 
her family far afield, and tho she may 
roost in the same neighborhood each 
night, she will take them to fresh 
ground. The ound which chickens, 
ducks and geese have made filthy is 
not fit for poults. Keep them out of 
the poultry yard. 

Give abundance of fresh, clean wa- 
ter. Scald the water fountain and the 
feeding troughs or boards every day. 
It is well to have duplicates, so that 
one can dry and air while the other 
is in use. 

When the poults begin to “shoot the 


rearing 














red,” give an ounce of epsom salts to 
twenty poults once a week, and put a 
black pepper berry down the throat of 
each. Get them into the habit of com- 
ing home at night by always calling 
them to supper. Keep them warm and 
dry; keep them free from lice; feed 
them scantily, and they should do well. 


Dr. HEss 
Instant LouseKiller 


















Use it on your lousy hens and 
chicks—your lousy colts, 
horses cattle. You’ll get 
better ,chicks—bigger, better 
fowls—more eggs—better 
contented stock, 
Chicks are apt to” be lousy now. 
Give Need a ‘a caean. Sprinkle 
Louse Killerinto the feathers, about 
the coops, on rows, —— of lay- 
an setting ens. Ww kee 
pe Killer in the dust ba’ For 
lousy horses and cattle, colts and 
calves, stroke the hair the wrong 
way and sift in Louse Killer. 
We authorize dealers toreturn your 
money if it does not do as claimed. 


2 Ib. 30c, 2*2 Ibs. 66c (excepi in Canada) 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 





















Poultry Advertising g Rate 


We make a special classifie oultry advertising 
rate of 7e per word per issue, woke the advertise- 
ment runs four consecutive times, and consists of 
fourteen words or more. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each fnittal or number fs counted 
as one word All advertisements are set without 
display other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: Al! poultry advertisements are cash in 
advance. Make all remittances by bank draft, postai 
or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be received by Saturday of the week 
preceding, in order for an advertisement to run in 
the next issue. Address all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 


lowa. 








ORPIRGTONS. 


eee TOO 


PPA 
, 

TAYLOR’S BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Winners at big shows, and big winter lay- 
ers. Baby chicks 2c each, prepaid in 
lots of 25 or more. Eggs $2.50 per 15, 66 per 
50, 310 per 100, prepaid. Get my free cir- 

cular. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, Iowa. 
S. Cc. BUFF Orpington evcgs for hatching; 
strain of trapnested layers; excellent 
farm range stock, $2.00-15, €6.00-50, 810.00- 100. 
faction guaranteed. Raby chicks after May ist, 
each, prepaid. Mrs. Glenn Healy, Moscow, lowa 





Martz 
quality 
Satis- 
2c 











\ C. Buff Orpingtons, Martz strain. Birds of quality, 


». type, color, heavy layers Eggs prepaid 15, 
$2.50; 50, 86.50; 100, 612. Mrs. Thos. Baumgardner, 


Colc hester, Illinois 


big bone, good 


S Cc. Butt Orgingtoas (Martz eteain(. 
i. quality, excellent layers. Eggs ¢3,50-30; $5.50- 
50; €10.00-100. Parcel post prepaid. E. J. Maland, 





Jewell, Kc wa 


] UFF Orpingt< eggs for hatching. 
market, show or winter laying 
show record. Special price 530 eggs 


H, T. Farrar, Ames, lowa 





Best for the 
Eleven years’ 
Baby chicks 





\ THITE Orpington eggs for hatching, $1.80 per 15, 
€9.00 per 100; special matings, $2.50 per 15 





8 8. B Green, New Sharon lowa 
SINGL E Comb White Orotartons. beavy laying 
Ss etrain. Egge—i5, $1.50; 100, 87.00. Mrs. Floyd 


Ma thews, Stockport, lowa. 
UFF Orpington eggs, $1.50 per 15, 04.00 per 45, 
B 8 80 per 105. Mrs. John McManus, Diagonal, Ia. 











n= from pure bred 8. C. Buff Orpingtons. Mrs 
4 Chas. Hinkiey, Cameron, » Mo 

ANCONAS. 
eee PRADA AR AAA a 
QING! E Comb Ancona eggs for hatching, range 
flock, 82.00 for 15, @5.00 for 50, $8.00 for 100. Mrs. 


Geo. P. Scott, Batavia, Iowa, R. 2 
i ONA eggs for hatching, Sheppard strain, both 
4\ combs, 62.50 per 15. Oliver Crum. Ida Grove, Ia. 








DOaS. 


Nn eee 


AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and Old English Shepherd dogs. Trained 
mate dogs, brood matrons, puppies allages. Send 10c 
for tustructive list. W. BR. Watesoms, Box 1906. 


PLYMOUTA KOCKS. 


Eggmore Strain 
Barred P. Rocks 


Eggs for hatching, 
15 for $2.00. % for 
$8.50. Write for de. 
scriptive circular. 

ddress 
J. A. BENSON, 
South Fifth Avenue, 
SHELDON, IOWA. 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


“Weight With Quality” 
Eggs from bigger Barred Rocks than you ever 
owned, $3.00 per 15; $5.00 per 30; 810.00 per 100 
J. KEK. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 














ARRED Rock eggs from large, extra fine. narrow 
barred stock. Bred oar both beauty and ege 
production. 67.50-100; 84.00-50; $2.00 15. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Baby chicks af ter April 20th, 25¢ each. 
Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 





ENSON’S Mammoth White Kocks, best 

in twenty-eight years Pure white pullets mated 
with mammoth cockere!s. Eggs 2.00 per 15, $5.00 per 
50, $9.00 100. Special pens, #4.00 per 15. JAMES 
JENSON & SONS, Neweil, lowa 





big boned, deep, narrow 
mat- 
$3.00; 
amy 


ARRED Rock eggs frow 

barring birds, good laying strain, cockere! 

ing, weighing 10 and 12 Ibe.—15 eggs. 1.75; 30 

100, $38.00 Satisfaction or money back. 
Bartow. Lynnville, lowa. 









eee & BRADLEY Barred Rock eggs, 





cockerel] mating. males direct. Range 82.00 per 
15; 99.00 per 100. Pens 84.00 per 15. Satisfaction. 

Mrs, Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, lowa. 
Range, 88 per 100: 


aw RIZE Lee White Re cks. 


2n, 85 Won ailver cup, 4 sweepstakes, 24 

















~ A at 3 ‘shows: coc kerels scored 96 Murie 
Millis, New Providence, lowa. 
ARRED Rock eggs. Bred to lay, 200-240 trap- 
nested stock, pen mated: $2.00-15, $4.50-50, $8.00- 
100, prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. E. L. 
Ruring, Gowrie, lowa 
Barred Rock eggs from stock direct— 


T RADLEY 

15, $2.00; 50, $5.00; 100, $8.00 
—15, $4.00 Satisfaction gi iaranteed 
What Cheer, lowa 





Special dark mating 
Frank Santee, 











UFF Rocks. Bre eller for 14 years. Large boned, 
even buff, healthy stock farm range. . Eggs, 
2.00-15, 84.00-45, $7.00-100. Clyde J. Wright, Knox 


ville, low i 





Bradl ey strain. Range. $1.50 
00 per 15: 100-87.00. Special 
M. Phelps, Monmouth, 


I ARRED Rock eggs 

pens, $2.00, $3.00, 85 
rates. on other quantities 5. 
Iilinols 





\ 7, MUTE Plymouth Kock eggs, 66.00 for 100, 
€2.00 for 15, $8.00 for 3 5 Supertor 


84.00 for 50 
laying strain. Mrs DD. We Browning, Newton, lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs for hatching; fine barred, 
large boned, ceckerel matings; $10.00 per 100, 
$2.00 per 15. Mrs. J.C. Johnson, Lynnville, lowa. 





Fishel strain; 
$4.00; 100, 


UALITY White Plymouth Rocks, 


15, 81.50; 50, 





excellent layers. Eggs- 
7.00. Mrs. James Murphy, Fairfax, lowa. 
Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks. 


ae 
flock, $2.00, 


Pen eggs. both matings, €5.00 per 15; 
Grace Coon, Ames, lowa. 


s10.( » 'D er 100, 





Ww HI r E Plymouth Rock eggs, selected farm range 
flock—large, vigorous stock—€1.50-15, $3.50-50, 


6.00-100. Edw. Lybbert, R. 2, Cresco, lowa 





gor hes bred Barred Piymouth Rocks, Brad- 
4 ley-Thompson; heavy layers; 83.50 per 50; 96.50 


per 100. Mrs. Vernie Mount, Churdan, lowa 





large, well 
$9.00 per 


ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs from 
barred stock, $2.00 per 15, 65.00 per 45, 
100. Mrs. Emi! Wurmnest, Morton, I11. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, select from range, 
large vigorous stock—2.00 for 15; $8.00 for 100. 
John Frank, Terrill, lowa. 





—= 


RHODE ISLAND 5A 


R. C. Rhode island Reds Reds 


Exclusively for nine years. A large, dark red. extra 
good farm flock. Eggs, selected, on for $1.75: 3 
$3.50; 50, 65.00; 100, $9.00. Order from this adver 
tisement. 

A. B. HEATH, Newell, lowa 


EMEMBER ye 4 highest ty, 
R’ Single Comb Rhod Inland heds. ee 
each season by world cham Fay Eges $3.00 for — 
postpaid; $8.00 for 50; $15.00 for 100, f. 0. b. express. 
Special Setting 96.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 
G. M. & L. Schaefer, Box 19, Billings, af 
INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds, big type, dark 
red, heavy layers. Winners past ten year. 
—Range. — Tt -. 
30 females and 2 mal 
€2.50-15; 87.00 per 50. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Tipton, Ig. 


N AYHOOD strain Rhode Island Reds (Singie 
P\ Comb), $3.00 per setting. Single Comb 
Island Red eggs, $2.00 per setting. Singie Comp 
Engtish White ) man eggs, $2.00 per setting. Wm. 
Baieriotzer, O'Fallon, Mo. 


pee Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for setting setting 
from big boned, dark red, heavy laying straig. 
First pen $5.00 per 15; second pen $3.00 per 15; flock 
range $10.00 per hundred. Mrs. J. Lefebure, 
Fairfax, lowa. 


C. REDS. Eggs for hatching, from high sc ortng, 

\. prize winning birds, culled for egg productigg. 

Pen, prize winning cockerel and hens, $5.00 per 15; 

uttlity, $1.25 per 15, @6.00 per 100. Ace Rowe, Wood- 
ward, Iowa. 


S.C. DARK REDS ®reeting and cutting :tirtom 


laying 
size. Farm range. Eggs, $8.00 per 100, prepaid, 
8. J 


STEDDOM, Granger, lowa. 


























E 





HODE Isiand Red eggs forsale. We nave tal type, 

length, very dark and the largest laying }~ 

of Reds in the west. Write for folder. 
Kes swick, Iowa. 


Hall 





7 


Qc . RED eggs for hatching. Beautiful. eve 
OO. red flock; excellent layers. $1.50 per 15, $8.99 
F. J. Bunnell, Earlham, 


per 100. Mrs. lowa. 





| 


OBE and Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for 





hatching, $2.00 per 15, $10.00 per 100. Mrs. W.. 
Freeman, Lake Wilson, Minn. 
bred Rose Comb Reds. Eggs 10, 


QTANDARD 
N baby chicks 25c each. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Riverside, Ia. 





Rose Cottage, 


SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs; large, dark 
OO red, winter layers; $1.25 15, $7.00 100. Mrs. Willis 
Boley, Kahoka, Mo., Route 8 


ARGE, dark red, good scoring R. 
laying strain guaranteed. 
Hedrick, lowa. 
QINGLE Comb Red eggs, well culled flock, 86.50 per 
K 100: pen, $2.00 per 15. Mrs, Hugh Miller, Jeffer- 
son, Iowa 





5, best 


igh Re i a 











I ARK cherry Rose Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 
$2.00 dozen, postpaid. George Wicks, Elmore, 
Minn. 


I I. RED eggs for hatching, 10c aptece, 
« hundred. Mrs. J. R. 





$8.00 per 
Lincoln, Grinnell, lowa. 





| dae Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 10 cents; 1 
38.00. Elmer Mason, Gilmore City, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds.- Write for egg 
circulars. P.H. Thiel, Renwick, Iowa. 





W YANDOTTES. 








rs Comb White Wyandotte eggs for hatching. 
White Wing strain direct. Blue ribbon winnen 


where ever shown. 61.50 per 15; $4.00 per 50; 6720 
per 100. Prompt shipment. Phone 9A382. @G. L. 
Dreher. Ross, lowa. 





Ww HITE Wyandottes—The layers win, Iowa State 
Fair 1919, ist pen; Austin, Minn., ist and 4th, 
cockerels. 200 egg strain, Eggs for hatchi 
$3.00; 30, $5.00; 50, $8.00. H. F. Duer, Box W. Hage 
Grove, lowa. 








es for hatching from our bred to lay Saow 
iu Flake White Wyandottes, Regal strain. Guar- 
oo nine chicks or refill at half price. 100, $9.00; 


50, 85.00; 15, $2.25. Quietdalie Farms, Kellerton, lows. 





UFF Rocks that are golden buff. Quality not 
quantity eggs, $1.75-15, $3.00-30. J.5. Howe & 
Son, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
V ALLEY View Farm 
per 100; $2,00 per 15 
Rapids lowa. 








Barred Rocks. Eggs, 87.00 
Louis Hadenfeldt, Sioux 





best laying 


gee from Barred Plymouth Rocks; 
Wright, 


4 strains combined, $6.00 per 100. J. H. 
Dana, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs—farm range—15, 
$1.50; 100, $7.00. Joe Granpmann, Pilato, Minn 





Ww HITE Plymouth Rock eggs, farm range; 50, 
$3.50; 100, 86.00. O. C. Lund, Jewell, Iowa, R. 2 
I UFF Rock eggs, 82.50 per setting; 
Fred Manny, Ft. Madison, lowa. 





$10.00 per 100 





BANGS ANS. 
\ y HITE Langehan eggs, 81.50 for 15; 68.00 per 
hundred. Mrs. E. R. Stamm, Norborne, Mo. 








O8E Comb White Wyandotte eggs for hatching; 

Dunstin strain with Keeler cross. Ferttle eges 

guaranteed, $2.00 per 15, $5.50 per 50, $10.00 per 1M 
H. A. Johnson, Glidden, Iowa. 





W HITE Wyandottes, Fishel strain direct Grand 

special mating of great winter layers and blue 
ribbon winners. Eggs, $3.00 per 15. F. A. Van Ant 
werp. Jefferson, Lowa. 





4™ us for our mating list and prices on our Farm- 

ers’ Friend White Wyandottes. We guarantee 
@ reasonable hatch Hall & Sons, Box 10 
Bentonsport. Iowa. 


GILVER Laced Wyandottes; farm 
N winners. Eggs for hatching—15, $1.50; 
50, $3.75 John A. Johnson, 
Mound, 


Chas. E. 





range; show 
SD, $2.90: 
Pilot 


War Wyandottes; descendants from pris 
winners; excellent layers. Hatching eggs, 6% 
per 100. Mrs. Carl Batschelet, Clemons lows 


W HITE Wyandotte eggs, Martin strain. proilfic 
layers. Farm flock, $1.50 per 15, 94.00 per @ 
$7.00 per 100. M. M. Smith, Hepburn, lowa 


Ctreular free. 
lowa. 











os from fine Black Langshans at reasonable 
prices Also some good cocks and cockerels. 
Ethel Patty, Searsboro, Iowa. 





ps RE bred Black Langshan eggs, 15 for $2.00; 100 
for $10.00 Frank Merkel, Kensett, lowa 

1G Black L angen ans, greatest laying strain. Sat- 

tsfaction guaranteed. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, la 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





ARR een 
UFF Rock eggs $2.50 per setting. 68.00 per 100. 
Eggs from heavy laying strain; fowls won first 

und second at North Missouri Fair and second at 
Missouri State Poultry Show at Marshall. Also eggs 


for sale from full Bleed White Leghorns, Ferris 
strain; same price as Buff Rocks. Mrs. N. F 
Kidder, Mo. 


McMurtrey, 





QPECKI ED Sussex (Biue Ribbon Strain) eggs; 
N fifteen $5.00; hundred 615.00. Baby chicks. 
Stanley Elliott, Strawberry Point, Iowa. 








GEESE. 
se ee eges from extra large stock, 35c 
each. C. Pelham, Marion, Iowa, R. No. 2 





Tx LOUSE goose eggs, 60c each. Carl Narveson, 


Kense tt, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Whites, heary winter 

layers. Eggs 66 and €3 per 15: 67 per. - from 

range flock. Write ng ams list. A. F. Brown, 
Jefferson, lowa, Route N 








Oakiand towa. 
and Shepherd pups, males 


BEAUTIFUL COLLIE ; $12.50, females $7.50, natural 





heelers, Picture 10c. R. Ellis, Beaver Crossings, Neb. 


AVE you seen the Rhode Island Whites? Write 
me for eggs, circular and Information. Jehan 
Roth, Morton, Lil, 





] OSE Comb White Wyandotte eggs for batching- 
15, $1.50; 50, 84.00; 100, $8.00; farm 
J. M. Cormack, Moorland, Iowa. 


UFF Wyandottes. 





Cockerels, and eggs 





























prise winning free range, 84.00; 100, ue 
Geo. M. Deyoe, Mason City, Iowa. Ms . 
Ss" PERIOR strain Columbian Wyandottes. Egg?- 
15, €2,50; 50, $7.00; 100, $12.00, prepaid. Mm 
Frank Shryack, Colchester, Ill. —_ 
(CLOVERMEAD White Wyandottes ‘Good laying 
strain. Eggs—#1.50 for 15, $7.50 per 100, postpaid 
Mrs. Wm. Barrans, Lenox, Iowa. ——— 
(cums Wyandotte eggs for hatching. Free 
/ range @4.00 for 50; €8.00 for 100. rs. Ross 
Schultz, Bagley, lowa. — 
QILVER Laced Wyandottes. Good farm 4 
sock. Eggs, 15-61.25, 100-6.50. Mrs. Andre 
Nelson, Walker, lowa. —— 
XTRA fine Columbian Wyandotte eges for hstel 
‘4 ing. $10.00 per 100, $2.00 per 15. Mrs. J.‘ Joba 
son, Lynnvilie. lowa. 
ts _ssell 
Ww HITE Wyandotte eggs, Fishel stra!n, hes 
winter layers, $8.00 per hundred. ¢ 
nard, Webb, lowa. 
_ 
GILVER Laced Wyandottes, farm range H Haves 
\ eggs—15, $1.50; 30, $2.50; 100, ¢7.00. KE. 0. D: 
Stanhope, Iowa. 
— 





Git L.VER Laced Wyandotte eggs for hatc cht ne 
62.60; 100, $7.00. Charles French, Nashua 1oW 





Ww Wyandotte eggs. farm raised, 63.00 
hundred. Chris. H. Miller, Latimer, low® 


AB 





\ THITE Wyandotte eggs—s600 per 100 
Jacobson, Madrid, lowa. R. 1, Box 15+ 
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WALLACES’ 





FARMER 


1153 








-DEGREE 
INCUBATOR 


even temperature, thor- 
ough ventilation, not just 
claims, but all 

teed, No 


with less attention,strong 
chicks that live because 
batched right. Patented 


Room tem- 
ary 66 de- 
. 4 sizes. Backed 
Ey the strongest incuba- 
tee ever writ- 
or lit 


HATCH 103° Degree Incubator Oo. 
FREE Box MME Gown Point Ind. 









1735 “Gaaween* 
Belle City Incubator |, 







Hot -Water, C Tank, Double Users 
ohn Tes eee Datta EA thy $18.50 


Freight Prepaid —:,°f 
Guarant 











An incubator that is abso- 
lutely self-regulating. Will 
go through an entire hatch 
without the touch of a human 
hand. Can be set positive at 
the start and always stay on 
the hatching temperature. 
Regulation means more 
Gag chicks. Catalog free. 


CARTERS SCIENTIFIC HEN 


























Carter Bros., Bluffs, Ill. 
BEGHORNS. 
ERRIS 230-264 trapnested stock and Wyckoff 






heavy laying strain 8. C. White Leghorns. This 
is the kind that pays. Healthy, Hogan tested, bred 
for highest egg production. Winter layers. 175 pul- 
lets laid 148% dozen eggs January 1920. Eggs $1.75, 15; 
$8.00 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Sidney A, 
Lyon, Creston, R. 4, lowa. 





S C. BROWN Leghorn eggs, $1.50-15; #6.00-100. De- 
i. livered free. Bred on farm to lay for years. 
Hogan method. This year all males direct from 
ane Farm range. Mrs. Geo. Trescott, Win- 
eld, Mo. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Eggs and baby chix. 
Orders booked for spring delivery. 
G. M. WEST, 





Ankeny, lowa 





OR SALE—Single Comb White Leghorn eggs for 

hatching, from heavy laying strain; farm range, 
healthy stock. Price $7.00 per hundred. Mrs. 
Andrew S. Judd, Paton, lowa 





Pp RE bred Single Comb White Leghorns, Moen- 
dale strain, best winter layers. Eggs, $8.00 per 
hundred, $5.00 per 50, $2.00 per 15. Mrs. John Selting, 
Route 5, Cherokee, Iowa. 


get laying 8. C. White Leghorns, bred to 

“shell out eggs”—aend doit. Eggs 83.00 per 15, 
$18.00 per 100; 25% cash for booking order. Thos. J. 
Sedam, Red Oak, Iowa. 


panics White Leghorns; pure bred, largest 
strain; heavy winter layers; $1.50 per 16, $8.00 
per 10. Pekin duck eggs, $1.00 per8. Mrs. Henry 
Moore, Graham, Mo. 











C. W. LEGHORN hatching eggs; Ferris and 
+ Young strains; farm range; winter layers; $7.50 








per 100. Mrs. Fred Sanders, Route 5, Cedar Fa!ls, Ia. 
a Rkon White Leghorns—286-egg strain. Free 
range flock. Fertility guaranteed. Eggs $1.50 


ber 15, #5.00 per 100. Geo. Morrison, Batavia, lowa. 





(FORMOBLEN strain 8. C. Brown Leghorns. Fine 
layers. Eggs 6c each. Mrs. Kate E. Dobson, 
€1, Osborn, Missouri. 








Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatch- 
15, i €3.50; 96, $6.25. Golden Rule 
imore, . 








(OLDEN Buff Leghorns—money makers and show 
J birds. Fresh eggs—100, $8.00. Agnes Smiley, 


Braddyville, lowa. 





QEI ECTED R. C. Brown Leghorn eggs for hatch- 
_ i laying strain, $6.00-100. Mrs. Glen Sayder, 
yton wa, 

















QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. Excellent layers. 
OE 100-87.00. Mrs. John Evans, Route 7, 
Mar lle Mo 

c C. W Leghorn eggs for hatching, $7.50 per 100, 





postage pald. Roy McWilliams, Grand Junc- 


tlon, a 









QINGLE Combed Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.25-15, 
\O $6.00-100. Mrs, Homer Peery, R.5, Trenton, Mo. 


QELECTED eggs from pure bred Rose Comb Brown 
© Leghorns, $7.00 100. C. F. Walters, Shell Rock, Ia. 








— 
QINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching, 
© $5.25 per hundred. Mrs. Emma Swinbank, Colo, la 





“= ath 

R°: Comb White Leghorns—100 eggs ¢6.00. Ray 
Le 1, Everly, lowa. 

_ ae 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
een 
Rake ED ROCK EGGS 
~ ak Chicago and Indianapolis first prize win- 
yt &reat layers. $2 per 15, $10 per 100 and up. 
RB FF DUCK EGGS 
npt delivery, safe arrival and good hatch 








cn teed. Twenty-eighth year. Circular free. 

ARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, Ind. 
| ee hicks and eggs—S. C. W. Leghorns from 
rap -d breeders, 236-292 egg line. Also 
White Wyandottes. Special May 





live delivery. 
owa. 


Grandview Poultry 


tur 





E°ss for hatching. Select Rose Comb Rhode 
Siand Reds, farm range, 61.50 for 15, gg ong 
Mrs. 






Embden goose eggs, $2.00 for five. 
ilein, Webster City, lowa. 


SUSSEX. 








Onn 

SPECKLED Sussex (Blue Ribbon strain) eggs, $3.00 

A Been ing. Choice pullets, $5.00 each. Mrs. C. 
*sner, Edgewood, lowa. 











The Price of Chicks 


It seems reasonable to the poultry 
interests for a poultry department to 
question the wisdom of growing chicks 
each year, but we met a lady the other 
day who apparently has renewed a bit 
of her youth; and all because she is 
not going to have added to the rest of 
her cares this spring the responsibility 
of growing chickens. This lady lives 
on a fruit farm where in their season 
they have strawberries, gooseberries, 
currants, blackberries and raspberries, 
cherries, plums and apples. 

“It’s a fact that chickens and small 
fruit do well together,” she told us, 
“but I have been sandwiched in be- 
tween. When the strawberries are 
ripening and the old chicks are grow- 
ing while the last hatches are still 
coming, until when I went to bed at 
night I would lie and cry with the 
stinging tiredness of my body. I 
thought I had to go right on hatching 
chicks each year, and doing double 
duty, and probably would be setting 
hens this minute, but John two years 
ago put in five acres of alfalfa. The 
alfalfa, strawberries and chicks came 
together last year and I played out. 
The doctor’s bill for me was $30, and 
that was the smallest part of what I 
lost—the waste of the girl I got from 
town would have kept our family a 
week, to say nothing of the trouble 
with his stomach John had from 
change of cooking. 

“This year I said to John: ‘Now, 
see here. We have enough good pul- 
lets to keep us in eggs and pay the 
grocer bill this year, and we can buy 
fries, or eat smothered chicken if we 
have to. Last year the chickens were 
the price of my health. This year all 
the tragedies that came about last 
year because I couldn’t be in six 
places at once will be avoided. There 
will be no eggs smeared from hens 
quarreling over nests (when I am try- 
ing to encourage hens to get broody, 
I humor them like babies; you know 
if you change their nests before they 
are real broody it breaks them up). 
There will be no heart breaks this 
year over infertile eggs, chicks dead 
in the shell and white diarrhea. 

“If chickens sprang up like Jack- 
in-the-pulpits, I might be justified in 
growing them as annuals, but when 
my time is full up with other things, 
would be the last straw, I will keep 
them as biennials. The eggs I take 
to the store will pay for fries.’ ” 

Her arguments sounded reasonable, 
hence this article. 

co ~ cS ok 

P. S. My friend has yielded to the 
call of the season; she just phoned 
me that she has set three hens. “You 
are spoiling my story,” I protested. “I 
thought you had a splendid talking 
point when you showed me how your 
last year’s chickens were the price 
of your health and leisure.” 

“Oh, that was last month,” she ar- 
gued. “Taking care of chicks is good 
for me; it takes me out of the kitchen. 
Anyway I like it; spring wouldn't be 
spring without baby chicks. of 
course they do cost me a lot, but you 
can’t get anything good in this world 
without paying the price, which in 
this case is ‘cheep—cheep—cheep.’ ” 





The Market for Fries 


To get the most out of chicks of 
frying size, one must keep in touch 
with the market. On the farm we want 
our fries big enough to make a good 
bite, but the city market often calls 
for fries when they are barely broiler 
size. If that is what the market is will- 
ing to pay for, then is the time to mar- 
ket, regardless of our personal prefer- 
ences, 

Let us hope that Cho-Cho, the clown 
who came forth after the inspiration 
of the Child’s Health Organization, 
will not destroy our market for friés 
thru his health talks. Cho-Cho holds 
up a skillet, and with tears rolling 
down his cheeks, says: “You can eat 
a chicken before it’s born and after 





it’s dead—but don’t fry it.” 


How to Prevent 


White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw in 
Preventing White 
Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White Diar- 
rhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of 
her experience in her own words: 


‘‘Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great 
many from this cause, tried many 
remedies, and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 25, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. I used two 63c — 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine, and my 
chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and al- 
ways get the remedy by return mail. 
—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beacons- 
field, Iowa.’’ 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Bacil- 
lus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through the 
yolk of the newly hatched egg. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea. 
Don’t wait until it kills half your chicks. 
Take the ‘‘stitch in time that saves nine.”’ 
Remember, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 


Raised 98% of Chicks Hatched 


Mr. R. A. Muir of the Red Rose Poultry Farm, 
Salina, Kauns., writes: ““Non of losing baby 
chicks any more from White Diarrhea. The 
first two years I was in business I lost hundreds 
of chicks from this disease. The third year I 
tried Walko and raised 98% of chicks hatched.” 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., writes; 
“IT have lost my share of chicks from White 
Diarrhea. Finally Isent for two packages of 
Walko. I raised over 500 chicks and never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. Walko 
not only prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives 
the chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.” 


Lost Only Two Out of 400 


Mrs. Belle Vallett, Moscow, Iowa, writes: “I 
hatched 400 chicks, gave them Walko as soon 
as they could drink, and never lost but two 
while small.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
writes: ‘My first incubator chicks. when but 
a few days old, began to die by the dozens with 
White Diarrhea, I tried different remedies 
and was about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally I sent tothe Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We raised 700 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.” 


How to Try It 


The makers will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at their risk—postage prepaid 
—so you can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is for White Diarrhea in 
baby chicks. So you can prove—as thousands 
have proved—that it will stop your losses and 
double, treble, even quadruple your profits. 
Simply send coupon below for package of 
Walko—give it in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and watch results. You'll find 
you won't lose one chick where you lost hun- 
dreds befores It’s a positive fact. Itis guar- 
anteed. The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in Water- 
loo, Iowa, stands back of this guarantee. You 
run norisk. If you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used, your money 
will be instantly refunded. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 25 


Waterloo, Iowa 


Send me the Clese regular size (or |_Jj $1.04 
economical large size) package of Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy fo try at your risk. Send it 
on your positive guarantee to instantly refund 
my money if not satisfied in every way. Iam 
enclosing 63c (or $1.04). (P. O. money order, 
check or currency accepted.) 





Stop Losing Chicks 
Put Avicol in the drinking water. 


Most people lose half of every hatch, 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholera or 
white diarrhoea is the trouble. The U. S. 
Government states that over half the 
chicks hatched die from this cause. 

An Avicol tablet in’ the 
drinking water, will positively 
save your little chicks from 
all such diseases. Inside of 48 
hourd the sick ones will be ag 
lively as _ crickets, Avicol 
keeps them healthy and makea 
them grow and develop. 

Mrs. Vannie Thackery, R. F. D. 3, St. 
Paris, O., writes: “I had 90 chicks and 
they all died but 32. Then I commenced 
on Avicol and haven't lost any since. 
They have grown wonderfully.” 

It costs nothing to try Avicol. If you 
don't find that it prevents and promptly 
cures white diarrhoea and all other bowel 
diseases of poultry, tell us and your 
money will be refunded by return mail. 
Avicol is sold by most druggists and poul- 
try remedy dealers, or you can send 25¢ 
or 50c today for a package by mail poste 
. Burrell-Dugger Co., 486 Columbia 
ldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


stops chicks dying 


Sick Baby Chicks? 


There is only one way to deal with baby chicks 
end that is to keep them well. Doctoring a hun- 
@red or more ehicks is mighty discouraging work. 

It’s pure carelessness to lose more than 10 per 
eent of chicks, from hatching to full growth. Many 
lose 40 per cent to 60 per cent, and even more. No 

rofit in that. 

° Our book, “Care of Raby Chicks” (free) and @ 
ackage of Germozone ts the best chick insurance. 
YITH BABY CHICKS YOU MUST PREVENT 

SICKNESS—NOT ATTEMPT TO CURE. “I never 

had a sick chick all last season"—C. O. Petrain, 

Moline, Ill. ‘‘Not acase of white diarrhoeain three 

years”—Ralph Wufst, Erie, Pa. “Have 800 chicka 

pow 5 weeks old and not a single case of bowel 
trouble’—Mrs. Wm. Christiana, Olive Ridge, New 

York. “Two weeks after we started last spring we 

were @ mighty discouraged pair. Every day from 

three to six chicks dead. A neighbor put us next 
to Germozone and we are now sure if we had had it 
at the start we a not aly a single chick"— 

Wm. E. Shepherd, Scranton, Pa. 

ERMOZONE is a wonder worker for 

G chicks, chickens, pigeons, 

cats, dogs, rabbits or other pet or domestic stock. 

It is preventive as well as curative, which is tem 

times better. It is used most extensively for roup, 

bowel trouble, snuffies, gleet, canker, swelled head, 
sore head, sores, wo 8, loss of fur or feathers. 

B5c, 75c, $1.50 pkgs. at dealers or postpaid. 


BABY CHICKS 


Babv Chicks 


700,000 chicks for March, April, May and 
une delivery.® 200, eggs per setting. 
lymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, R. I. 

Orpingtons, Minorcas, Black Spanish An- 

conas, Leghorns, Light Brahmas and Black 











Langshans. We have shipped baby 
chicks the lastthree years to 44 
STATES without any appre- @ 
Safe deliver 
guaranteed. Postage paid. 


ciable loss. 
Catalog F 

Miller Poultry Farm 

Box 518, Lancaster, Mo. 


by Chi 


6 leading breeds, day old chicks Sefe 
delivery anywhere Postpaid. Strong, 
healthy. vigorous, heavy laying stock 
Catalog FREE. 
Farrow-flilrsh Co. Peorta, Minols 


, BABY CHICKS 


15 varieties, lowest prepaid prices. 
Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 
Grove, R, 1, Iowa. 




















ABY CHICKS. Best grade, guaranteed iaying, 
pure bred stock. White Leghorns, $18 per 100; 
Brown Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Reds, $18; Buff 
Orpingtons, $21. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Booth Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 


ABY CHICKS. High class 8. C. W. Leghorn 
baby chicks, $16. per 100. Circulars free. 
Eggland Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 


" pUOHS. 


Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


If you want to raise ducks weighing up to 8. 10 and 
12 pounds each, send me an order fora setting or two 
of eggs at $4.00 per setting of 11 prepaid, 
EDMOND M. STONE, Chariton, lowa 














AWN and White Indian Runmer duck eggs for 

hatching, $1.50 per 13, 89.00 per 100. Heavy lay- 
ers. Eight prise winners in flock. 8. B. Green, New 
Sharon, Iowa. 


AMMOTH Pekin duck eggs from strictly big type 
stock, three dollars per eleven, prepald. Meadow 
Brook Farm, Box 6, Stacyville, lowa. 


AMMOTH Pekin and Rouen duck eggs, $2.00 per 
13; large stock. Carl Narveson, Kensett, Iowa. 











EKIN ducks—Illinois State Show winners; 11 
eggs, $3.00. Mrs. Fred Welch, Monmouth, Ill. 





UFF Orpington duck eggs from good layers, $1.75 











Mark a in square indicating size package 
wanted, Large package contains nearly three 





times as much as small Prices include war 
tax. () 


fori1. C. H. Pelham, Marion, Iowa. 
NAME HITE Pekin duck eggs—#1.50-11: $2.00-22; $3.00- 
30; $5.00-60—all season. Mrs. Will Reed, Lake 
Town Park, lowa, R. 4. 
AWN-White Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.50-15. 
STATB R. F. D. Hill Sisters, Kell, Ill. 





BRAHMAS. 








IGHT Brahma eggs, $2.00 for 15, $10.00 per 100. 
C, R, Silcox, Dunnel!, Minn, 
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[ Boys’ Corner 


}Fhis department is for beginners. We talk here 
@bout the simple things of farming; about the sol) 
aed how it was made; bow plants grow init; about 
erm aenimale—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
x they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 

















these things and many more, and any time any- 

wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
Wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
hope he wi!l write us. 


| ——— 








Spring Pigs 


About nine million spring pigs are 
born on the farms of Iowa during the 
The 


problem before Iowa farmers is to get 


months of March, April and May. 


these pigs to market as cheaply as pos- 
sible. 
to make 
push them along with the greatest pos- 
the mar- 


Some farmers say the best way 
money on spring pigs is to 


sible speed, getting them on 
ket 


November. 


in September, October or early 
3ut most farmers say the 
spring pigs 


feeding them only 


thing to do is to carry 
along 


two or three pounds of corn and oats 


rather slowly, 


per head daily while they are on grass, 
and not giving them much grain until 
the new corn comes in. Pigs handled 
in this way ordinarily come to market 
in December or January. Still other 
farmers try to hold their pigs back for 
@ March market. 

Hog prices are nearly always high in 
September. Sometimes the September 
prices are not so high as the August 
prices, but they are always higher than 
the November and December prices. 
If you have some early March pigs, | 
would suggest that you try pushing 
them along as rapidly as possible, in 
an effort to get them on the September 
market. Our best hog men, by putting 
their spring pigs on self-feeders of corn 
and tankage are able to bring them to 
a weight of a little over 200 pounds at 
six to seven months of age. There is 
a rare satisfaction in sending your pigs 
to market in September at a weight of 
a little over 200 pounds, when your 
neighbors’ pigs are around 100 pounds 
im weight. If you are going to put 
spring pigs on the September market, 
you can’t feed oats. Oats are one-third 
hulls. If you feed them in amounts of 
more than one-half pound per pig daily, 


you slow down the rate of gain. To 
reach the September market with 
spring pigs you must depend mostly on 
corn Besides corn, you must feed 


something very rich in bone and mus- 
cle-building material, such as tankage, 


skim-milk or buttermilk. Under ordi- 
Mary conditions, the best scheme is to 
give shelled corn in one self-feeder and 


~ face se is very 
selling as high 
tankage 


tankage in another. 
high-priced nowadays, 
as $6 a hundred. To save 
Professor Evvard, of the lowa station 
at Ames, has found it worth while to 
mix corn oil cake meal with the tank- 
age half and half This corn oil 
cake meal can be bought from the 
Clinton Sugar Refining Company, at 
Clinton, Iowa, and from the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, at Chicago. 
When the corn oil cake meal is added 
fn small amounts to a corn and tank- 
age ration, it not only saves on the 
tankage, but it also increases the rate 
of gain. Altho the corn oil cake meal, 
when added to a corn and tankage 
ration, does splendidly, it is worse 
than useless when added to a corn- 
alone ration. Neither does it seem to 
be worth while when fed in connec 
tion with corn and shorts. It is rather 
doubtful, also, if it is worth while 
when fed in connection with corn and 
milk 

Besides giving your pigs all the 
shelled corn and tankage they want to 
eat from separate self-feeders. it is 
also a good plan to keep salt and lime 
before them where they can get at it 
whenever they wish, and of 
they shonld have access to pure water 


course 


at all times, as well as a shady place 
to lie. You can nail together some 
foot-boards to make a shade, and un- 
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SERVICE STATIONS 
10WA 
South wick Motor Serv. Co., 300 Chestnut St., Atlantic 
Hodges Battery Works..... 405 Valley St., Burlington 
Electrical Service Co....412 2d Ave. E., Cedar Rapids 


A. B. Johmson Service Co.............+-..- Davenport 
106-14 Brady St 

Auto-Motive Service. Inc. .......Des Moines 
1601 Locust St 

Kerper Electric Co .......-.. 16 Eighth St., Dubuque 


Mason City Battery & Electric Oo.. Mason City 

M4 Firet St. 5. W 

Automottve Electric Service Co 
6 P “= = 

Central Battery & = +e - 

SE Firth 8 St. 


ILLINOIS 


Hackett-Harv  & Go 
) W. Washington St 

Fred Swanson Co 
12-14 F Washington St 


Sioux City 


Waterloo 


Bloomington 


Champaign 


Northern Ignition Co.........-+----se+0 sees Chicago 
12i1 Di ve rey “Par kway 
American Bosch Megne Tye Chicago 
37 Mivhigan Ave 
Decatur Battery Se vice Station .. Decatur 
318 East Main St 
Washington Garage......811 Chicago Ave., Evanston 
P. & M. Aocessory Co 170 Seminary St., Galesburg 
Zinser Bros. & Co _— $14 Scott St.. Joliet 
Fortin Bros. Garage......151-9 Station St., Kankakee 
Chapin Electric Garage.......413 Broadway, Lincoln 
Ottawa Electric Co Foot of Ci'nton St., Ottawa 
517 Fulton St.. Peoria 


Graham -Seltzer & Co 
Abbott Auto Electric Co 
Eric J. Gustafson 

Chapin Electric Garage 


7 19 Mai 1 St.. Quincy 
7 wi ‘mne bago St.. Rockford 
a Springfield 


jackson St 


Rutzow Bros. Garage 330 Elm St.. Sycamore 
MISSOURE 
Holthaus Saddlery & Auto Supply Co.......5t. Louts 


3225 Locust Bt 
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You Can’t Experiment 
With Ignition 


You must have power you can depend upon—and you 
must have it now, this season. 


Your truck, your tractor, your stationary engine, your 
automobile must do its work for you all the time without 
let-up or tie-up, that’s what you are paying for. And its 
ability to serve you dependably and profitably depends 
entirely upon the ability of its ignition to stand up and 
deliver all the time. 


There is one word in the gas engine world that stands 
for absolute dependability and that word is BOSCH. 


Bosch High Tension Magneto Ignition—the sturdy, responsible, self-con- 
tained producer of the life-giving stream of fire, has sustained the domi- 
nant position in ignition fields through years of supreme service to three 
million users. 

Don’t Experiment Be Sure Specify Bosch 
300 Service in 300 Centers 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 


Branches: New York = Detroit - San Francisco 


& 2 


Stations 





Chicago - 





CARS — MOTOR BOATS — MOTORCYCLES -— GAS ENGINES —ETC 








der these boards fix up a‘ sand-bath way they get average daily gains of | on a very light ration until about the 
which you can keep moistened with | about one-half pound per head, and the | first of December and then feeding 
crude oil, so as to keep off the lice. | average pig weighs around 100 pounds | heavily on new corn for a Marc! 

In an experiment at Ames last year | in October. By that time, new corn is | ket. The March market is just about 
one lot of pigs which had a shaded | ready, and the pigs are pushed along | as good as the September market, and 


sand bath of 


this sort to lie down in | as rapi 








dly as possible with a full feed | the pigs which you feed for it can be 


did far better than another lot which | of new corn for a late December or | manufactured three-fourths out of new 
was given exactly the same feed but } early January market This scheme | corn and only one-fourth out of old 
had no shade of this sort | works fairly well. The pigs which have | corn. It takes more skill to feed for 
Feeding pigs for the September or | been fed oats on pasture with only a | the March market than it does for the 
early October market has several ad- | light feed of corn have a rather gaunt, | September or December markets. Dut- 
vantages. In the first place, the prices | Stretchy appearance, and when they | ing the cold winter weather of Janr 
are nearly always high, and in the sec are given a full feed of corn they carry | ary and February, hogs gain rather 
ond place you have the pigs on vour | their weight to rather better advan- | slowly unless you are a genuinely good 
hands only six or seven months, and | tage than the pigs which are self-fed | hog man. 
the labor of feeding is less and the | 0m corn and tankage during the sum- The safe thing to do is to handle 
risk of loss by disease is less. Cholera |} mer But from a dollars-and-cents your pigs in the same way as mast 
ordinarily does not break out in seri- | Standpoint, the pigs which are carried | other people, and carry them al on 
ous form until late in the fall o1 long this way for a December or Jan- | pasture with a light grain ration, and 
in the winter The big disadvantag uary market do not usually turn out feed for-a December or January mar 
to this scheme is that you can not | SO Well as those which are put on a ket 3 if v pel like you wanted 
work it properly except with March | September or early October market “ Pend facet nage cee nen n, I 
pigs, and, moreover, you have to de- | They ordinarily bring about a dollar | would suggest that you experiment 
pend altogether on old corn, and old | less per hundred, and this, combined | from time to time with feeding out 
corn always seems very high in price with the greater risk of cholera, more | some spring pigs for the Sept mber 
Most farmers carry their spring pigs | than makes up for the fact that they market, and also when you have some 


thru 


the 
average daily of a pound or so of oats, 
a pound or so of corn, 
and possibly a little tankage. 


summer by feeding them an | are fed 
Ten 
a little shorts, tening 


In this 





first-rate by carrying their pigs 


so largely on cheap new corn. late spring pigs or summer pigs try 
feeding out for a March market. There 
is room for an unusual amount of skill 


and judgment in hog feeding. 


who have housing room for fat- 
hogs thru the winter often do 
along 
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RAPE FOR HOG PASTURE 


(Continued from page | | 4/) 


persists in the presence of the heavy 
grain ration it is well to allow the pigs 
to have access to rape only a part of 
the time each day until they become 
accustomed to the rape leaves. 

Rape furnishes a fairly long pastur- 
age season. Ofttimes we have grazed 
the rape of early April seeding from 
early June until late November, sonie 
five to five and a half months. In un- 
usual seasons, it is possible to graze 
pigs beginning at weaning time, for a 
period of practically six months, altho 
160 days is nearer the average period. 
Red clover, in good seasons, compares 
favorably with the rape, but in poor 


clover years the rape has the better of 
the pasturage season argument by 
about a month. Blue grass has a 


speckled season, with July and August 
invariably out of the running because 
of the dry weather and the natural 
habits of the plant. With short fall 
rains in vogue the last of the season’s 
blue grass is liable to be a bad failure; 
but with spring seeded rape on good 
corn land, the late fall growth is usu- 
ally very good. Rape keeps busy all 
summer, while blue grass sleeps. 
Rape endures pasturing very well, 
inasmuch as the roots grow stockily 
and in such a manner that the heavy 
trampling of the pigs does but little 
damage. Rape stands pasturing much 
better than does alfalfa, but of course 
not any better than blue grass, that 
king of permanent and lasting pasture 
crops. Rape being an annual, one does 
not worry or fret about the preserva- 
tion of the stand, as is the case with 
alfalfa, as well as with blue grass, 
sweet clover (first year’s growth) and 
red clover as well as the other clovers. 
Rape, being an annual, has some ad- 
vantages over the permanent and the 
semi-permanent grazing crops. As a 
quick-growing annual, rape has an ad- 
vantage that is of much practical im- 
portance. It takes front rank as our 
greatest emergency swine forage crop. 
It can be seeded any time from early 
April up to late May with the best of 
results; it may be seeded up to the 
middle of August and still get a fair 
growth, but nevertheless a disappoint- 
ing growth if one compares the August 
with the April seeding. When August 
com practically three-fifths to two- 
thirds of the growing season has 
passed; hence it is better to put the 
rape in before the last of June if an 
abundant growth is expected. For the 





real late seedings, rye or wheat are to 
be commended and preferred over 
rape 

Rape is easily seeded, and that at 
low cost. We prefer drilling the rape 
thru an ordinary grain drill, taking 
care not to put the rape in too deeply. 


Broadcasting is in order, and has the 
advantage of being faster and less ex- 





pensive; however, more seed is re- 
quired, as there is more wastage thru 
Poor covering and poor distribution. 

It somewhat unfortunate that the 
Seeding of rape usually comes between 
oat seeding and corn planting—a busy, 
anticipative time on the farm.  Oft- 
times in the rush it is likely that the 
Tape ed will have been forgotten, 
and the seeding, even tho the seed is 
available, crowded out by seemingly 
more urgent tasks. But we wish to 
emphasize that the seeding of the rape 
on t iverage farm makes all the dif- 
ference between no pasture or profit- 
less ture on the one hand and splen- 
did, ghly profitable pasture on the 
othe Hence the planting of the rape 
Is ¢ lered by progressive, far-seeing 
hog as of much practical moment, 
ar shly profitable undertaking to 
t ‘ ded seriously. 

n s strong where corn is weak. 
Ray lly balances corn to fairly 
800d advantage. Rape is rich in pro- 
tein and of such quality as to balance 
the proteins (quantitatively as 
Well qualitatively considered), of 
corn 


. Rape is rich in mineral ele- 
one such as those which form bone 
d build up the muscular, nerve and 





other tissues. Rapes’ edible portion is 
practically all leaves. Considering the 
fact that the leafy portions of plants 
are the most important in the balanc- 
ing of the grains this pasture crop has 
much to commend it in conjunction 
with corn feeding. And seeing that 
our big problem is to secure a corn 
balancer rather than a corn substitute 
in our pig feeding operations, rape fits 
in most splendidly because it supplies 
in large measure the deficiencies of 
the most profitable corn belt grain— 
corn. 

Some actual figures covering prac- 
tical feeding results secured with rape 








pigs were taken from approximately 50 
pounds to a weight of 225 pounds. One 
group was on alfalfa and the other on 
rape, both being self-fed, “free choice” 
style, on shelled corn, meat meal tank- 
age and block salt, each in a separate 
feeder. It took 121 days on alfalfa and 
only 122 days on rape to reach the 
designated weight of 225 pounds—not 
a bad showing for rape, considering 
that alfalfa is our greatest swine for- 
age. The feed required for a hundred 
pounds of gain was slightly in favor 
of rape. The requirements for each 
were as follows: 

Feed required for 100 pounds of gain 
on alfalfa 





Shelled corn, 342.7 pounds; 
meat meal tankage, 60 per cent grade, 
31.7 pounds; total concentrates, 374.7 
pounds. 








Rape Makes a Long Pasturage Season Possible 


pasture at Ames are in order. With a 
liberal grain ration we usually carry 
from twenty to thirty weanling pigs to 
the acre, taking them from spring time 
when they weigh about 30 to 50 pounds 
until November, the middle, when they 
tip the beam at 175 to 250 pounds. The 
more liberally the grain is allowed the 
greater is the gain in weight. These 
weights are practically always attained 
with an outlay of feed not to exceed 
400 pounds of grain, or grain plus sup- 
plement, such as meat meal tankage. 
At this rate we have a return of over 
16 pounds of hog gain for each bushel 
of 56 pounds of concentrated feed. 

In one of our tests two groups of 


Feed required for 100 pounds of gain 
on Dwarf Essex rape—Shelled corn, 
342.5 pounds; meat meal tankage, 60 
per cent grade, 22.4 pounds; total con- 
centrates, 364.9 pounds. 

Saving in the feed requirement, con- 
centrates, thru the use of rape as com- 
pared to alfalfa pasture—Shelled corn, 
.2 of a pound; meat meal tankage, 60 
per cent grade, 9.3 pounds; total con- 
centrates, 9.5 pounds. 

On every 100 pounds of gain there 
was a Saving on the rape as contrasted 
with the alfalfa pasture, of .2 of a 
pound of corn plus 9.3 pounds of high- 
priced meat meal tankage—a total sav- 
ing in concentrates of 9.5 pounds. On 
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the other hand, the alfalfa pastured a 
larger number of head to the acre, it 
requiring practically 1.6 acres of rape 
to furnish the pasturage of an acre of 
alfalfa. Still the alfalfa acre is more 
costly than the rape acre, and in add& 
tion the risk in pasturing the legume 
is greater, in that there is always dam 
ger of losing the alfalfa stand, partic 
ularly if not properly handled. At any 
rate, the test shows in clear fashion 
the relatively high value of rape as @ 
hog pasture. 

One year we compared a bunch of 
pigs fed on dry lot with those on rape 
pasture. Both groups were self-fed 
shelled corn, meat meal tankage and 
salt in separate feeders. The pigs in 
the dry Tot and those on rape gained 
at about the same rate, showing that 
both were about equally nourished, the 
rape pigs, however, having a little the 
advantage, as they reached a weight 
of 225 pounds about a week sooner. 
For every hundred pounds of gain 
made on the hogs the use of rape pas- 
ture effected a saving of a little over 
a fifth of a bushel of corn, or to be 
more exact, 12 pounds. In addition, 
there was a saving of more than a 
fourth of a sack of tankage, or 28 
pounds. Good rape on 50-bushel corn 
land will easily carry enough heavily 
grain fed pigs that the gain on the 
pasture will be 4,000 pounds, which 
calls for about twenty to twenty-five 
weanling pigs to the acre of rape. This 
is forty hundreds of pounds. This 
would give the rape acre an equivalent 
value of a little over eight bushels of 
corn, plus 11.2 sacks of tankage. With 
summer corn figured at $1.50 to the 
bushel and tankage at $5.50 the sack, 
we have the rape acre figuring up to 
$73.60, which is pretty good pay for an 
acre of good rape. This represents, in 
a measure, what the hog man may losé 
by not providing good pasture for his 
hogs The profit on the above acre, 
counting the production cost of the 
rape at $30 an acre, amounts to ap- 
proximately $43.60 On twenty hogs, 
this means a possible $2 greater profit 
per head. Rape pays good dividends; 
it makes the corn go farther and makes 
a sack of tankage last twice as long. 

Generally speaking, we have found it 
good practice to push the pigs on all 














plowed land, keeping tractor level. 
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grit—an advantage in comfort to operator and long life to 


Self-Steering Device causes engine to follow furrow in proper 
alignment clear across afield. Easily lifted at end for turning. 


Extra Wide Wheels Distribute Weight—the broad rear wheels 
Carry two-thirds of the weight, distributing pressure by breadth 
of rim so that soil is not packed or grouted. 


—But We Can’t Tell All About the 
Townsend in an Advertisement 


Get our booklet and study all the “reasons 
why” of its “different” features—and you'll 
have a bigger idea of what the tractor you 


Townsend Mfg. Co. 


Janesville Wis. 


Abundance of 


TOWNSEND TRACTORS 


for Plowing with 4 or 6 Bottoms 


The Townsend is a “‘Different’’ Tractor 
Here Are Some of the Features that Make the Townsend BEST For Plowing: 
Hitched Direct from Center—No Side Draft. 


power to pull 4 or 6 bottomsin any soil. All wheels run on un- 
This avoids stirring up of 





—and there’s a reason why every differ- 
ence from the others makes it better. 


Frame consists ‘of a steel box and boiler-like radiator like the 
fire-box and boiler of a locomotive or steam tractor. All driving 
bearings run through {the ‘rigid, steel box at the rear and cannot 










be wrenched or shal 


heard of. 


nor type. 
heat from exhaust. 
from dust and grit. 








out o Z 

Extra Large Cooling Capacity, Many large fluesin the boiler- 
like radiator carry the air for cooling. 
can be carried in it and “‘lay-ups’’ due to overheating are never 
It’s the most efficient cooling system. 

Engine isa 2 cylinder, 4 cycle, moderate speed, throttling gover- 
It is placed far enough ahead to protect operator from 
All bearings and working parts are protected 


Burns Kerosene 


At All Loads 


f al 


75 to 110 gallons of water 


The 25-50 
pulls6 or 7 bottoms. 
The 15-30 
pulls 3 or 4 bottoms. 
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‘pastures, and to do this by self-feeding 
the corn and the tankage. One can 
get along on good rape without the 
tankage, but generally it pays to feed 
it. The gains faster, and 
feed is saved thru its allowance. 

Give the fertile acres of the farm a 
chance to grow rape. Then give the 
pigs to the rape (so that the 
rape always keeps ahead of the pigs), 
with an abundance of good corn and 
some tankage (which may be self-fed 
to good advantage), some self-fed salt, 
and plenty of water, and watch the 
pigs grow! 

They will grow 


are some 


access 


into more real mon- 
ey, real profit money, than if the sea- 
son’s forage had been rapeless. Grow 
more rape; it yields good returns. 





Sugar Beet Prices 


A Wyoming correspondent writes: 

“Would it be better for me to con- 
tract to sell my sugar beets at $12 per 
ton on a flat rate or to contract to 
sell them on a sliding scale on the 
basis of $12 a ton, when sugar is 11 
cents per pound wholesale at New 
York, with a rise of $1 a ton for each 
cent sugar goes above 11 cents a 
pound at New York, and a drop of $1 
a ton for each cent sugar goes below 
11 cents a pound at New York? The 
New York price for the four months 
of November, December, January and 
February is to be averaged and used 
as a basis.” 

As an average of the ten years be- 
fore the war, granulated sugar sold 
wholesale at New York for about $4.85 
a hundred pounds, and at the same 
time the sugar beet farmers of the 
United States sold their beets to the 
factories at an average of about $5.34 
a ton. Before the war, it evidently 
took about 110 pounds of sugar on a 
wholesale New York basis to equal in 
value one ton of sugar beets as sold 
to the factory. Reasoning from this 
data, we believe that the sliding scale 
is devised very fairly. 


Early in April the November, De- 
cember, January and February sugar 
futures at New York were selling for 
an average of $12.15 per cwt. This is 
a rise of about $3 per cwt. over the 
early March level. It would seem, 
therefore, that our correspondent 
should try to get at least a $13 flat 
rate from the factory. Or perhaps he 


and his neighbors should club together 
and accept the sliding scale and sell 
on the New York sugar exchange 110 
pounds of December, January or Feb- 
ruary sugar for each ton of beets that 


they may reasonably expect to grow. 
‘At this writing the chances are decid- 
edly in favor of the sliding scale as 
against the $12 flat rate 

So far as lowa farmers are con- 
cerned, contracting to sell sugar beets 


a good 
next 
nearest 


mext December at $12 a ton is 
bit like contracting to sell corn 
December at $1 a bushel at the 
elevator. New corn may possibly sell 
for more than $1 a bushel next De- 
cember, but just the same $1 per bush 
el is a pretty fair price, roughly cov- 
ering cost of production 





Soy Beans With Corn for Silage | 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How many pounds of soy beans 
should I plant to the acre, with corn, 
for silage?’ 

We ordinarily advise about seven or 


eight pounds of soy bean seed per acre 


in addition to the regular planting of 


corn The beans are best planted at 
the same time with the corn, with a 
bean planting attachment. If the beans 
are mixed in the same planter box with 
the corn, there is considerable trouble | 
with getting an uneven stand Soy | 
beans, when planted at the rate of sev- | 


en or eight pounds per acre 
reduce the vield of corn by four or five 
bushels per acre, but 
Selves ordinarily produce six or 
bushels to the and inasmuch as 
they are much richer in protein than 
corn, it figured that there 
fis a considerable net gain. Nearly eyv- | 
ery one who has tried mixing soy beans 


the beans them 
seven 


acre 


is generally 
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PAD this leaf from the tractor 
experience of Frank Gerry, 


St. Charles, Minnesota, 
bought the first Avery Tractor 
in 1911. 


who 
back 


There are thousands of tractor 
owners like Mr. Gerry who woulé 


be just 
astic if they once tried a K-W 
meto—because it is specially 
signed for tractor service. 


The first 
had much 
Avery Co. 


tractor 
to contend with. 
early appreciated a 


as sunprised and enthusi- 


Mag- 
de- 


manufacturers 


The 
mag- 


neto specially built for tractor work 


—became one of our first custo 
end have used K-W Magnetos 
tinuously. 


If your tractor is 
right—try Mr. Gerry's 


not 


mers 
con- 


working 
plan—ask us 


to equip it with a K-W Magneto. 














The Story of Ignition 
On The First Avery 


“I bought the first Avery Gas Tractor that they sent out in the 
fall of 1911 and used it till the fall of 1919, when I sold it and 
bought a new 25-50 Avery. 









“My first tractor was equipped with an ...... Magneto when 
I got it and it did such unsatisfactory work that the company re- 
placed it with a ...... , which did very well, but was of such dek- 
cate construction that it failed to stand up to the rough usage o 
Magneto gets in tractor service and was replaced with a .. 


These outfits did what I supposed was good work until! bought 
a small tractor for field work equipped with a K-W High Tension 
Magneto, and after operating it a few days, I got a K-W Model TK 
Magneto and put it on my Avery rig, and in all the time I ran it, 
it never failed me once starting or in running under any weather 
conditions, 


“The 25-50 Avery I have came equipped with a K-W 
Model HK and gives the very best service.” 



















now 


Fires Any Fuel—Gets Maximum Power Out of Every Drop 















ee “Licensed” 
kw Auto-Motive Service «Ww 
rvice INCORPORATED Service 
Station 16th and Locust St., Des Moines, lowa Station 








with corn is enthusiastic. Some farm- 
ers have gone so far as to claim that 
the beans actually increase the 
yield of corn 


soy 


The Low Cost of Living in the 
United States 

The cost of living is certainly 

enough in the United States, but 

we study the price level in other 


high 
when 


coun- 


tries, we realize that we should be 
talking about the low cost of living. 
In the United States, beef is only 65 
per cent above the pre-war level, 
whereas in Italy it is now selling at 
four and one-half times the pre-war 
price. Milk in the United States is 
only 80 per cent above the pre-war 
price, whereas in France it is six times 
the pre-war price. Butter in the United 
States is twice the pre-war price, but in 
| Italy is four times the pre-war price, 
and in Belgium five times. The cost 
of living in the United States is less 
than in any other big nation, and the 


general unquestionably is 


higher. 


prosperity 







































| a 


dollars in livestock every year for 


the country’s biggest breeders at a cost of 
onty a few cents. Cures scours in animals even too 
weak to eat. Stops scour contagion. 


GUARANTEED to CURE 


in 12 to 48 HOURS 
My Scour Cure prevents and absolutely cures 
scours in calves, pigs, colts, lambs, cattie, hogs, 
horses, sheep in a few hours. Leaves animals healthy 
normal. If it fails, tell me. You get your money 
Order Today—Send No Money 
Stop losing hundreds of dollars from scours. Keep my scour cure oD 


hand ready for instant use. Order now. I ship and pay postage. Big 
5-inch can C. QO. D. at $2.00. 
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cA NAME anda BRAND 
to ‘Trust 


THE NAME of Goodrich, branded on automobile tires, is itself 


a certification of the very utmost in tire satisfaction. 


Stamped upon millions of tires, it has stood and today stands 
responsible for their superior quality and service. 


Y Goodrich keeps faith with every buyer of its tires. Frankly, 
openly, it states the least that a Goodrich Tire, with proper usage, 
will deliver. 

a 6000 Miles for Fabric Tires, 8000 Miles for Silvertown Cords! 

It is an adjustment basis maintained only by virtue of persistent 

] high quality reflected in the big mileage which the tires deliver. 


Goodrich 














eines 
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TRADE MARK 


The Goodrich eAdjustment Basis: 
Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 
Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles 





































































































































ORN belt farmers know cu:tivators 
do. 





thorough cultivating 
66 RODERICK LEAN 


IMPLE 


Two Row Cultivator. 


The lightest two-row cultivator built. 
Combines light weight with unusual 
strength by the use of special materials. 
Works two rows while the single row machine 
works one. Saves one man and one machine. 
Enables you to do your big job of cultivating 
quickly, when it is needed most, and to do it 
thoroughly. 


























With the “Simplex” you watch your work 
and drive! No arches to spoil your sight--no 
tearing out of crop by blind driving. Simple. 
No heavy, clumsy, complicated parts to make 
it hard to handle, or to get out of order. 


Separate adjustment can be given each 
gang, or each pair of gangs by individual levers. Gangs 
are spread to suit width of rows by special center lever. 
Pivot wheels give quick, wide dodge, perfect cultiva- 
tion, and save your crop. Axles pivot by foot levers 
and gangs shift instantly. 


Furnished with either three or four horse hitch. 
Double wheel foretruck furnished with four horse hitch. 
Eliminates neck weight and tongue lash 


Write us today for complete descriptive 
literature and name of our nearest dealer. 


Roderick Lean Mfg. Company 


Builders of the most varied line of harrows in the world, 
including a complete line of spike and spring tooth harrows. 


Dep. 25 Mansfield, Ohio 













as few men 


It’s cultivating and cultivators that make 
their crops or break them. And that is why their 
choice, first and always, is the famous, light-draft, 


9? 





AUTOMATIC ENGINE DISC 


Built in 8, 9 and 10 ft. sizes. 
An automatic, leveriess 
double disc specially built for 
tractor use only. Gangs ere 
sutomatically angled by draft 

the tractor without stopping 
or dismounting. 





“New Century” 
Engine Diese 
Furnished in 5.6.7, and @f. 
sizes for use with lighter trac- 
tors, Buiit extra strong for 


power use. Operated from 
tractor seat by two levers 
within convenient reach. Ad 
justable hitch suits any eten- 
dard light tractor. 






fea 






YO We 7 
‘aS 


“NEW CENTURY #&*® 
CULTIVATOR 

The origina! leveriess culti- 
vator Famous for its light 
draft, perfect balance, wide 
swing of gangs and ease of 
operation. No levers. Noneck 
weight. Over @ quarter-mil- 
lion used 


“New Century” 
Single Dise 
urnished in any sige from 
4tol0feet. Strongly built and 


braced. Has working features 
not found on other single dises. 
Flexible trailer can be fura- 
ished in 5, 6,7 and 8 ft. sizes. 
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Breeding for the Market | 


By JOSEPH M. CARROLL 


For the past thirty-two years, J. E. 
Cummings, of Iowa, has been raising 
hogs, and each year has been improv- 
ing his breeding stock till at the pres- 
ent time he thinks he has as fine a 
herd of Poland China sows as there is 
in the country, from the standpoint of 
producing market hogs. 

Sows that are kept on his place must 
be good breeders, or they are cashed. 
He gives them a chance, but if they 
do not make good they are marketed. 
Thirty-two years ago he started with 
six big type Poland China brood sows 
and has not purchased a brood sow 
since. At the present time he has 
around eighty brood sows on his place 
and produces around 500 hogs for the 
market each year. 

Each year he purchases a good pure- 
bred boar, aiming to get the best he 
can at a price within reason for the 
purpose intended. Last fall he paid 
$150 for his boar, which gives an idea 
of the quality of the stock he raises. 

An interesting part of his business 
is the picking of the sows that are to 
be kept. He never keeps a sow that 



















claimed was cholera. However, I 
think that it is not always cholera that 
kills the hogs. I believe in a great 
many cases it is worms; the hogs get 
a fever and the owners think it is 
cholera. 

“Last fall my hogs—that is, part of 
them—did not act just right. Many of 
them developed temperatures and had 
symptoms of the ‘flu.’ I did not get 
excited. I cleaned up the place, kept 
he hogs open and in a few days they 
were back to normal, and not a single 
animal was lost. That is why I claim 
that a clean hog house and feed lot 
are necessary to the successful raising 
of hogs.” 

Mr. Cummings generally has _ the 
pigs come in April, and as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter the older sows are 
bred for fall litters. He finds it profit- 
able to raise two litters a year, espe- 
cially with his kind of hogs, that are 
of a large size. 

The spring pigs are allowed to run 
on pasture with the dams, getting a 
light grain feed in addition. As soon 
as they are able to eat enough and 



























Some of the Hogs on the J. E. Cummings Farm 


will not give over six pigs at the first 
litter. If a sow does not stand up on 
her toes, she is not kept. The sow 
must have size, be active and a good 
producer to have a place on his farm. 
The young sows are bred for one lit- 


ter a year, having their first pigs 
when about a year old. The older 
sows must produce two litters each 


year to measure up to the standard. 
From the sows that give ten pigs a 
year for three years, the pigs to be 
kept for brood sows are picked. In 
this he keeps up the size and 
quality of the brood sows. The boar 
is changed every time the sows are 
changed 

It is a rule of his to have large size 
sows, it being common to 500- 
pound brood sows on his place, and 
some that he marketed recently 
weighed 600 to 800 pounds. They were 
three to four years of age. When told 
that the price at which they sold was 
not very high, he replied: “IT could 
have given these#sows away, or if they 
should have died I would figure that I 
was not a loser because of the pigs 
they have produced during their time.” 

The are given a light grain 
feed during the winter months. He 
does not feed slop or tankage, corn 
and oats being the only feeds given, 
and a day there is 
not a generous feed of before 
them He as a ration for 
hogs, finding that it keeps them open 
and condition, warding off many 
diseases to which hogs are subject 

“Above all,” said Mr. Cummings, 
“Cleanliness is one of the main essen 
tials in raising hogs. If proper pre- 
cautions are taken, losses need not be 
suffered by the owners. I never had a 
hog vaccinated, and yet never lost a 
hog from cholera or the ‘flu.’ My neigh- 
bors lost hogs from the ‘flu’ during the 
epidemic that prevailed not long ago, 
and some lost hogs from what they 


way, 


see 


SOWS 


never passes that 
oats 


likes oats 


in 











themselves, which gen 
erally at the age of six to eight 
weeks, they are weaned. When the 
corn is ready, the hogs are turned 
into the field, where they harvest their 
own feed. They are not put in a lot, 
but are marketed right from the field 
He makes it a practice to have the 
hogs weigh around 250 pounds at mar- 
ket time, as he believes this the most 
desirable weight to get the best de 
mand at all times of the year. 

Sows that are bred for fall 


take care of 


is 


litters 


have their pigs during September, 
which makes his hogs ready for mar- 
ket during the following summer, 


when receipts are light and prices are 
generally high. 

From this meager start with 
brood sows thirty-two years ago, this 
hog feeder has increased his opera- 
tions until he now ranks among the 
largest producers of market hogs in 
the country. And as far as quality of 
his offerings is concerned, he figures 
his hogs are as good as any produced. 
While he makes a specialty of produc 
ing hogs for the market, his offer- 
ings have the quality that makes them 
attractive, and he sells lots of boars 
as well as sows to his neighbors who 
are desirous of building up their breed 
ing herds. 

Pure-bred blood lines in market hogs 


six 


| are important, according to this feed- 


and 


er. They give the hogs the size 
foundation upon which to build. When 
they have this kind of a start, with 


proper feeding, a market topping class 
of hogs is the result. 


England Removes Maximum 6° 
Prices—England has been controlli! 
prices for time, but an offici 
nouncement was made in March 
effect that control now an 
henceforth prices may go where they * 
The large Argentine crop in prospect ' 
doubtless had much to do with causiné 
he En h government to make this 4 
cision time. 
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Webster defines Economy as the “wise, careful 
administration of our affairs”. Please note that 
word, wise. Also note that there is no reference 
to cheapness or frugality. 


In this definition you will find the proof that 
Webster was not merely a master of the English 
language, but a philosopher as well. 


The cheap expenditures are never the wise ones. 
The near-wool clothing, the “marked down” shoes 
and the cut price harvestin?, machinery cost less 
to be sure—in the beginnin®. 


But cheap clothing, shrinks to boy’s size in the 
first sprin?, shower. The cheap shoes wear out 
after a few months of service and the cheap har- 
vestin?, machinery fails you at the critical mo- 
ments. So—in the lon} run—your cheap pur- 
chases become shockingly expensive. 


And so it is with a motor car. 


There are many cars that sell for less money 
than the Paige. We could readily build them our- 
selves if we considered that policy the best one. 
But we don't. 


We firmly believe that Self-Respect, Comfort and 


Enduring Satisfaction have an actual market 
value. So we build those things into our product. 


We take just a little more time—just a little more 
care in selectin’, materials—just a little more 
pride in our work. And the result is a real motor 
car—not a makeshift or compromise. 


Unless we are jreatly mistaken the new “Glen- 
brook” five-passenger model is just the kind of 
car that you want. It is built to endure and it 
is worth every penny of its price. 


If you are truly Economical—truly wise and 
careful—it will be the car of your choice. 








PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 





Manufacturers of Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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Buy Sure Service 


You can be sure of your rides only when 
you are sure of your tires. 


Racine Tires—Multi-mile Cord and 
Country Road Fabric—are Extra Tested 
to give you extra miles and real surety 
on all roads. 


“Country Roads” for Country Rides 


Plus their proved service quality Racine Tires 
have the industry’s supreme mile-making 
achievement— Racine Absorbing Shock Strip. 
This extra strip of resilient rubber welds tread 
and carcass perfectly. 


You will find tire economy begins with the pur- 
chase of your first Racine Tire. Be sure every 
tire you buy bears the name 


Racine Rubber Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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How Our Water System Increases 
Farm Profits 


Your farm will make you more 
money if you have it improved 
with a Milwaukee Air Power 
Pump Co. water and light sys- water and light systems. Talk 
ane _ pipes fresh water tothisexpert; there’s no charge 
¢ Da rom the we aundci stern. for consulting him. He can 
I = men : probe we deme a4 show you how you can have 
— u 4 a oe bates tural co water pipes directly from well 
S who hav . P ) 
ges who have made tests, Say and cistern to farmhouse, barn, 
that a milch cow produces from 

lawn, watering trough and 

five to seven pounds more milk Llieiieeahdiae tee teil cana’ 
oy e ‘ > Ss Page C3 <S or Stale 

per dayif she hasfresh,evenly-  ““"?? 1 se ie oe all eo 

> - are elec 1 yhyte ¢ 

temperatured water continual... W4fers; electric hghts in all your 
buildings; you will add com- 


ly before her. 
Where fresh water was al. fert and value to your farm 
and increase your profits. 


ways available, beef cattle and 
hogs, while fattening, showed We have a representative in 
your county. If you don’t 


great gains, although there 
was no change in feed. know him, write us. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
854 3rd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Our representative in your 
county, who is an expert, has 
passed a complete course on 
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Type of Corn to Select for Seed 


By C. C. CUNNINGHAM 


There is a general opinion among 
most corn growers that a deep or long- 
kerneled corn is desirable, and that 
corn that is smoothly dented or has 
rélatively shallow kernels has “run 
out” or deteriorated. The general 
practice in selecting seed corn is to 
choose the rough dented type of ears, 
with deep or long kernels rather than 
those that are only slightly dented and 
are smooth in character. An experi- 
ment was put under way in 1916 to 
obtain some information regarding the 
type of corn most suitable for seed. 
It consisted of selecting three lots of 
corn of the commercial white variety 
and growing them under exactly the 
same conditions for four years. One 
lot was selected for a smooth type of 
corn. The ears were slightly dented, 
but not to a sufficient degree to cause 
any part of the kernels to be rough 
or wrinkled. This lot was known as 
the smooth dented type. Another lot 
was selected for a rough type. The 
ears for this lot had kernels that were 
long and roughly dented. The third 
lot was intermediate in type between 
the smooth and rough dented ones and 
was known as the medium dented type. 
The kernels from the ears of this type 
were dented sufficiently to cause a 
slight wrinkling of the epidermis or 
skin of the grain in the lower portion 
of the indentation. Since smooth, me- 
dium and rough types of corn are usu- 
ally associated with shallow, medium 








standpoint, the smooth or wrinkled 
dented type of corn has many advan. 
tages over the rough dented. In se- 
lecting corn continuously for a smooth 
dented type and taking the larger and 
better developed ears for seed, it was 
found that the average length of the 
ears gradually became longer as com- 
pared with those of the medium and 
rough type. On the other hand, the 
ears gradually became more slender 
than those for the other types. It was 
easy to develop a long, relatively slen- 
der ear when selecting for a smooth 
type. 

In selecting for the rough dented, 
deep kerneled type, the average for 
the ears varied away from the medium 
type in the opposite direction than for 
the smooth dented type. Instead of 
gradually becoming longer and more 
slender, the ears became shorter and 
larger in circumference and were rel- 
atively short and thick. Corn huskers 
prefer the -elatively long, smooth 
dented type of ear to the short, thick, 
rough type, since the ears of the for- 
mer are easier to shuck. 

The rough, deeply dented corn is 
more subject to damage from molds 
and fungi that develop following the 
injury of the ear by the corn ear worm. 
The damage from this pest is indirect 
to a considerable extent. The corn 
which this insect actually eats is very 
small in amount compared to that 
which is destroyed by molds and fungi 
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This Type of Corn Is Best for Seed Purposes in Southwestern Part of the Corn Belt 


and deep kernels, these three types 
could just as well have been termed 
shallow, medium and deep kerneled 
corn 

After the first year, seed of the 
smooth type for the next season’s 
planting was selected from the corn 
grown from the smooth type the pre- 
ceding year. In the same way, seed 
of the other types was selected each 
year from the corn grown from the re- 
spective types. In other words, the 
three types were continuously select- 
ed The average yields for each of 
the three types for the four-year period 
of 1916-1919 are as follows, in yield 
per acre: 


Smooth type ......... 36. . bushels 
er 5.5 bushels 
Medium type ........< 34. 8 bushels 


There was practically no difference 
in the yields. The smooth type pro- 
duced just one more bushel to the acre 
than the rough type, while the medium 
type averaged a little less than the 
rough type. The yields were so close 
together that they may have been due 
to some factor other than the type of 
the corn. It is safe to assume that 
within reasonable limits the type of 
corn as regards the degree of indenta- 
tions or the length of the kernel has 
very little if any effect on the yield. 
Of course corn that has extremely 
shallow kernels, very flinty in type, or 
corn that has kernels so deep that 
they will not fill properly would not 
be desirable, for reasons other than 
the effect on the yield. 

Since smooth, medium and rough 
dented corn will yield nearly equally 
well when grown under the same con- 
ditions, the type of seed corn to select 
for evidently should be governed by 
the relation of the character of type 
indentation to other factors. From this 


which start development on the ker- 
nels attacked by the ear worm and 
spread to adjacent ones. It has been 
observed that the amount of damage 
done by the molds and fungi was usv- 
ally much greater on ears of the rough 
than of the smooth dented type. This 
is an important factor, since the ear 
worm almost always attacks a large 
per cent of the ears of corn in every 
crop, and the moldy corn resulting is 
dangerous to feed to live stock. 
Deep kerneled ears of corn dry out 
more slowly than those of the shal- 
lower kerneled, smooth dented type, 
and are therefore more likely to be in- 
jured for seed purposes by early freez- 
ing. As a rule, the seed condition of 
the smooth dented type is superior to 
that of the rough type, especially for 
the varieties that do not mature well 
ahead of freezing. Under average farm 
conditions, it is easier to get a stand 
of corn when the smooth dented t 
of seed is used. The smooth kernels 
are usually better matured, contain 2 
relatively larger per cent of horny to 
soft starch, and no not rot as quickly 
if temperatures are not favorable for 
prompt germination. On the other 
hand, the smooth dented type of corn 
is more likely to be hard and “near 
flinty,” and not as satisfactory for 
feeding purposes as the deep kerneled 
corn, which contains considerable 
white or crown starch in proportion 
to the hard, horny part of the kernel 
As a rule, feeders prefer the rough 
dented or softer type, since it is more 
easily masticated than the other. 
From the standpoint of the farmef, 
corn medium dented, wtih a medium 
depth kernel, is to be preferred for 
growing under average corn belt con 
ditions. The kernel should be dented 
enough to cause a slight wrinkling 
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of the skin of the kernel at the bot- 
tom of the indentation. The ears 
shown in the illustration are typical 
ones of the type best adapted for gen- 
eral planting in Kansas. The kernels 
of these ears are wrinkle dented in 
character, a little less than one-half 
inch in length. 

The type of kernel that will give 
best results on the average varies with 
the locality and conditions. On pro- 
ductive, well watered soils in eastern 
Kansas, a relatively deep kerneled 
type of corn can be grown to good ad- 
vantage, while in the western part of 
the state, where the rainfall is limited 
or on soils anywhere in Kansas that 
are subject to drouth or under ad- 
verse conditions generaliy, a smooth 
dented type of corn is to be preferred. 








Tractor Experience 

A farm adviser of Grundy county, 
Illinois, recently published the result 
of a questionnaire submitted to trac- 
tor owners of that county. Of fifty- 
two tractors it was found that there 
were 27 two-bottoms, 24 three-bottoms 
and one six-bottom. 

Twelve of these had owned a tractor 
six months, twelve had owned them 
two years, and others for varying 
lengths of time, one having owned his 
tractor seven years. The heavy buy- 
ing periods of the tractors were imme- 
diately before the war and immediate- 
ly after. 

The average size farm owned by 51 
of these tractor owners was 213 acres. 
Nine owned farms of less than 120 
acres, nine between 120 and 160, eight 
between 160 and 200 acres, eleven be- 
tween 200 and 240 acres, and fourteen 
240 acres and over. 

The average number of horses dis- 
placed by the tractors was four. Seven 
answered that five horses were dis- 
placed, five answered that six horses 
were displaced, and two answered that 
eight horses were displaced. 

In reply to the question, “What do 
you consider the smallest size farm 
on which a tractor can be operated 
properly,” there were forty-eight an- 
swers. Twenty-one thought that a 
tractor could be properly operated on 
a farm of 80 to 120 acres, twenty-three 
120 to 160 acres, two thought at least 


240 acres were necessary. The most 
interesting question was the follow- 
ing “If you had no tractor, would 


you buy one under present condi- 
tions?” To this, there were fifty an- 
swers, forty-two of which were yes, 
four of which were no, and four were 
undecided. This is illuminating, com- 
ing as it does from men who actually 
know and have had practical experi- 
ence with tractors. Of 180 answers, 
fifty said that the tractor was most 
valuable to them for plowing in the 
fall and spring, twenty-six said it was 
most valuable in putting in spring 
crops, twenty said it was most valu- 
able in harvesting, and twelve said it 
Was most valuable in belt work. 


There were sixty answers to the 
question asking as to the two greatest 
objections to a tractor, twenty-one of 
them saying that tractors packed the 
round when wet in the spring, and 
nineteen saying that the greatest ob- 
jection was the difficulty in securing 
Competent tractor operators. Nine 
Mentioned difficulty in getting re- 
pair 

Only twenty-five answered the re- 
quest that they suggest changes or im- 
provements that might help in farm- 
mg with tractors. Of these seven sug- 
gested that all integral parts be en- 
Closed and cast together. Five sug- 
gested an improvement in starting and 
'ghition system. Three suggested that 
Parts should be made of better mate- 
tial and standardized. Six suggested 
se the power rating should be stated 

uthfully. 


It was suggested that the tractor 
agents and dealers can help farmers 
- actor farming by giving better 
Service, carrying a full line of repairs, 
and giving such instruction that the 


Owners can learn their tractors 
thoroly, 
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N North Dakota there’s some- 
thing to look forward to! Your 
labors find reward in a future of 
security, independence and solid 
comfort. You and your children 


are provided for, all through the long 


years to come. 


This is not a promise—it is a guar- 


antee. Substantial incomes are 


sured. Millions of acres of fresh, 
productive land are waiting to pour 
In 1918 North 


forth huge crops. 





reation. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT 
NORTH DAKOTA 


“Start Up” Where There’ S Room For a Future! 


North Dakota has a message of 
welcome. Here you will find 
thriving towns, modern schools, 
progressive churches, unequaled 
highways and every sort of rec- 
You sacrifice no advantages. 


You gain independence, health and 


as- 


Dakota’s wheat crop was valued at Get 
$202,247,600. In the same year the 


state produced almost half of the total 
flaxseed crop in the United States. 
Dairy farming is also forging to the 
front. The land is fine for pasture 
and forage crops suitable for ensi- 


lage—always a sure crop. 


The soil will produce continually and 


indefinitely under the careful scientific out 


cultivation of the modern 
farmer. North Dakota is 
strictly in the corn belt. In 
1919 North Dakota raised 
15,000,000 bushels of corn. 
The seasons are good. The 
climate is settled. 


To you, pressed by the high 
cost of Eastern farm lands, 





prosperity. The state protects your 
interests. 
Dakota has fought to secure just laws 
and eliminate fraudulent market con- 
ditions. Its laws are JUST and FAIR. 


For twenty years North 


the facts about them. 


North Dakota lands are selling for 
one-fifth to one-half as much as the 
worn-out, overcrowded eastern farm 
lands. The whole state is behind this 
invitation to you. 
easy for you to investigate and find 


We are making it 


all about this great state. Send 
now for complete free in- 
formation. Every fact will 
be placed before you—every 
question answered without 
cost or obligation. 


Write now. Address—State 
of North Dakota, Depart- 
ment of Immigration, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota. 





Come To 


NORTH DAKOTA 





“Start Up Your Farm Home in the Prosperity Zone’’ 










































































































































20x32 Thresher, <4 
wheat 30-60; oats 
70-140 bu. per hour 






borhood work. 


24x40 Thresher, quicker and easier, and the week! is longer 
wheat 40-80; oats and better. The sheep is not scarred, an 
90-180 bu. per hour asmooth, even stubble is left, which means 


EVERY FARMER HIS OWN THRESHERMAN 


Thousands of farmers are using the 
NEW RACINE to do their thresh- 
ing just when grain is in proper 
condition—many have paid for their 
machines out of profits doing neigh- 


They are doing 
cleaner work with less waste and less 
help than the big machines. Simple 
to operate — no experting. 
by the average farm power. 


Handles all kinds of grain, seeds, peas and 


MAKERS 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


THE NEW RACINE is backed by twenty-five years of success in building individual and 
neighborhood threshers. beans. 


BELLE CITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Distributed in the United States since 1906 by THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA 


CAPACITY 


Driven 








crop if ee still shear 7 hand. 
expert hand shearer 
wool, nor does he cut evenly. 


The modern sheep-shearin: 
not only gets 15% more wool, 









a bigger, better crop next season. 







Why waste your time shearing 
and cut down your wool profits? 






chine—it’s a time and mon- 
ey ~~ ag a flocks up to 300 
head. ays for itself. 
Seer t bui t, runs easily, 
will last a lifetime. 
















Price Only 


$19.25 


Your dealer has it, or you 
can buy from us by send- 
ing $2.00 and paying bal- 
ance on arrival. rite for 
catalog. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company 
Dept.B-117 5600 Roose- 
velt Road, Chicago 
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15% More Wool 


You wouldn’t let 15% of any crop go un- 
harvested, yet that’s the waste in your wool 


loesn’t get all the 


Good, marketable wool brings top prices. 


Get a Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Ma- 
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what? 


weaned pigs the balance of proper in- 
gredients which will insure quick, profit- 


able development? 


Even the thriftiest 


sucking pig can be stunted by putting it 


on an unbalanced ration. 


Taking Chances Unprofitable 
Make sure that the feed will be as 


readily digested and as well balanced as 
the mother’s milk. Supply them the prop- 
er phosphates for a big frame, and lots of 


growing protein for muscles. 
are different kinds of protein. 


(There 


Purina 


Pig Chow contains the kind that makes 


pigs grow.) 


Purina Pig Chow 


contains also the 


fattening elements 


necessary to fatten the pigs as they grow, 
which puts them on the market fully 


thirty days sooner than the 


average ration. 


It contains regulating ingredients 
to keep the pig in the best of 
trim, with a ravenous appetite and 


active digestion. 
Order Purina Pig Chow now. 
PURINA MILLS 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ft. Worth, Tex. Nashville, Tenn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fag Sr: fis 
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SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
Ae WORMS INA DAY 


Worms cause runts-make ¢ 0 hog Hable to & 00 
disease- waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 
this in your herd by worming them with 


og Worm Torped 


joes—sure, safe 


ER 
and maw Gets the worms in 24 hours. BOX BIT-65 


Shores-Mueller Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Gentlemen:- 

I can say that Shores Torpedoes sure 
bring results, and can highly recommend 
them to the public as @ sure remedy 
for worms. 

I gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.M. 
, and 6 P.M. it was bringing the worms 


from them. Yours truly, 
‘Lester E Theiss, 
Spencer, lowa 


HERES PROOF 


Shores-Mueller Co., 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Gentlemen:- 

Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get 
the worms out quick. They are the best 
worm expeller I ever used. 

Yours very truly, 
Louis Pasdera, 
R. No. 2, 

St. Paul, Nebr. 


see ee Aa eee 
WOOT SHORES -MUELLER COMPANY 


SHORES STATION flo. 4 
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eet & poultry rai — yt in Gr ow F ast 


4 ny SF Solid But Buttermile because they know it is 
“the ‘Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.’ It gives 
—— gains, earlier marketing and bigger profits. 

00 per cent digestible. 


SemiSolid Buttermilk 


“The Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.”’ 


it fresh indefinitely. Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
is pure enough to drink or use in batter 

n't usea or so-called 
modified buttermilk. Get the Genuine 
Semi-Solid =<" absolutely pure and 
unadulterated, for quick results. 


Grain Feeds. Onrier a barre! of Semi-Solid Buttermilk (average 
Sao. So — yy — ge 100 gallons of pure, rich, 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS. ‘COMPANY 


Dept. 209 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces' Farmer. 
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Co-operative Wool Marketing 





With all returns 
finally in from the 
sale of wool ship- 
ped codperatively 
last spring, the 
Iowa Fleece Wool 
Growers’ Associa- 
tion is taking steps 
to take care of an 
even larger part of 
the clip than was 


handled last sea- 


uw. (Se Warner, 
tary -treasurer 
ywa associa- 


in counties where 





strong A pam- 
giving the 


movement has been 


ing circulated among sheep men. 

The Association is basing its appeal 
for further work in coéperative ship- 
last year. 
The average price received for the 
wool by the farmers was 62 cents. 
This price was from 10 to 20 cents 
higher than that offered by local buy- 
ers at the start of the season before 
the wool pooling plan was under 
way. 

Some dissatisfaction with the pool- 
ing system has developed with some 
sheep men as a result of the long wait 
between the time of shipment and the 
time the money was received for the 
wool. The bulk of the wool was not 
sold until late in the season and re- 
turns were made slowly after the sales 
had been made. The unsettled mar- 
ket made the slow sale inevitable, in 
the view of market experts. Under 
conditions as they existed on the mar- 
ket, the sale of a large bulk of wool at 
as good a price was considered by 
some to be a marketing feat of a high 
order. 

The slowness of the returns after 
the wool was sold was, of course, sim- 
ply due to the failure of the associa- 
tion and the storage company to pro- 
vide for enough clerical assistance to 
handle the work promptly. This is a 
defect in management which the asso- 
ciation promises to remedy this sea- 
son. 

In regard to waiting for the returns 
from the clip, V. G. Warner has this 
to say: “If the grower is going to 
eliminate the middleman, he must be 
willing to assume the responsibilities 
of the speculator. Wool is marketed 
to the mill thru the whole season. The 
wool speculator has held this wool for 
the farmer, marketed it slowly and 
charged him handsomely for.the serv- 
ice. If we get rid of the speculator, 
we will have to follow his methods and 
take his responsibilities, if we want 
to use his profits.” 

Seventy-five per cent of the value 
of the wool will be advanced by the 
warehouse company at the time of re- 
ceipt of the clip on the demand of the 
shipper the same as last year. Inter- 
est on this amount will be at 7 per 
cent. 

Reports from other states indicate 
that wool marketing work is going for- 
ward in good shape. The officers of 
the national association have been ac- 
tive in pushing the “pure fabric” law 
and in attempting to secure changes 
in the federal warehouse act designed 
to permit wool to be graded and classi- 
fied in the same way that other stand- 
ard farm products are. Warehouse re- 
ceipts for wool are not commercial 
tender in the same way that they are 
for cotton and grain. Change in the 
law to make wool warehouse receipts, 
issued under government inspection, 
good commercial paper, will be a 
great boon to the wool growers. 


V. G. WARNER 


Secretary Iowa Wool Growers’ Association 


the association and is be- | 
| 





The officers of 
the Lowa Wooi 
Growers’ Associa- 
ay tion are expecting 
: a marked improve. 
ment in the meth 
ods of handling 
wool to take place 
thruout the state 
this year as I 
sult of the exp, 
ence last season 
The policy that has 
been followed, oi 
having every farm 
er informed of { 
grading of his 
wool, has resulted 
in a better app: 
ciation among the 
growers of the kind 
of wool the 
ket wants. Flock 
practice is chang. 
ing to meet that de- 
mand. Buyers have 
been shown that 
lowa wool is not of inferior quality 
and this should also help considerably 
in securing buyers for this 
product. 
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Hoover and the Eastern Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Permit me to express my apprecia- 
tion and thanks for your February 13th 
editorial, “‘What’s the Matter With 
the Farmer?” and to heartily endorse 
and confirm your statement that the 
real dissatisfaction among farmers 
started with Mr. Hoovers’ treatment 
of them. I believe you have every 
clear-thinking farmer thruout the na- 
tion with you in this matter, particu 
larly many of the owners of small 
“one-man” farms here in the east, who 
suffered severely during the reign of 
the Food Administrator. 

I have noted press reports indicat- 
ing that this editorial came in for con 
siderable discussion among United 
States senators, and that parts of it 
were read into the Congressional Rec- 
ord, including also a “denial by Mr. 
Hoover.” While news of the day gets 
but passing interest and is soon forgot- 
ten, I do not believe that the farmers, 
live stock men, dairymen and poultry- 
men are likely to soon forget what 
Mr. Hoover and his publicity agents 
did to them during 1917, 1918 and 1919, 
nor soon get over the feeling that thra 
Mr. Hoover’s activities their patriot- 
ism was exploited to make them the 
victims of an out-and-out “gold brick” 
confidence game by a clever market- 
manipulator who had surrounded him- 
self with some of the keenest big- 
business, “dollar-a-year” middlemen, 
and practically shut out representation 
in the Food Administration by men 
actually engaged in food production. 
This feeling, whether justified or not, 
did and does exist, and was rubbed in 
under the skin to stick fast by bitter 
experiences and heavy losses. It was 
aggravated to the limit by the con- 
stantly repeated stimulation of produc- 
tion by propaganda followed by price 
smashing as soon as the foodstuffs, 
hogs, cattle, milk, eggs, poultry or 
whatever, were ready for market. 

Abundant evidence of the appeals 
for greatly increased production, fear 
of shortage, promises of continued 
good prices and certain profits at the 
beginning of the production season and 
of drives to keep down the price when 
the crops were ready for sale, can be 
found in files of newspapers, farm, 
poultry and other class publications 
covering the duration of the war. Offr 
cial propaganda issued by Mr. Hoover 
or his publicity agents was used to 
both make and break promises. : 

Before the war there flourished in 
the east, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Boston, Mass., and New York 
City, many successful independent 
market poultry plants and egg farms. 
Along the south shore of both Mass® 
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chusetts and Rhode Island were whole 
communities whose chief agricultural 
pursuit was the production of eggs and 
of “winter chickens” or “soft roasters” 
market. These egg farmers and 
wers of capons and roasting chick- 
had for years successfully met all 
western (packer) competition, and 
were holding their own. In spite of 

gh grain prices, embargoes and other 
difficulties, they met the demand for 
increased production with the same 
patriotic spirit that inspires American 
farmers everywhere. Enter Mr. Hoov- 
nd his packer-bred lieutenant, W. 
F. Priebe, in charge of poultry and 
eggs. What happened? 

Incubator and brooder shipments 
were held up. It was necessary for 
the manufacturers to go to Washing- 
ton to demonstrate that such ma- 
hines were really necessary farm ma- 
Then the desirability of per- 
nitting shipments of baby chicks was 


it 





chinery. 


questioned. The baby-chick man had 
to get this threshed out, and also to 
work for preferred shipments of coal 


needed for incubator and brooder op- 
ration. Prices of eggs had not climbed 
in proportion with the increased 
cost of production, were little above 
seasonal prices of normal times, but 
there came a big drive to smash the 
price paid the producer. The worst 
egg-price drive came in March, 1918, 
when 27 cents was knocked off the 
wholesale price per dozen in one big 
smash. The infamous ‘poultry em- 
bargo” of February, 1918, forbidding 
sale of hens and pullets until April 
30th was an edict that shut out of the 
market tens of thousands of specially 
fatted old hens and soft-roasting chick- 
ens, then ripe to market and unfit for 
egg production, causing losses to many 
poultrymen in their normal selling sea- 
when prices are near the top for 
fat live fowls. This edict was vigor- 
ously protested at a national confer- 
ence of poultrymen held in Chicago in 
Marcl 1918, and resolutions were 
passed condemning it and asking for 
its repeal, in spite of active opposi- 














tion by Mr. Hoover’s agents. At the 

me time producers were forbidden 
to sell their fowls, a drive was started 
to increase the consumption of poultry 
in order to reduce large stocks in cold 
storage. This is all history, and I will 
not go into further detail. The poul- 


try embargo was lifted reluctantly with 
much talk to “save face” about ten 
days before it was due to expire. 

The effect on eastern independent 





poultry plants was, in many sections, 
practically a wiping out of the indus- 
try. It will take years for specialty 
egg farming and market poultry grow- 
ing in New England to come back, if it | 
ever does come back. 

If newspaper reports may be credit- 
ed, Mr. Hoover is still at the old game 


He is be- 
nomina- 


of propaganda and denials. 
ing boosted for presidential 


tion, any old nomination, either old 
party or a new party, anything to get 
the nomination. The newspapers and 
peri ils are full of Hoover cam- 
Daign propaganda, yet we are told that 
Mr. Hoover “is not a candidate.” Very 
coy and coquettish, but probably not 
likely to refuse what might look like 


Some of our farm and 
other papers carry Hoover articles full 


@ sure thing. 


of praise and promise for the farmer. 
Why this newly-awakened interest in 
produ ers? 


Also there is talk of senatorial in- 
of Grain Corporation af- 
fairs, some pretty strong accusations 
from the Pacific coast, much re-gilding 


vestigation 


and polishing of halos also. ‘What 
Wil be the ending?” TI, for one, at 
least, h ype that our anglophile Mr. 


Hoover will not again succeed in ‘“‘put- 
ting it over” on the American people, 
and particularly the American farmer. 
Unce burnt, twice shy!” 

PRINCE T. WOODS. 
Silver Lake, Massachusetts. 





_oorn Cobs as a Source of Dyes—Chem- 
§ think that a dye known as furfural, 


Which : 
a now obtained from bran, can 

“0 De secured from corn cobs. Now that 
bran has 


etbected in the future hatt corn cobs will 
Utilized for this purpose 






reached such a high price, it is } 
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around the cylinder walls. 
leakage of power. 





power you pay for. 








To Control Excess Oil 
A special ring for motors that 
pump oil, Use in top grooves 
of each piston. In the lower 
grooves use McQuay- Norris 
| \canxiRoor Piston Rings for 


complete compression—power. 
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motor power , 
you pay for 


When you pay for gas you pay for power—but 
you don't get it if your piston rings leak. 
McQuay-Norris \saxfRoor Piston Rings, with their exclusive 
two-piece angle-to-angle construction, act equally all 
That’s why they stop the 
That’s why you should use them. 
They increase power, save fuel and decrease carbon. 


They are made in every size and over-size to fit every 
make or model of tractor, truck, passenger car or engine. 
Your dealer has them or can get proper sizes promptly 
from his jobber’s complete stock. 


Write for this Boklet-———j>- 


Which explains how to get the motor 
Address Dept. BC 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
St. Louis, U. S. A, 


"We QUAY- NORRIS 
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HOGS DIED 
9 ges What About Your 
Swf! iin, PROFit 


i jhis Owne palin. 


That is what he was doing—raising hogs for “profit,” so he took no 
chances on sustaining a loss. He took out a policy in the National, se- 
cured their Double Benefit of Veterinary Service in case his hogs got 
sick and Insurance against Loss in case of death, which made him safe 
either way and put the worrying uv to the Company. 

If your hogs died suddenly who would pay your loss? What would you 
getout of the feed, the time, the labor and the money you have invested? 


INSURE NOW 


Now is the time to think about that 
—tomorrow might be too late! The 
National will guarantee you against 
possible loss at a cost of_leas than 
A CENT A POUND. You can’t 
carry it for that! Losses are pa 
promptly, and in strict accordance 
With the terms of the policy, in 
cash, without delay Payment 
maranteed by the State of Towa. 
Write for detailed_ information 
and terms TODAY. 
NATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK INS. CQ. 
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Send NOW for this Free Book 
a a 


Let us send you 
our 24-page illustrat- 
ed book and, supply 
you with working 


blue prints of our 
modern 
hog 


Sanitary 
barns free. 
Simply send us your f 
name and the name 
of your dealer. 


Moniter Twin Windows. Twice the size of ordi- 
nary windows. Fitted with heavy 3-16-inch ribbed 
lass. Admits 30 per cent morelight. Noecreen 
catch leaves and shut off light. 
Monitor Suction Cupolas. Perfectly balanced on 
sal-bearing Fives Self-oiling. Teeneana to 
shightest breeze. Gives perfect ventila- 
tion without ughts. 
Send Today For Book 
Send us your name and the 
name of your dealer and 
gst our handsome 24-page 
k and hog house plans 
free. 
LICHTY METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


25 yejcemere Street 
WATERLOO, IOWA 








Make yourself safe 
against Hog 

Take out a Hog Life 
Insurance Policy in 


— a the National. Less 
than ome cent a 
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High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tireg, 
Wagon parts of al 
kinds. Wheels to fit 
Y ing gear. 
Cotalog iiustreted in sclors fren 
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Supreme on Seed Bed 


HE Bates Steel Mule 
does its work fast in all 
soils and under all condi- 
tions, but on seed bed work 
it is supreme. 


The broad surface of the 
Crawlers distributes the 
weight of the tractor so it 
does not pack and the twen- 
ty-four cleats constantly 
gripping the ground give it 
the traction to pull its load 
at a fast speed. 


Bates Crawler Shoes have 
hardened steel parts and are 
100°% oversize—that’s why 
they last for years. 

The front wheels make easy 
steering and comfortable 
riding. 





on a = MASTER TRUCK @& TRACTOR Co. 


Des Moines, lowa 


Bates Machine & Tractor Co. 
Established 1883 























YPE “‘W” Gas Engines are rugged 
and strong. They stand up and 
deliver full-rated power the year ‘round 
—in all kinds of weather—in all kinds 
of service. Sizes: 1 to 25 H. P. Equipped 
with Webster Tri- Polar Oscillator. 





Burn kerosene and cheap fuels. . 


Worthington a a 
301 Holthoff Place, Cudahy, Wis. (Suburb of Milwaukee) 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 


INGECO 
TYPE 
































Copper-Steel 


alloy sheets For Culverts | 
Fiumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. . 


makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. 
APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized product manufac- 2 

tured for al) exposed sheet metal work. The added Keystone 

indicates that Copper Steel is used and assures the highest rust-resistance 
at APOLLO-KEY8TONE Sheets last longest in actual service 
PPER STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing Tin riates. Send for *Better Buildings’ and “‘Apollo’’ booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Time rs cuter have proved 
Sold by weight by leading dealers KEYSTONE 
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Hos “Flu” 


A Protest From the Bacteriologi- 
cal Laboratory 


To Wallaces’ 

The article in Vol. 45, No. 11, under 
date of March 12th, has been read with 
unusual interest. The author of that 
article seemingly made a thoro in- 
vestigation of the so-called flu in hogs 
on at least three farms and has stated 
the opinion of two veterinarians in 
particular. Some have been conscien- 
tiously investigating diseases of hogs 
on scores of farms for many years, but 
apparently have not been as apt in 
drawing conclusions as the author of 
the article in question. 

If the veterinarian who gave mixed 
bacterin to the Watt hogs did not ad- 
vise as to the proper housing and san- 
itation, he should be censured. But, it 
frequently happens that when hogs 
have been injected with bacterin or 
immunized against hog cholera and de- 


Farmer: 


tailed advice given to the owner as to 
future care, the owner apparently for- 
gets the advice or assumes it is not 


necessary, because the hogs have been 
vaccinated. 
“Flu” is the name given to a condi- 
tion in which there is an inflamma- 
tion of the upper air passages. The 
name has not been generally accepted 
and there is some question as to the 


specific identity of the disease. It 
may be unfortunate that the name 
“flu” was selected to designate a dis- 
ease in hogs. 

The various state experiment sta- 


tions and the government laboratories 
have not made any official reports on 
their investigations of “flu” in 
or, at least, no such reports have 
observed by the writer. 
and practicing veterinarians are anx- 
iously waiting for such reports. In the 
article of the March 12th issue, is 
found in the statement that “hog flu” 
from the point of view of many veteri 
narians is merely pneumonia induced 
by poor ventilation, poor housing and 
overcrowding.” From this statement, 
it would appear as tho bacteria were 
not a factor in pneumonia, and it may 
be possible to produce pneumonia by 
the inhalation of extreme irritants, 
such as chlorine. It is probable that 
the author of that article gave only a 
portion of the opinion of “many of the 
best veterinarians,” for the best vet- 
erinarians know that pneumonia in 
swine is produced by germs and that 
“poor ventilation, poor housing and 
overcrowding” are only predisposing 
factors. 

Some investigators question the 
feasibility of combining different 
germs in a single bacterin as is done 
in mixed bacterin. By tests, the com- 
bination has not produced injurious re- 
sults and the reason for making the 
mixed bacterin is found in the article 
referred to in the statement, “A hog 
originally sick with pneumonia or ‘flu’ 
may therefore at death reveal in the 
post mortem any disease or combina- 
tion of diseases.” In other words, there 
is some doubt in the minds of some 
pathologists whether any disease is 
caused by the activity of a single type 
of bacteria. By careful bacteriologic 
examinations, there is invariably a 
combination of microbian agents, 
or more of which are pathogenic. The 
reason, therefore, for the combination 
of different bacteria in the same bac- 
terin (mixed bacterin) is to immunize 
against the associated infections. 

Bacteriologic laboratories 
guilty culprits because they “put out 
a remedy of unproved value and de- 
clare it a cure for a disease, the ori- 
gin and cause of which are not yet 
positively known.” This statement in- 
criminates all bacteriologic laborato- 
ries and, according to the information 
available, is not justified, 
it true. We wonder if the author is 
aware of the fact that the major por- 
tion of bacteriologic laboratories are 
licensed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and they approve 


been 
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Vaccination 


of the various bacterins produced and 
it would be suspected that they would 
safeguard the live stock industry, and 
why should they issue licenses permit. 
ting laboratories to prepare mixed 
bacterin if it is worthless and “bleeds 
the corn belt farmer of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and increases 
swine losses from pneumonia”? 

There is no doubt that there may be 
some unscrupulous veterinarians who 
would take advantage of the hog rais- 
er, for veterinarians are human, but 
we do not believe that there is any 
larger percentage of unscrupulous vet- 
inarians than there is of unscrupulous 
individuals in any other walk of life, 
and we further resent the fact that the 
professional men that have made hog 
raising profitable should be publicly 
reprimanded because of the culprits in 
their profession. 

We commend the statement that an 
accurate diagnosis should be made 
before any treatment is advised. 

In conclusion we wish to state that 
we believe mixed bacterin is of value 


when properly prepared and admin- 
istered, regardless of the statements 
in your issue of March 12th, and we 
further believe that veterinarians as a 
class are honorable and that their 
services have been and will be an im- 


portant factor in making the raising 
of live stock profitable to the farmer. 
DR. A. T. KINSLE\ 
Kansas City. 


Remarks: Dr. Kinsley mak: 
very complete and able statement of 
the case for the use of “mixed intfec- 
tion” bacterin. In places, however, 
his irony is better than his 
Note the paragraph in which he infers 
that the bacterin has proved valuable 
as a cure for “flu” because it is pro- 
duced by laboratories licensed by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


logic. 


ture. This is pure nonsense, of 
course. Government inspection deals 
only with the purity of the product 


and not with its usefulness in curing 
any specific disease. 

Dr. Kinsley’s theory seems to be 
that altho pneumonia is the basis of 
hog “flu” (which is also our conten 
tion), the important thing for the vet- 
erinarian to do is to administer a bac- 
terin designed to prevent some sec- 
ondary disease which may possibly 
appear. It has seemed to us that the 
first job was to take care of the pneu 
monia. If any definite secondary dis- 
it would be, of course, the 


| job of the veterinarian to check it by 





two | 


are the | 


neither is 





the best metheds available. We hold 
the science of veterinary medicine in 
too great respect te believe that the 
best that can be done in “flu” cases is 
to administer a cure-all consisting of 
a hodge-podge of bacterins in the hope 
that one or two of them may hit 2 
disease which may or may not at some 
future time appear. 





In Favor of “Flu” Vaccination 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read your article @ 
vaccination for hog “flu.” Now, I ul 
derstand that “hog flu” is a term being 
applied to the disease known as swe 
plague which had prevailed in this 
part of the country to some extent be- 
fore we ever heard the term “flu,” 
and has been confounded with the 
cholera and caused a good many mes 
to think that vaccination for cholera 
was not a But our veterr 
narians are now controlling the “flu” 
by vaccinating with some kind of 3 
bacterin that is a preventive if used 
before the disease appears, and will 
check the disease and save most of the 
hogs by repeating the treatment two 
or three times at intervals of a feW 
days. Notwithstanding the conclusions 
of your article, I am convinced it is 4 
germ disease. I brought it to my farm 
by shipping hogs from the market 
and since that the home raised shotes 
take it if not given preventive treat 


success. 
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ment when they are vaccinated with 
cholera virus and serum—which we al- 
ways do when they are about three 
months old. The veterinarian tells me 
that the vaccination reduces their 
power of resistance for awhile and 
that is the reason they take “flu” after 
being vaccinated, but by giving both 
treatments at once we have been very 
successful in evading disease. 
In one case we vaccinated a bunch 
of pigs without giving the other treat- 
ment and they got out of fix and we 
lost quite a number before we could 
get it stopped by giving the “flu” 
treatment repeatedly. In this case it 
was in June, the weather was nice, the 
shotes were running on pasture and 
sleeping in a dry open shed and there 
was no reason why they should get 
sick and die except from infection. In 
this climate we do not shut our hogs 
up in tight houses and let them suffer 
for want of ventilation, but give them 
open sheds for sleeping quarters and 
allow them to run in pastures and field 
where they get plenty of exercise. 
C. I. McCOLLISTER. 
White Hall. Illinois. 





Curing “Flu” Without Vaccination 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The article on “flu” vaccination in 
a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ini- 
terests me. My hogs had a spell of 
coughing last fall and I found a dead 
one and was almost ready to vacci- 
nate. The veterinarian told me he 
thought my hog had been smothered. 
We did not vaccinate and the hogs 
came out all right. Two neighbors 
whose usual practice is to vaccinate 
for cholera in the fall, but who had not 
done so last fall, vaccinated for “flu” 
and cholera at the same time. An- 
other who used cholera serum last fall 
vaccinated for “flu.” The losses were 
about the same in all three cases. 

H. i. DOTY. 
Linn Grove, Iowa. 





Handling Mammoth Clover 
for Seed 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have fifteen acres of Mammoth 
clover which I intend to cut for seed. 
I need some extra pasture this spring, 
and have been wondering if it would 
reduce the seed crop if I would pasture 
this Mammoth clover until about June 
10th, and then clip it uniformly and 
leave it for seed.” 

Our correspondent’s plan of pastur- 
ing his Mammoth clover until early in 
June and then clipping it uniformly is 
generally considered to be the most 
practical method of handling Mam- 
moth clover for seed. We would be 
glad to hear from any of our readers 
who have had considerable experience 
in the handling of Mammoth clover for 
seed. There have been more inquiries 
this spring about the growing of Mam- 
moth clover for seed than for some 
time past, and we would appreciate it 
if those of our readers who have had 
experience would write short commu- 
nications as to just how they handle 
the crop. 





Transferring Registered Bonds 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A bought $1,500 worth of registered 
Liberty bonds. Later he sold them to 
B. B, in turn, has sold them to C, but 


A still receives the interest. Can C 
collect the interest from A?” 

When registered bonds are sold, 
they should be transferred in writing 
to the purchaser, and he should send 
them to the registery office and have 
them re-registered in his own name, 
ifhe wishes to keep them as registered 
bonds, or have unregistered bonds is- 
Sued in place of them. Of course A 


Will continue to receive the interest 
&s long as the bonds are registered in 
his name; but having sold the bonds, 
he has no further right to the interest 
on them, and can be compelled to re- 
fund any interest which he has im- 
Properly accepted. Bonds which are 
hot registered pass from hand to hand 








CAANDLER SIX 


Famous For lts Marvelous Motor 


Two Great Chandlers 
Right Out In Front 


ERE are two Chandler Six models which the big and con- 
stantly expanding Chandler factory production has never 

been able to build in volume that could supply the demand of 
discriminating motor car purchasers. 
Six Touring Car and Dispatch Car, the former a big, handsome, 
roomy, comfortable, real seven-passenger car; and the latter a 
trim, smaller car, suggestive in its appearance of all the good 
things of outdoor life. 
style in its clean lines, and is strikingly finished in the beautiful 
Chandler Rainbow Blue. It seats four persons in restful comfort. 


Both the Chandler Six Touring and Dispatch Cars are mounted 
on the same standard Chandler chassis, developed, through 
seven years of manufacture, to a surpassing point of excellence 
and famous for its really marvelous motor. 
is priced much lower than other cars which may, perhaps, 
compare with it. 


If you want your new Chandler 
this Spring, place your order now 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 




















They are the Chandler 


The Dispatch Car has a touch of snappy 


The Chandler Car 


There is a Chandler dealer near you. 
See him or write for catalog. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 

Four-Passenger Coupe $2795 
(All Prices f. o. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


Limousine, $3395 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











One Man 
Saws 25 Cords a Day 


The Ottawa Saw falls itrees or cuts off stumps 

level with groun Saws up logs, cuts up branches, ice 
pn runs pump jack and other it machinery, Mounted 
wheels. Easy to move anywhere.+ 10 Year Guarantee. 
Sor tys Trial. Write for Free Book and Cash or Easy Terms. 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 2161 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 
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Do WN w 
LITTLE WHIRLWIND CONCRETE pee ny 
Hand and power, the size you need a 
orice you'dlike, Work or in Se 
Ofth the es te Built of all steel 


. end 
but io Leader of 
Littic Mixers. Perfect work in 


any class of mixing. 
Clean, Batch of about 3 oe ic I 
@ minute, Only practical 

farmer or con 


tractor. 
or Money refunded. Write 
for circulars OF order this 
advertisement to avoid ae eens. 
8) oad Be a 


8 MEN CANT STICK | iT" 





t as money. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 

















Newly _ 

TS so little ae oes — Low 
to cut can afford to 

without it. Willsaw your winter's INTRODUCTORY 

wood in a few hours. al 

practical work any other saw rig can 

and makes unnecessary the expensive, cumbe' 


rigs used in the pest. For a small part of thelr eos cost ’ 
you can now own the | P : :s 


OTTAWASAWRIG |||(% . yiimiiiey 


Powerful 4-cycle motor. Suitable for Ange belt f y HU} iit 
riven machinery. 0 operate, lin oak ' WWI ATTT | alld 
light to move, simple to ACK, Users y & AT i} . 

say they make $11.00 per day cutting H | y 


—— USE ATLAS 
Lp Oe REDWOOD TANKS 
































Pat. or the neighbors. 30 Days’ q Hitt _— 
App'd Trial;10-Year Guarantee. te 
° the Ottawa do your 


REDWOOD IS THE 
BEST TANK MATERIAL 


Dampness, moisture, mud, heat or cold have 
little or no effect on redwood 
gs of redwood that have been under water for 
50 years have been found perfectly soun 


sawing 30 da: dig — 
feF our claims. 


OTTawa mG. ce compan 
289 Ma’ 





OTTAWA, KANSAS. 
Ottawa Ships Sem Quick. 











Water tanks made of redwood will last longer, 
Painted or unpainted, than tanks of any othe 
material and will cost the least in the end. 

Let us send you free avery interesting folde- 
telling all about water tanks made from redwood 
trees, many of which are thousands of years old. 


ATLAS TANK MFG. be 
1043 Plymouth Bidg., Minneapolis 


/ I Can Ship 
fe ppaea kent | 


WITTE ENGINE, works 
St 


1523 Gakiand Ave. 
Gansas City, Mo. 
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Coleman power transm 







cushion of oil since the 
is not destroyed. 





This makes it possi 





breakage and wear, for t 
of operating conditions. 


Write for the int 
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Branches and Distributors: 





City, Oklahoma; 
homa; Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Norton, Kansas; Denver, 
Colorado; Cedar Rapids, 
lowa; Omaha, Nebras- 
ka; Columbus, Nebras- 
ka; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Water- 
town, So. Dakota. 


Dealers Througheut the 
Midwest and 


But, that’s where the 


screw power principle adapted for tractor use. 
proven or mightier power principle is known. 
at plow speed is made possible. 


Dallas, Texas; Amarillo, Texas; 
San Antonio, Texas; Oklahoma 
Enid, Okla- 


OLDEST MIGHTIEST 
POWER PRINCIPLE 








‘THE transmission of engine 


motion into steady pulling 


leverage against the ground through the zear 
wheels, is the tractor s 


job. 


he majority of tractors fall 


down, because of poor transmission design and con- 
struction, causing extreme friction between trans- 


power, and high risk of break- 


Coleman is strongest. The 
ission principle is simply the jack 

No better 
Direct drive 
All power is carried on a 
oil film between transmission parts 


ble to give an unconditional 


guarantee on the Coleman worm and worm gear, against 


he full life of the tractor irrespective 


eresting story of the Coleman 
Dept. 4564 


TRACTOR SALES CO. 


Factory and Office: 12th and VanBrunt, Kansas City, Mo. 













































_CUPIELE' VATOR “ 


hands. Save time ‘ 
———- this modern cle- 








. toe 
which every farmer can afford. 
PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
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. 60 BU. In 
3 minuTEes. 
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Pipe ke itself with. 
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Morton, I 





easiest running elevator made. 
© short turns to cause friction. 
) Main driving shaft runs in bab. 
sees metal bearing. Chain has 
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AF Meyer ty Co OLD OR NEW | 
BLUE PRINTS 


FREE 


make the Lauson Tractor 


logical power plant for your farm. 





oo 'The Pattern Tractor.” 


Write for Lauson literature. It 
wes full details of the superior 
p wetter found in the Lauson 15-80. 


The John Lauson Mig. Co. 


10 Monroe St., New Holstein, Wis. 
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Mase mention this paper when writing. 





Stardy construction, ample power, ease 
of operation and freedom from trouble 


“The Pattern Tractor” 


The Lauson has been built for over five 
years without a change in the basic de- 
mong tractor experts it is known 














WHAT OTHERS SAY OF US 








Vy. <A. Fry, Iowa county, Iowa, 
writes: “Will say I am very much in- 
terested in your paper, and especially 
the interest you are taking in the 
Farm Bureau. It seems to me it is the 
best and only thing for the farmers 
to do if they expect to get cost of pro- 
duction with at least a fair wage for 
their labor, which we are not doing 
at the present time. We also ought to 
have more reliable market for our 
stock than we have had this winter, 
with prices fluctuating from 50 to 75 
cents per hundred in a single day, 
seems rather unreasonable to me.” 





J. W. Davis, Shelby county, Iowa, 
writes: “I am very glad to see that 
the strength of the movement merits 
this space. I have been reading the 
two write-ups already issued and am 
much pleased with the up-to-the-min- 
ute news. We shall be glad to codp- 
erate with you in this department 
when anything unusual happens in our 
Bureau.” 





Harry C. Hinsley, New Madrid 
county, Mo., writes: “I wish that 95 
per cent of our farmers were subscrib- 
ers to Wallaces’ Farmer, and I shall be 
glad to coéperate with you in any way, 
in order to secure a wider circulation 
of your paper.” 





J. F. Coupe, county agent, Carroll 
county, Iowa, writes: “The influence 
which Wallaces’ have, the constructive 
and consistent work they have been do- 
ing, is going to result in ‘good for 
everybody.’’ 





P. W. Cahill, Jackson county, Iowa, 
writes: “I think the Farm Bureau 
work is a good feature. I find new 
farmers subscribe quick.” 

Paul E. Forney, Woodbury county, 
Iowa, writes: “When I started up 


farming six years ago about the first 
thing I did I subscribed for Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and I[ don’t think I missed 
reading very many copies. So to show 
you how I appreciate Wallaces’ 
Farmer am sending you $12.50 to pay 
for perpetual subscription. Yours is 
the only farm paper of my acquaint- 
ance that I can have full confidence in. 
I want to thank you for what you have 
done and are doing for our greatest as- 


set, the Farm Bureau. Farm labor 
here is hard to get; for the coming 
year, single men are demanding $75 
and $80 per month, and they are 
scarce at that. What is to become of 
us tenants who have to give half of 


crop and pay such wages? I barely 
broke even this last year.” 





C. E. Clark, Greene county, IIL, 
writes: “I am writing this to assure 
you that we have no fault to find with 
your publication. As members of the 
Farm Bureau, we are particularly in- 
terested in your new Farm Bureau de- 
partment.” 





John McDaniel, Andrew county, Mo., 
writes “I want to tell you one so- 
licitor brought in a good record and 
made the statement that every reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer he met joined the 
Farm Bureau with ‘ittle or no argu- 
ment. From statements like that you 
can realize that your paper and your 
Farm Bureau department is doing 
good work for the people for which it 
is printed.’ 





J. A. Hendriks, county agent of 
Chase county, Kansas, writes: “Con- 
gratulations. However regretting 


very much losing you as president of 
our Bureaus, I honestly believe that 
you can do as much good, if not more, 
with the Wallaces’ Farmer.” 





William Shives, of Randolph county, 
Mo., writes: “I am much pleased to 
hear of the Farm Bureau department 
which is soon to accompany Wallaces’ 





| 








Farmer. I am very anxious to get in 
shape to do something more for your 
valuable paper. I am proud of the 
privilege that I have of representing 
this wonderful farmer's friend to my 
friends and neighbors.” 





Theo. Thorson, county agent, Bre- 
mer county, Iowa, writes to Mr. Ken- 
nedy: “I was very much pleased to 


know that you had been selected as 
editor of the Farm Bureau depart- 
ment in Wallaces’ Farmer. I am sure 
that you will be able to do a great 
deal of good work for the Farm Bu- 
reau movement in this way.” 





Guy Q. McDaniel, county agent, 
Buchanan county, Mo., writes: “Your 
acceptance of a place on Wallaces’ 
Farmer meets with my heartiest ap- 
proval. I have always had the great- 
est respect for Wallaces’ Farmer and 
consider it one of the best farm pa- 
pers we have. You can do all of usa 
great deal of good by editing a Farm 
Bureau department in this paper.” 





P. H. Ross, county agent leader of 
Missouri, writes to Mr. Kennedy 
“Your paper has already been a 
mighty force in the development of 
Farm Bureaus, and now that you ate 
to give it your personal attention I 
am sure it will assume a position of 
leadership among all papers of the 
west in this particular regard. I can 
see wonderful possibilities for a man 
in the position you have accepted, in 
usefulness and service. I hope that 


| you will consider Missouri your terri- 





| 





tory as well as some of the other corn 
belt states, and drop into our counties 
often, as no doubt we can be mutually 
helpful. If you should at any time 
find it convenient to stop at Colum- 
bia, I want you to be sure to call.” 





Wm. G. Eckhardt, of the DeKalb 
County (Ill.) Soil Improvement Asso- 
ciation, writes: “I wish you the 
greatest measure of success in the 
work you are now undertaking. I have 
felt ever since the first time I met 
you that you should be_ identified 
mighty closely with the state organi- 
zation of the Farm Bureau movement 
or with the National organization of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. However, you have a wonderful 
field of opportunity in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. I hope something will be 
done, by putting out solicitors, to put 
Wallaces’ Farmer in every Iowa home. 
The spirit of this paper is needed to 
be the spirit of the Iow- farmers. I 
assure you that any service that I 
can render you will be cheerfully 
done.” 

C. N. Rhoades, of Holt county, Mo. 
writes: “I helped Iowa to put over 
the Farm Bureau. Now I am in Mis- 
souri and we sure appreciate your pa- 
per for the Farm Bureau news you 
have.” 





Floyd L. Johnson, DeWitt county, 
Ill., writes: “Since the middle of No- 
vember I have helped organize seven 
shipping associations, and the Central 
Illinois Sale Circuit, which includes 
DeWitt, McLean, Logan, Piatt, Macon 
and Champaign counties. The idea of 
the sale circuit is to provide better 
means of advertising, selling and eft 
couraging a pure-bred live stock bust 
ness. We have also been working om 
a Farmers’ Coéperative Elevator Cont 
pany on the county-wide basis. The 
plan is to start with one or two sta 
tions in the company and as fast as the 
farmers at other stations are inter 
ested and want to subscribe stock, 
those stations will be taken over under 
the same management. This work is 
meeting with approval among the lead- 
ing farmers and business men of this 
county. We are busy at the present 
time, as you no doubt know, with the 
income tax schedules helping farmers 
make their returns,” 
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| Notes of the Breeds 








An Active Poland China Organiza- 
tion—Buchanan county, Iowa, claims 
the largest county association of Po- 
land China breeders in the state. The 
present membership of the association 
is eighty-six, and new members are 
being added each month. The Buchan- 
an County Poland China Association 
was formally organized February 18, 
1919. Thru the efforts of County Agent 
Roy T. Lee, the Farm Bureau, and a 
number of influential breeders in the 
county, a very active breed associa- 
tion was organized. J. M. Hamilton, 
a veteran Buchanan county breeder, is 
at the head of the organization. The 
Buchanan county boys long ago 
learned the value of codperative ad- 
vertising. Their advertising literature 
and bulletins have gone into every 
section of the country, and along with 
these personal letters from the agri- 
cultural agent, explaining the methods 
of selling, the predominating blood 
lines and all information that would 
be of interest to the prospective buyer. 
The association slogan is ‘‘Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.” No animal is permitted 
to enter into the codperative sales or 
sent out by mail bid that does not first 
pass the rigid inspection of a com- 
mittee appointed by the association 
for such purpose. Every member 
stands behind his offerings. Misrep- 
resentation is not permitted by the as- 
sociation. A large sow-and-litter club 
has been formed by the Buchanan 
county association. Twenty-seven pure- 
bred sows and gilts were recently dis- 
tributed to the boys and girls in the 
county. County Club Leader E. L. 
Lane, working thru the association, has 
charge of the club. 


Prizes for Boys and Girls—Several 
thousand dollars in prize money 
awaits members of Nebraska boys’ and 
girls’ clubs who excel as stock raisers 
~ year, according to L. I. Frisbie, 
state club leader. The American Hamp- 
shire Record Association will give $25 
and the Nebraska Hampshire Breed- 
ers’ Association a like amount to ev- 
ery township that organizes a boys’ 
and girls’ club to feed Hampshire hogs. 
Likewise each association will give $50 
for every county so organizing. For 
every district of two or more counties 
organizing to grow Hampshires, the 
Nebraska Hampshire Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation will give $100 and the Hamp- 
shire Advocate a like amount. The 
Nebraska association will give from 
$300 to $500 for state fair pig club pre- 
miums. The National Duroc Jersey 
Record Association has announced that 
it will give gold and silver engraved 
pencils to boys and girl who excel in 
raising red hogs, and a gold watch if 
the grand championship of the state 
goes to a Duroc Jersey. In addition, 
this association will give $50 for junior 
prizes at the state fair. The Short- 
horn and Hereford national associa- 
tions have announced rewards for 
boys and girls raising Shorthorn and 
Hereford calves. 





Poland China Promotion Pig Show 
—Any county, district or state fair as- 
sociation may hold a Promotion Pig 
Show, except such associations as are 
holding a regular futurity show. One 
of the requisites is that the money for 
ten or more of the pigs nominated to 
enter, at the rate of $5 per pig, must 
be collected and forwarded to W. M. 
McFadden, 609 Transpertation Build- 
ing, Chicago. With this money, $50 


must be contributed by the fair asso- 
ciation. The American Poland China 
Association will contribute a third $50 


if the show be accepted, making $150 
to be divided into ten prizes, with $30 
& the first prize. Entries must be 
Made before July 1, 1920. Pigs must 
have been farrowed, the property of 
the owner, on or after March 1, 1920. 
No exhibitor will be allowed to nomi- 
Rate more than one litter, and the 
éwards will be made for the four best 














The Moline Line 
of Implements 
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Plows 
(steel and chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 


Dehn 









FOR HORSE OR TRACTOR 


8 and 10 foot 
37 Hyatt Roller Bearings 
Oil once a year 
Capacity-40 Acres in 10 hours 


The answer to the demand for greater 
harvesting speed and economy 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


MOLINE, ILL. 


Aflanta BRANCHES AT Des Moines 
New Orleane Poughkeepsie. N. ¥ Spokane Kansas City Bloomington, M 
Dallas Baltumore Portland Omahe Indianapolis 
Oklahoma City Los Angeles Salt Lake City Minneapolis Columbus, Ohie 
Si. Louis Stockton Cab Denve Sioux Falls. 8. D. Jackson, Mich. 

























Cultivators 
Grain Drills 
Lime Sowers 
Mowers 
Hay Rakes 
Hay Loaders 
Hay Stackers 
Grain Binders 
Corn Binders 
Pitless Scales 
Spreaders 
Wagons 
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Moline-Universal Tractors 


















Stephens Salient Six 
Automobiles 









SINCE I8G5,"MOLINE”ON A FARM IMPLEMENT 
HAS BEEN A MARK OF QUALITY 








INOCULATE #223 
STANDARD INOCULATING BACTERIA 


The guaranteed inoculator. Grown direct frem 
nodules. Prices lowest, virility highest. Impossible 
to prepare a more highly bred or more virulent cul- 
tures if ten times the price offered. Prepared for 
Alfalfa, Clovers, Soys and all legumes 

1-A Size 75c, 2-A $1.50, 4-A$2.25, 6A, $3.00 
Por sale by leading seed houses If not cataloged by your seeds- 
man, send order direct. Send for our Legume 5 ‘ree. 

The Eggert Chemical Co., Canton, Ohio 
Largest Producers of Legume Culture in the World 


Sanitary—The ONLY 


Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, clean water all the 
time. Cleanout plug makes —— easy. From 
your dealer or direct $9.50 f. 0. b. factory. 








Pigs trom one litter. 


ONLY HOG WATERER CO. Sioux City, lowa 
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Our “Surestand” Alfalfa & Clover Press Drills 
107 ni and nurse ciop) insure a stand 


Save 40% seed. Our 3new 
corn tools (just out) viz: 
10% Blind te Corn Planter 


attach ment, Revolving 
Tooth, light 22- ft. 2-h. Corn Harrow (60a 
per day), 


Little Joker Weeder and Packer 


inerease corn profits 25%. 
Postal brings big catalog. 
Sherwin Mfg. en ie pa B. 


Brookings, 





|The Engine That Breathes 











We buy second-hand bags; 
a A Lh by pay freight on 200 or more, 
Sa BAG CO., 

P 


ringfield, 111. 
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The GADE Is the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs. 
on the market. All 
sizes on skids or trucks. GADE BROS. MFG. 
CO. (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, Lowa. 


pe 12. 


Perfect ,new tires,all = 
fabric or cord. Prepai aid on ae o Roes 








id on approval. 

al 2,000 Miles ¢ Guaranteed: 
astomers. Catalog 

x Auto Equipment, Corporation 


Service 





Manges City, Mo, 
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Almost Blind 





. 
from poor light at home! 
W isu’ is to blame? Whose 

it when children’s 
eyes ar ik that tl need 
glasses! WI yist nsible i 
the child goes blind and spends 
the remainder of its burd 
some days in total darkne 

Ask any oculis He'll tell 

you that 90% of the weak eyes 
and 60% of other eye eration 
can be avoided by good light- 
ing And good lighting costs 
less than doctor's care, hospital 
bills or an operation. 





Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plants 





have been supplying users with 
ideal, « sight-preserving lis 
for twenty year Phe ligt 
from the gas generated by a 
Colt Plant is the nearest 
proach to sunlight -cle 
white, mellow and resttul. 


With a Colt Carbide Light- 
ing and Cooking Plant on your 


farm you can have convenient 
light in every room in th 
house at a snap of the finger, 
in vour barn and other out 
buildings—no matches needed 
The farmwife can have gas tor 
cooking — convenient, cool in 
summer and always ready to 
be used. 

More Colt Carbide Lighting 
and Cooking Plants are 1 


n 
satisfactory service to-day than 
ever before. More than 300,- 
000 homeowners are enjoying 
the comforts and convenience 
of carbide lighting. 

Easy to instal, economical to 
maintain, needing very little 
attention of any kind and no 
expert attention whatsoever, 
Colt Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plants often are used 
for years and years without 
requiring one cent’s worth of 
repairs. 

Consider better lighting for 
your home. Investigate why 
Colt Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plants have continued 
to increase in the number used. 
Learn why they are more pop- 
ular to-day than ever, even 
with owners who have had 
them for years. Do this and 
you will determine to instal 
tried and tested system of 
lighting instead of an expen- 
Sive experiment. 

J. B. COLT COMPANY 
288 Fourth Avenuc, New York 
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Women 


‘ou are planning new dresses our beau- 
fifui 80-pare aes —_ will give you many 


t Free. _ TOWA | BUTTON & 
Dept. 


‘ou cannot getelse where. 
PLAITING 
1, 202 8th St., Des Moines, lowa. 

















HEARTS 
asp HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer wili not be published. Address all inquir- 
les and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moin« . low wa. 
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As Consumer—<As Reteigie 


A tenant 
ago shipped < 
bage to Chicago; all he got 
was a bill for the 1] 


and he shippcd no more Ca 


several 
of cab- 
out of it 


‘r part of the 


on our own farm 


years a carload 


freight; 
bage 
Himself” took a load of cab- 
cabbage 
and be- 


wagon 
mage to the 
elling for six cer 
stores offered but a cent 
took it to the 
men cing there they 
for unloading. He t 
cabbage 

in Massachusetts, 
1919, delivered 
in Brookline 1 
Hubbard squash, at two 
per pound. That 
counter announced 
price eight cents per pound. 
farmer suggested that between 
price to the producer a the price 
the consumer there was too great a 
difference, to which the store-keeper 
replied, “That makes no 
For him to receive but 35 
the retail dollar and the 
about 65 per cent, aroused this 

er’s ire. He had but one recourse—he 
would tell on the store-keeper, so, thru 
the advertising columns of the Brook- 
line Chronicle, at advertising he 
published his story (tho the editor 


city when was 


its pound, 
and 
lumber vard 
worl 
ave it 0k 
more 

A farmer 
cember 26, 


De- 
to a provil- 


,060 


on 
s10n store 
of 


one-ha 


pounds 
and 
day a 
the 
The 
the 


to 


Bine 
If cents 


card on the 


as 


nd 


” 


difference. 
per cent of 
store-keeper 
farm- 


rates, 


re- 


fused to allow the store-keeper’s name 
to go in). The advertisement in big 
letters, signed with the farmer's name 
and address, after detailing the cir- 
cumstances as above, ran thus: 

“The farmer spends a year raising 


one crop, has one turnover a year, must 
stand a large waste in storing his crop 
until winter, and the retail store turns 
its stock over many times in a year, 
has relatively little waste, and runs no 
weather risks (as the farmer). 
Yet this store seems ta think it is none 
of the farmer’s business what his goods 
sell for at retail. What do you think? 
To me as consumer, it is H. C. L— 
but to me as producer, it is just H—L.” 
This farmer took the better way. 


does 


Women’s Interest in Insurance 


A housekeeper was asked the follow- 
ing questions: “In what company is 
your house insured? Have you the per- 
mission of the insurance company to 
run an incubator in your house? Have 
you increased the insurance on your 
buildings to keep pace with the in- 
creased cost of building? Whé6n does 
your policy expire?” 

She could not answer one of these 
questions. Furthermore, on looking 
up the date of her insurance policy, 
she found that the policy had been 
dead for six months, and the insur- 
ance company had failed to notify her. 

Women's interest in insurance ought 
to cover all of these questions and 
more. Every housekeeper should make 
a list of the household goods and their 
values, and place this inventory with 
other valuable papers in a fireproof 
vault. The price of building and fur- 
nishing is high; insurance to properly 
protect should cover at least three- 
fourths of the cost of rebuilding and 
refurnishing. Unless a woman knows 
what she has, and what it will cost to 
replace it, she will not get the value 
she should have if she loses her be- 
longings. 

Insurance companies will tell us that 
it is an old story to find lapsed insur- 
ance policies where a widow had sup- 
posed her husband was well insured. 
Men don't expect to die and leave their 
families; they let their policies lapse 
temporarily, and the grim reaper finds 
them before they “fix it up.” 
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iT you want som 
to last 100 years ‘S 
plant a tree __ 


Ie you want some to 


EACH your children the twice-a-day care 

of the teeth with the delicious Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream—especially the brushing 
just before going to bed. Teach them that 
cleanliness of the mouth is a vital part of 
personal cleanliness, 


You can safely give them Colgate’s—it cleans the 
teeth thoroughly 
drugs or harsh grit in Colgate’s. 


COLGATE & CO., 


ha 1000 oO. | 
plant 1000 years go | 








and safely. There are no risky 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere—or 
Send 2c for generous trial tube 


Dept. 57, 199 Fulton St., New York 
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never take life insurance 
money; it would seem like a price on 
my husband's life,” a young wife de- 
clared 

We are not arguing for or against 
insurance, but most wise men Carry in- 
surance policies of different kinds, and 
many wise men are careless about in- 
forming themselves as to when their 
policies expire. We urge the wives to 
make notes of these dates, and jog 
their husbands’ memories. 


“I could 





The Country Store That Was 
Different 


So far its general appearance 
went, this special country store might 
have been set down anywhere, and no 
one accuse it of being a changeling. 
There were the same boxes of crackers 
and pickles, the same cheese with the 
same wedge-shaped gap, the same tin- 
ware, overalls and cotton goods, but 
the resemblance stopped with things. 
The atmosphere and the chat in this 
store were different because this store 
furnished food for thought and con- 
versation as well as supplies and vic- 
tuals. 

There was a huge bulletin board in 
the most prominent corner which took 
the place the daily holds in cities, for 
it gave the community news, and fur- 
nished place for community advertis- 
ing. 

“Nellie Byrnes, 
county spelling 
place. Mr. 
honor of 
Brown.” 

“Social at the church Friday night. 
Bring sandwiches and dishes and sil- 
ver for your own family, and one dish 


as 


our candidate in the 
contest, won first 
Byrnes set up the cigars in 
Nellie and the teacher, Miss 


besides. Ladies Aid are furnishing 
coffee and ice cream. Everybody 
come.” Etc., etc. 


The bulletin board also held “For 
Sale” and “Want” ads, and along the 





angle of the wall which held it were 
strung bulletins which must have been 
a popular feature for most of the men 
and women who came in could be seen 
taking down the numbers of the bul- 
letins they wanted. There were maps 
—a big map of the state with rail- 
roads; and charts showing compara- 
tive prices of hogs and corn for sev- 
eral years. There were also market 
reports received by phone daily. 

The storekeeper was modestly aware 
of the excellence of his line of mental 
pabulum: “It’s good business to keep 
up with what is on the market,” he 
said, 





A Caramel Mold 


Our neighbor served a most delicious 
dish, which she called rice cake, baked in 
a mold which had first been carameled 


The recipe stressed especially the cara- 
mel mold, and this is the way she pre- 
pared it. Into her mold she put six table- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar with 
enough water to moisten it. She set the 
mold on the stove, and when the sugar 
became a rich brown. she turned the 
mold over on its side, turning it till it 
was well covered with the caramel. Then 
she poured in her mixture. She cooked 


5 tablespoonfws of rice in 5 tumblerfuls 
of milk with 5 teaspoonfuls of granulated 


sugar. When the rice was well cooked, 
she removed it from the fire to cool, but 
not to get cold While still warm she 


mixed in the beaten yolks of 5 eggs, and 


the 5 whites beaten to a froth. This mix- 
ture she poured into her carameled mold, 
set the mold in a pan of boiling water 
which she placed in the oven for fort 
minutes. She could have cooked it on top 
of the stove or in the steamer just 43 
well. 

When cold she turned it out in a dish, 
and served with a vanilla sauce made bY 
making a custard with 1% pints of milk, 

3 su- 


3 beaten eggs and 3 tablespoonfuls o! 
gar. Add 1 tablespoonful of vanilla when 
cold, or serve hot if desired. This is # 
good dish for spring when eggs are cheap, 
or for a family who require their e895 
camoflauged. 

A baked custard in a caramel mold, 
and served with boiled custard, is another 
means of giving plenty of nourishment in 
a delicate form. 
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a Fashion Department 


The patterns we Offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow a\iscams, Twelve cents each pre- 
d. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and eddress. 
Address all orders to PATTERN DSPARTMENT OF 
Wartaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





No. 9595—Girl’s and 
4 


Child’s Nightgown 
6 


—Cut in sizes 1, 2, 4, 6, 8 10, 12 and 14 
years. The nightgown can be either made 
i p-over style as shown or it may have 





it closing and high neck. 


1596—Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouse— 


Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. The back and front are 
cut in one and the blouse slips on over 
the head. 


No. 9597—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure. Buttons run down the sides in 
groups of two, to emphasize the seams. 


No. 9601—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 56, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust mea- 
sure The easily adjusted one-button 
closing makes a particularly neat finish 
for a house dress. 

No. 8975—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 
8 10, 12 and 14 years. The surplice waist 





rminates in a wide belt across the back 
The skirt is gathered. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, lowa. 





Tasty Dishes 


The word ‘tasty’ seems coined for 
Spring, when our appetites are dulled with 
the heavy meals of meat and potatoes 
tad potatoes and meat, without the green 
vegetables of spring and summer. Listen 
& women gossip about cooking. and see 


how many dishes which appeal to the ap- 
petite at this time may be called tasty. 
The man who sold us our first head 
lettuce—a foreigner he is—said: ‘I hear 
the ladies talk of serving salad dressing 
or vinegar with lettuce. Me, I always 
= it with bacon fried crisp. My wife, 
she « 


him and chop him and chop him 
fine, and spread him out so on the leaf, 
and sometimes we eat him with rye bread 






ried a lettuce sandwich with the 
chopped baeon. The children liked it, es- 
pecially for their school lunch. A pickle 
sliced thinly over the bacon improved it. 


A friend recommended corn meal rolls, 


Made as follows: One cup of corn meal, 
one cup of flour, four teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, one-half teaspoonful of 
an three tablespoonfuls of bacon fat, 
et urths cup of milk. Mix the dry 
heredier 


ts, lightly stir in the liquid, and 
. ckness of one-half inch. Brush 
With milk or water, and fold double. Have 
ready slices of hot fried bacon. Place on 
half roll before folding, 

Tomato Cream Toast: 


roll ¢ 


To one-half can 


of tomatoes add one-third cup of cold 
one-third teaspoonful of salt, one- 
“4 teaspoonful of soda, two-thirds cup 
ns hot milk, one tablespoonful of butter, 
to teaspoonful of sugar, two hard-cooked 
S58. four tablespoonfuls of flour, six 
flices of toast. Heat tomatoes to the boil- 


Point, add seasoning and thicken. Cook 
five minutes, add soda, hot milk and 
Tr. Pour over toast. 


for 





'SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brewn & Co. 











Why Flitter the Bat Flies 
ye 
at Night 

Peter Rabbit has asked Grandfather 
Frog why Flitter the Bat flies at night, 
and Grandfather Frog has simply an- 
swered the question without telling a 
story about it. Of course Peter is much 
disappointed, and starts back home—very, 
very slowly. Now we shall see what 
happens. 


“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog, 


in his deepest, story-telling voice, and 





Peter hurriedly turned back to listen. “‘A 


long time ago, when the world was young, 
the great-great-ever-so-great grandfather 
of Flitter the Bat first learned to fly.’ 

“I know!” cried Peter eagerly “You 
told me about that, and it was a splendid 
story.” 

“But when he learned to fly, he found 
that Old Mother Nature never gives all 





her blessings to any single one of her 
little people,” continued old Grandfather 
Frog, without paying the least attention 
to Peter's interruption. “Old Mr. Bat had 
wings, something no other animal had, but 
he found that he could no longer rt na 
jump. He could just flop about on the 
ground, and was almost helpless Of 


course that meant that he could very eas- 
ily be caught, and so the ground was no 


longer a safe place for him. But he soon 
found that he was not safe in the air in 
the daytime. Old Mr. Hawk could fly 


even faster than he, and Mr. Hawk was 
always watching for him. At first, Mr. 
Bat didn’t know what to do. He didn’t 
like to go to Old Mother Nature and com- 
plain that his new wings were not all that 
he had thought they would be. That 
would look as if he were ungrateful for 
her kindness in giving him the wings. 

“I've got to think of some way out of 
my troubles myself,’ thought old Mr. Bat. 
‘When I’m sure that I can’t, it will be time 
enough to go to Oid Mother Nature.’ 

“Now of course it is very hard to think 
when you are twisting and dodging and 
turning in the air.” 

“Of course!” said Peter Rabbit, just as 
if he knew all about it. 

“So Mr. Bat went looking for a place 
where he could be quiet all by himself and 
think without danger of being gobbled up 
for someone’s dinner,”’ continued Grand- 
father Frog. “He flew and he flew and 
had almost given up hope of finding any 
such place when he saw a cave. It looked 
very black inside, but it was big enough 
for Mr. Bat to fly into, and in he went. 
He knew that Mr. Hawk would never 
come in there, and when he found a little 
shelf up near the roof, he knew that he 
was safe from any four-footed enemies 
who might follow him there. It was just 
the place to rest and think. So he rested, 
and while he rested, he thought and 
thought. 

“By and by he noticed that it was grow- 
ing dark outside. ‘My goodness! If I am 
going to get anything to eat today, I shall 
have to hurry,’ thought he.- When he got 
outside, he found that Mr. Sun had gone 
to bed. So had all the birds, except Mr. 
Owl and Mr. Nighthawk. Now Mr. Night- 
hawk doesn’t belong to the Hawk family 
at all, so there was nothing to fear from 
him. Then Mr. Bat had a very pleasant 
surprise. He found the air full of insects, 
ever so many more than in the daytime. 
By being very smart and very quick, he 
caught a few before it was too dark for 
him to see. They didn’t fill his stomach, 
but they kept him from starving. As he 
flew back to the cave, a great idea came 
to him, the idea for which he had been 
thinking so hard. He would sleep days in 
the cave, where he was perfectly safe, and 
come out to hunt bugs and insects just as 
soon as Mr. Hawk had gone to bed! Then 
he would be safe, and would not have to 
complain to Old Mother Nature. 

“At first old Mr. Bat, who wasn’t old 
then, you know, had hard work to catch 
enough insects before it grew too dark, 
but he found that every night he could see 
a little longer and a little better than the 
night before, until by and by he could see 
as well in the dusk as he used to see in 
the daytime. Then he realized that Old 
Mother Nature had once more been very 
good to him, and that she had helped him 
just as she always helps those who help 
themselves. She had given him night- 
seeing eyes, and he no more had to go 
hungry. 

“Mr. Bat was very grateful, and from 
that day to this, Bats have been content 
to live in caves and fly in the evening. 
You ask Flitter if it isn’t so.” 

Peter grinned. ‘‘He never stays in one 
place long enough for me to ask him any- 
thing,”’ said he. ‘I’m ever so much obliged 
for the story, Grandfather Frog. It pays 
for us to make the best of what we have, 
doesn’t it?” 
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Burners Are a Joy to Housewives 


Thoughtful women have learned that oil stoves equipped with patented 

KEROGAS Burners are much more efficient and economical than ordinary 

old-style oilstoves. By turning a little control wheel you get just the degree 
of heat you wapt—quick, slow, intense or “simmering.” 

The KEROGAS Burner prevents waste. 

It consumes all the fuel and concentrates the 
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A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO., 1218 First Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 
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“It certainly does. Chug-a-rum! It cer- 
tainly does!’’ replied Grandfather Frog. 

(Spotty the Turtle carries his house 
with him, and Peter Rabbit wonders why. 
We'll see next week.) 





One-Piece Refreshments 


A subscriber writes: 

“TI spent a social evening in Des Moines 
last week, and for refreshments was 
served with coffee and a one-piece sweet 
which was the most delicious I ever ate. 
The center seemed to be of ice cream, 
with fruit, surrounded by gelatin, then a 
thick custard dotte dwith macaroons. It 
came on looking like a huge, pink birthday 
cake, and was sliced and served at the 
table. Can you tell me the name of this?” 

We do not know the name of the de- 
scribed sweet, but the description reminds 
us of a dish known as Baba, a type of 
Charlotte Russe. We believe either of 
these dishes could be used as a “‘one-piece 
refreshment.”” The difference in the two 
dishes is that Charlotte Russe is made 
with small sponge-cake fingers—lady fin- 
gers we used to call them—and the Baba 
with a whole sponge cake baked in a 
turk’s head pan, a pan with a tube in 
the middle. In either case, the sponge 
cake must be at least a day old, and 
three days is better. For slicing, the 
whole sponge cake would be better. 

Take one cake, make incisions in it to 
admit juice, and pour three tablespoonfuls 
of fruit syrup (pineapple is good) over 
the cake, to moisten it. Then ice it well, 
and stick macaroons cut in small pieces or 
blanched split almonds on the icing in 
regular rows. Fill the tunnel-shaped 
opening with cream whipped stiff, and 
scatter bits of pineapple or preserved fruit 
of any kind over the cream. Around the 
base of the cake pile up a border of the 
cream, or a gelatine mixture may be 
made for filling with a custard and part 
rich cream, and the pineapple added. Or- 
ange marmalade used with pineapple is 
delicious. 





We imagine if vegetable coloring to 
make a green were used in the icing and 
whipped cream, that this dish would make 
an ideal sweet for a Saint Patrick's Day 
party. 





Hygienic Pancakes 


A reader writes: 

‘Is there such a thing as a 
pancake? My husband loves 
but he has stomach trouble, and they 
don’t seem to agree with him. At least I 
am afraid to give them to him as often as 
he craves them. Can you give me a 
recipe which is wholesome?” 

Most of the difficulty with pancakes, 
viewed as an indigestible food, is that too 
much fat is used in frying them. Try the 
following recipe and method of frying: 

To one cup of graham flour and one 
cup of white flour, add two teaspoonfuls 
of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, two 
cups of thick sour milk. Let stand over 
night. In the morning, add one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one egg well beaten, and a 
dessert spoonful of fat. Have the skillet 
perfectly free from grease. Put a table- 
spoonful of salt in a cotton cloth. Knot 
the end to make a handle, and when the 
skillet is hot rub it thoroly with the bag 
of salt. If the skillet is not at the right 
heat, the cakes won’t fry well. 


hygienie 
pancakes, 


























ONLY SUBSTITUTING. art 
Big Brother—‘“I hear you are at the 
foot of your class at school.” 
Little Brother—‘‘Well, it’s not ‘ 
fanit. Danny Dumbhead has the mumps 
and can’t come to school.” 
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Anybody who has ever 
sipped asteaming cup of good 
old ‘‘ rich and mellow’’ 
Chocolate Cream Coffee, 
any time lately or in years 
past, will be gratified to know 
that the same flavor and 
fragrance are in it today! 


We have never allowed its 
quality to drop down one 
peg! 

To insure always the same 
famous delicious taste we 
buy tons of finest coffee, long 
before we need it. That tides 
us over times like now, when 
choice grades are almost im- 
possible to secure at any 
price. 


Chocolate Cream Coffee, 
right up to its high standard, 
is at most stores now—in 
useful six-pound tin pails, 
airtight pails that bring it 
to you fresh and flavory ! 


Try it for a genuine treat! 


—In 6-lb. wat 
useful pails 


OFFEE 


that’s as Good as It Used to Be! 
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Rut Sabbath School 5 gaan | 


By HENRY WALLACE 











the ae Spee reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo) 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
a duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 














Ruth’s Wise Choice 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for April 25, 1920. Ruth, 1. Printed, 
Ruth, 1:14-22.) 


“And they lifted up their voice, and 
wept again: and Orpah kissed her 
mother-in-law; but Ruth clave unto her. 
(15) And she said, Behold, thy sister- 
in-law is gone back unto her people, 
and unto her God: return thou after 
thy sister-in-law. (16) Entreat me not 
to leave thee, and to return from fol- 
lowing after thee; for whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodg- 
est, I will lodge; thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God; (17) 
where thou diest, will I die; and there 
will I be buried: Jehovah do so to me, 
and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me. (18) And when she saw 
that she was steadfastly minded to go 
with her, she left off speaking unto 
her. ( 19) So they two went until they 
came to Bethlehem. And it came to 
pass, when they were come to Bethle- 
hem, that all the city was moved about 
them, and the women said, Is this 
Naomi? (20) And she said unto them, 
Call me not Naomi, call me Mara; for 
the Almighty dealt very bitterly with 
me. (21) I went out full, and Jehovah 
hath brought me home again empty; 
why call ye me Naomi, seeing Jehovah 
hath testified against me, and the Al- 
mighty hath afflicted me? (22) So 
Naomi returned, and Ruth the Moab- 
itess, her daughter-in-law, with her, 
who returned out of the country of 
Moab: and they came to Bethlehem in 
the beginning of barley harvest.” 

It is a great pleasure to turn from the 
book of Judges, from the carnage of 
battle and the oft-repeated story of 
idolatry and its punishment, to the 
book of Ruth, and it is with something 
of surprise that we afterward learn 
that the book of Ruth is really part of 
the book of Judges, and for hundreds 
of years was printed with it as one 
book. Both deal with the life of the 
Israelites; the first with the outward 
and public life, and the last with the 
domestic life. The foreigner coming to 
this country would make a great mis- 
take if he concluded, as he might nat- 
urally do from glancing at the head- 
lines of the penny paper, that the main 
business of the people was murder, 
theft and licentiousness. After he had 
visited in our homes, attended our 
churches, and mingled in the social 
life of the people, he comes to the right 
conclusion, that virtue is the rule, vice 
the exception, and that the penny pa- 
per reflects usually the vices and not 
the virtues of the people. 

In the book of Ruth, the curtain is 
drawn aside and we are given a 
glimpse of the Israelitish farmer, of the 
courts of justice, and of the strength 
and purity of domestic ties. Essential- 
ly, the book of Ruth is a love story, and 
the most charming and perfect ever 
written. 

The plot is simplicity itself. There 
had been a severe drouth around Beth- 
lehem about ten years before, a not un- 
common thing in that country, and a 
small farmer named Elimelech had been 
compelled to abandon his farm and find 
a living where best he could. For some 
reason, he crosses over to the country 
of Moab, taking with him his wife, 
Naomi, and his two boys. The boys 
take a fancy to the girls in the new 
country (boys are likely to do this) and 
marry, as boys have done ever since. 
Disaster again visits the family; Elim- 
elech dies and so do both the sons, and 
Naomi is left a widow in a strange land 
the religion of which is absolutely for- 
bidden to her own people. Naturally, 
she now thinks of home and home ties, 








and prepares to go back to her people 
and to her religion. It is at this point 
that she comes to view in the lesson. 

She and her daughters-in-law appar. 
ently had begun their long journey 
homeward, when Naomi, perhaps fear- 
ful of the greeting these strangers 
would receive at her old home, en- 
treats them to return to their own peo- 
ple and to their own religion, hoping 
that they would each marry; or, to put 
it in her quaint way, “find rest in the 
house of a husband,” and live happily 
ever afterward, and praying that 
Lord Jehovah would deal as kindly 
with them, even if they were heathen, 
as they had done with her dead sons 
and with herself. ‘Then she kissed 
them; and they lifted up their voice, 
and wept.” (I have not the slightest 
doubt Naomi wept with them.) And 
they said: “Nay, but we will return 
with thee unto thy people.” There was 
some good blood in these young wid- 
ows, even if they were idolators. It is 
not every daughter-in-law that will fol- 
low her mother-in-law into a foreign 
land. When, however, Naomi points out 
that there is not much chance for them 
to obtain husbands in their new home, 
“they lifted up their voice, and weg 
again; and Orpah kissed her mother. 
in-law” and went back to her people 
and her religion, “but Ruth clave unto 
her.” “And Ruth said, Entreat me not to 
leave thee, and to return from follow 
ing after thee; for whither thou goest 
I will go; and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge; thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God my God; where thou 
diest, will I die, and there will I be 
buried: the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part thee and 
me.” That is, if Naomi would not al- 
low her to go with her now, she would 
follow her. She would not only stay 
with Naomi now, but until death sep- 
arate them. Not only that, but she 
would abjure her country and her gods 
and henceforth be a servant of Jehovah, 
and in proof of this she appeals, not to 
Baal or Chemosh or Moloch (different 
names for sun worship), but to Jeho- 
vah, the living and true God. The tie 
which henceforth bound Ruth to Naomi 
was not only that of a common love for 
a dead son and husband, but that much 
deeper, stronger tie, a common faith in 
the same God. And this satisfied the 
childless Naomi, and the matter was 
settled. 

To understand the feelings of Naomi 
one must go back after an absence of 
ten or twenty years to the home of his 
childhood and meet his old friends and 
neighbors, not as a prosperous or @ 
well-to-do man, who has made his for- 
tune, but as one who has lost every: 
thing save character. As we read the 
nineteenth verse, we can almost hear 
the neighbors say: “La, me! is this 
Naomi? Poor thing, how I pity , 
We can readily imagine from the tow? 
talk of our own streets under such cil 
cumstances what the town ti 
Bethlehem was that day. One would 
say: “Elimelech did not make D 
when he went west. What a 
“He was a nice man, but rathe! 
less.” “Some way he could not gé 
along; he always had bad luck.” “P 
Naomi! what a pity that she mad 
an unfortunate marriage.” 

How deeply Naomi felt may be see? 


4 


from her reply: “Call me not Na mi 
(pleasant), call me Mara (bitterness): 
for the Almighty hath dealt very bit 
terly with me. I went out ful! and 


in 


see 


the Lord hath brought me home asa 
empty: then why call ye me Naom!,§ 
ing the Lord hath testified against me, 
and the Almighty hath afflicted me? 
It takes a good deal of the bitterness 
from adversity when we can realize 
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that the hand of God is in all our af- 
fairs and fully believe that He will 
pring good out of apparent evil, and 
“no good thing will he withhold from 
them that walk uprightly.” How good 
came out of the adversities of Naomi is 
shown in the course of the story. 

It was the beginning of barley har- 
vest when they returned, and Ruth pro- 
poses to at once go to work, and, like 
a sensible woman as she was, at the 
first work she could get. The Mosaic 
law forbade the farmer to glean his 
fields, that is, to rake up the scattered 
heads. The gleanings were the rightful 
share of the poorest people. If there 
was nothing else for Ruth to do, she 
could glean, and she did. We are now 
taken to the fields of the biggest farm- 
er in the neighborhood, Boaz, appar- 
ently a bachelor and “a mighty man of 
wealth.” (Ruth, 2:1-2.) There was 
might in wealth then as now. Evidently 
he was a religious man, and there was 
the best of feeling between him and his 
hired hands. Like many large farmers 
of today, Boaz lived in town and 
worked his fields with hired labor. We 
can imagine him coming out to the har 
yest field about noon and saying to the 
hands, “The Lord be with thee,” and we 
can hear the answer, “God bless thee.” 
(Ruth, 2:4.) Looking around, he asks 
the foreman, “What strange girl is this 
gleaning among the sheaves?” The 
foreman replies, “It is the Moabitish 
woman who came back with Naomi.” 
She is a good one, too. She came early 
this morning, and sticks to it right 
along all day. (A presumably good- 
looking, intelligent, energetic young 
widow is not likely to fare badly among 
decent men anywhere.) 

Boaz had heard already in town good 
reports of her, particularly of her devo- 
tion to her mother-in-law, and of her 
conversion to the faith of Israel. (Ruth, 
2:11.) He approaches her in a father- 
ly sort of way, and tells her to stay 
right along thru harvest, and ends by 
telling her to come to dinner. It is not, 
however, until he slips around to the 
reapers and tells them that they might, 
as it were accidentally, let fall some 
handfuls on purpose for her to pick up, 
that we see that the old bachelor is 
agreeably impressed with the young 
widow. To say that Naomi was delight- 
ed would be putting it too mildly. This 
was the first happy day that she had 
had for a long time. The match-mak- 
ing instinct, generally strong in women 
who have been happily married, asserts 
itself, and when the harvest was over, 
and threshing time came, she said to 


Ruth: “Shall I not seek rest for thee, 
that it may be well with thee!” Which 
is a rather beautiful way of saying, 
“My dear, I must get you a husband.” 


Under the Jewish law, the childless 
widow was already legally engaged to 
the nearest unmarried kinsman, and if 
Naomi knew that there was a nearer 
kinsman than Boaz, she did not let on. 
In the course pursued by Ruth, at the 
Suggestion of her mother-in-law, she 
Was guilty of not the slightest indis- 
Cretion, but simply claimed her rights 


as a widow and the heir of certain 
Property 

The fourth chapter of Ruth gives us 
a ct ng picture of the Jewish court 
in the time of the judges. When Naomi 
had brought Boaz to see the line of 
duty, old-bachelorlike, he did not let 


any grass grow under his feet. He is at 





‘oe gate of Bethlehem bright and early 
Qh the morning, has ten elders, or, as 
We would say, squires, all ready, and 
Waits for his man, the fellow who stood 
between him and Ruth, to come along, 
and says: “Hello, come here and sit 
Cown Will you pay off the mortgage 
of the farm of our old friend, Elime- 
lech ? You have the first right. If you 
a well and good; if not, I will.” 
a Tight,” says the kinsman. “But,” 
Says Boaz, “whosoever gets the land 
i Marry the heiress Ruth, the Mo- 
a0itess.”’ 


on “T can not do that,” says the 
coageR lest I mar mine own inherit- 
Hee, and you may have both,” and he 
Plucked off his shoe and gave it to 
“ms . whieh was the legal way under 
a et law of transferring prop- 

¥. (See Deuteronomy, 25: 5-10.) 












Electricity on the farm is more 
than a luxury—it is a necessity —as 


—on a GLOBE equipped 
farm and you have light 
in the barn to make work 
easier, and in the home 
to make things more 
bright and cheerful. 


it not only provides light at the turn of the 
switch, but power at low cost to operate all kinds of light farm machinery 
It eliminates fire risk and takes the drudgery out of housework. 


City Electric Service on the Farm 


When you select a GLOBE 


Light and Power Plant you ‘are 
assured of electrical equipment of the most 
modern and effective kind. The GLOBE 
Light and Power Plant is built on exactly 


the same principle as the Central Station 
Plants used for City Light and PowerService. 

















AMS 





It has every feature that can 


possibly be required in an electric 
plant for individual requirements. 
by pressing a button. 
ally when the batteries are fully charged. 
The engine develops 3 H. P. and, being 
equipped with a belt pulley, can be used 
to operate light farm machinery 
such as the milking machine, 
churn, cream separator, fanning 
mill or feed grinder. 


Starts 
Stops automatic- 


It is so well balanced that 
there is practically no vibration. 
In fact, a GLOBE Light and Power 


Plant can be operated from no load to 


full load mounted on three milk bottles. 
Dealers and Distributors! 


If you are open for a profitable farm light 
ing plant connection it would be well to 
communicate with us at once. Some desirable 
territory is still open. 


Write for our informative booklet on ‘‘Electricity 


on the Farm.’’ It is free. 


Globe Electric Company 


196 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 





What a nice thing it would be to 
have a photograph of good, old Naomi 
when she took Ruth’s first baby in her 
arms, and to have a full stenographic 
report of the congratulations of the old 
women in the town. (Ruth, 4:14-17.) 

Two points are especially emphasized 
in this lesson: First, the strength of 
the affection developed between good 
people who are sharers in a common 
sorrow; second, the broad charity of 
the Jewish nation, which found room 
for the strangers from all lands who 
accepted their fafth in God and con- 
formed to the manners and customs 
prescribed in the Mosaic ritual. 





Water Supply Trouble 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For the benefit of an Iowa subscriber 
who is having trouble with his water 
supply, will say that I have had some 
experience with windmills and pumps, 
and will give a few pointers. Put the 
cylinder down into the water; connect 
with not less than 7-16-inch pump 
rods (do not use wooden rods, as they 
float and affect the balance of the 
wheel), Balance the wheel with the 





balance weight, so it will just pull the 
load in a very light wind. A 10-foot 
mill with direct stroke will pull a 2% 
or 3-inch cylinder as well as a 2-inch 
cylinder, if properly balanced. Do not 
use a sprig or a geared mill on a deep 


well. 
A. PAUL. 
Woodbury County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to the Iowa subscriber 
who has trouble in getting water to 
stock tank from supply tank, will say 
his stock tank must be too high. I have 
had some experience with a 10-foot 
mill and 2-inch cylinder. If he will 
use inch pipe in his well and put one 
joint of pipe below the cylinder, he 
will have no trouble in getting water 


out of his well. 
F. J. LIGGETT. 
Page County, Iowa. 





Mr. Hoover and the Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am not in the habit of commenting 
on editorials of any kind, this being 
my first attempt, but your Hoover con- 
troversy with the Des Moines Register 
got on my nerves, and I can not help 











voicing my approval of the stand tak- 
en by Wallaces’ Farmer. 

The Register, commenting on its 
straw vote among the farmers, says 
it was not a representative test of 
sentiment. I agree with the Register 
in this, as I believe a true test would 
prove much more anti-Hoover, as I 
doubt very much if the Register’s cir- 
culation represents a majority of the 
farmers. To arrive at the true senti- 
ment of the farmer by: way of a straw 
vote, I think it should be taken thru 
a farm paper. 

The Register seems to think that as 
long as Hoover didn’t bankrupt the 
farmer with his price promises, we 
have no kick coming. They also try 
to make much of the “bum steer” Mr. 
Hoover got. I don’t think with a proper 
accounting there is any more money 
made in raising hogs on a 13-to-l basis 
than there is in manufacturing goods 
of other kinds in our larger indutsries 
at the present time. I, for one—and 
I know there are many more in this 
locality at least—am glad to see Wal- 
laces’ Farmer voice its disapproval of 
Mr. Hoover. R. H. PLAUTZ. 

Sac County, Iowa. 
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It is cheaper to paint 
than to repair 


HERE is no mistaking 
the fact that paint is 
cheaper than lumber and 


labor, and paint is the only 
thing which will stand be- 
tween you and needless re- 
pair bills. 

Every peeled or unpaint- 
ed surface on that house of 
yours is an open door to 
the elements. They eat 
away at the unprotected 
wood, day after day, until 
finally, extensive repairs 
have to be made. 

But just you keep the 


surface of your house pro- 
tected with Lincoln Climatic 
Paint and there will be no 
needless repair bills. 


This kind of economy is 
just like putting money in 
the bank, and it certainly 
does give your house a 
money-in-the-bank appear- 
ance. 

There’s a Lincoln Paint, 
Varnish, Stain, Enamel or 
Finish for every surface— 
new or old—indoors or out. 
Write for “Home Painting 
Jobs,” a textbook on painting, 


LINCOLN PAINT AND COLOR CO., Lincoln, Neb., and Dallas, Tex. 


LINCOLN 











ern wheat left from seed 


bird catches the worm. 


Get up an order 
For references: 
Bank; Anderson, 


Baxter 








SACKS! SACKS! SACKS! 


Keep your empty feed 
dry, then when you have 
them to us and receive 


BOSWORTH BAG a ANY, 


Memphis e 
References: Any bteuaginte Bank 


bage clean anc 
100 or mc t 
highest 


















No Bale Ties— No Feed Table 
* Two men baled 20 tons in 7 bogre * saye 
weer. Save 40% on baling cost. New te 
emo’ threading hay prese pal oa 
ter m 


Save on wire 
<6 


ailt 
FREE Write me for my FREE “TRC Ur an i, ->* on “¢ out 
thie wonderful Hay l'rese and b to ate it. 


WILLIAM A. SEY mOUR PRESIDENT 
SUREASER PRESS CO, 1322 Ottowe St., Leavenworth, Kanras. 


\RER CATALOG— Buy 





inch leather ae ters, €1.35 
1x21 riveted, $2.25 dozen wi ire 
tires, paints ores eries, shoes m mac } t 
factory prices. CONSI MER S SERVICE ‘CO, St 
Paul, Minn., Minnesota Tran-fer Bank Bidg., Midway 


rm of similar name. 


Not connected with any other fi 


one 





Kills prairie dogs, suuntl om, 
ground squirrels, pocket goph- 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment- 
al stations approve 1000 tablets 
P. P. $1.50. Warranted. Ask 


r dru t or a direct. 
Book Booklet ny Addr 
FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, 











faGetentee 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


Flour and Feeds[ 1} 


We have a few thousand bushels of 1918 No. 
Will sell the flour from this wheat 
at avery reasonable price considering quality. 
We have a limited amount of this quality flour and the early 
Your inquiries will be appreciated and promptly answered. 
* with your neighbors. 


Bros.’ 
Lipton & Co., 


CENTRAL ROLLER MILLS C0O., 








i dark north- 










Bank; First Trust & Savings 
Ida Grove, Iowa. 


Ida Grove, lowa 









| Eight- -Foot ‘Adjustable Hog Feeders 


All partitions can easily be removed to make one 
arge feeding bin, capacity thirty bushels. 





Wood frame and galvanized fron cover, sides and 
hopper; four compartments for tankage, ground 
feed, shelled or ear corn, etc., each compartment 
bot oh sides 








separately adjustable and feeds from 
The feed saver, labor saver and money saver 
Mounted on skids, shipping weight 200 lbs, Shipped 


0. D, on approval. Manufactured by 
E.W. HOFFNER 


Tel. No. 178 Blue Earth, Minn. 





MILLWORK and general building materia! at 


250% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don't even consider buying unti! you havesent 
us complete list _* ay a need and have our estimate 
by return mail Pp qui: 


2442 BOYD STREET 








FARMERS. TUMBER "CO. 
MAHA, NEBR. 




















[F EEDING QUESTIONS | 








Buttermilk Product for Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have a bunch of March pigs that 
I wish to push along as rapidly as pos- 
sible for an early October market. I 
intend to put them on self-feeders of 
corn and tankage. Will it pay me to 
feed in addition a little milkoline or 
semi-solid buttermilk? What can I 
afford to pay for these products with 
corn at $1.50 a bushel, and tankage at 
$115 per ton? I will have a good grade 


of alfalfa pasture on which to turn 
these pigs” 
These buttermilk products have 


their greatest field of usefulness with 
fall pigs, with suckling sows, with 
spring pigs under the weight of sixty 
pounds, and with show animals which 
are to be pushed along as rapidly as 
possible. They are splendid for feed- 
ing in connection with corn to all 
kinds of hogs, but in the case of pigs 
which have passed a weight of sev- 
enty pounds, and which are on good 
pasture, they are often too expensive 
in relation to corn and tankage. As 
nearly as we can figure it out, 100 
pounds of dry matter, whether it be 
in ordinary buttermilk or in semi- 
solid buttermilk or in powdered butter- 
milk, has a feeding value about equiv- 
alent to 110 pounds of corn plus 55 
pounds of tankage for the fattening 
of spring pigs under conditions as 
they ordinarily exist during the sum- 
mer and fall. With corn and tankage 
prices as they will probably exist this 
summer, this means that a ton of dry 
buttermilk has a feeding value of 
around $120. We suggest that our 
correspondent judge the different but- 
termilk products on the basis of the 
dry matter they contain and what he 
has to pay for a pound of dry matter. 

In the case of fall pigs, suckling 
sows and spring pigs under the weight 
of seventy pounds, the dry matter in 
the various buttermilk products may 
be worth considerably more than in- 
dicated in the foregoing paragraph. In 
fact with such pigs, a ton of dry mat- 


ter in buttermilk products may be 
worth as much as $300 or $400. If our 
correspondent wishes to push _ his 


spring pigs along as rapidly as possi- 
ble, we suggest that he feed one-half 
pound or so of milkoline or semi-solid 
buttermilk to his average pig daily, in 
addition to the corn and tankage, con- 
tinuing the buttermilk products until 
his pigs have reached a weight of six- 
ty or seventy pounds. As long as 
these pigs are on self-feeders of corn 
and tankage, as well as good alfalfa 
pasture, we very much doubt if he can 
afford to feed these buttermilk prod- 
ucts after his pigs pass a weight of 
sixty or seventy pounds. Without 
much question, however, the butter- 
milk product will increase the average 


daily rate of gain, and if our corre- 
spondent finds that his pigs are likely 
to come along so slowly as to miss 


the early October market, he may find 
it advisable to add the buttermilk 
products again in order to bring them 
along a little more rapidly. 


Work Horse Ration 


\ South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“Our work horses range in size from 
1,200 to 1,600 pounds, and for feed we 
have on hand barley, oats, corn, wheat 
bran, oil meal and good prairie hay. 
What ration would you suggest?” 

Our correspondent does not quote 
prices, but with prices as they gener- 
ally prevail, we would suggest an av- 
erage daily ration of fifteen or sixteen 
pounds of prairie hay, or about one to 
one and a quarter pounds of the hay 
for each hundred pounds of live weight 
—together with a grain mixture of four 
parts of corn, three parts of oats, and 
one part of oil meal. Of this we would 








feed enough to keep the horses in good 
flesh, or in the case of horses at “d 


work, about one pound for each hun. 
dred pounds of live weight. If the 
horses show any tendency to g¢ ff 
feed, it might be wise to substitute q 


little bran for part of the corn. 





Ear Corn vs. Shelled Corn for Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent write: 


“I am feeding a bunch of 140-pound 
pigs on shelled corn and tankage from 
self-feeders, but it will be more cop. 
venient for me to shift over to ear 
corn and tankage in the near future, 
Will the pigs do as weil on ear corn as 


on shelled corn?” 

At the Indiana station they fed one 
lot of fifty pigs, averaging 140 pounds 
in weight, on ear corn, and another lot 
of fifty pigs, averaging 139 pounds in 
weight, on shelled corn. Both lots 
made exactly the same average daily 
gains—1.14 pounds per day. For 100 
pounds of gain, the ear-corn pigs re- 
quired 390 pounds of corn ar 0 
pounds of tankage, whereas the shelled 
corn pigs required 396 pounds of corn 
and 30 pounds of tankage. The diff 
ence is so small as to indicate 
cally nothing. The advantage 
shelled corn is that it can be fed mor 
conveniently from self-feeders. 
have been a lot of experiments o1 
preparation of corn for hogs, but 
of them are so very conclusiv: 
most of them point to the conclu 
that corn should be fed to hogs in 
way which is most convenient. 








Ration for Steers on Pasture 








A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“T have a bunch of good grade steers 
I intend to run on pasture the com- 
ing summer. What do you think of 
putting them on a feed of ground ear 
corn and oil meal in addition the 
pasture about August Ist, and then 


hang: 


about the middle of September « 
ing to alfalfa and new corn? My idea 


is to put them on the market « y in 
November.” 

Of course it is hard to give definite 
advice on a problem of this sort so 
early in the season. Without much 
question, however, it will not pay our 
correspondent to feed much if any oil 


meal as long as the pasture is of 
fairly good quality. At the Missouri 
station a pound of oil meal when fed 





to steers on pasture has proved to be 
worth very little if any more than 
a pound of corn. The late October 
market is generally fairly good tor 
heavy steers with a fair cor! is] 
As to how it will be this year 

one’s guess. We would not t 
make any definite decision he 


matter of just how to feed thes 
until later in the season. 





Are Stocker Steers Worth the 
Price? 

An Iowa correspondent writ 

“I notice that good stocker steers, 
weighing 900 pounds, are sé g al 
around $10.50 at the present 
the Omaha and Kansas City ! Ket 
Do you consider them worth t pr 
for the purpose of putting 01 
this summer?” 


The cattleman has been gi ru 
a severe loss period for the p year, 
speed 


and for that very reason ws 





that there is a real chance the 
man who handles cattle this imer 
will make some money. On unt 
of these heavy losses, we think that 
there is a chance that so man opie 
will gc out of the cattle ga! that 
a cattle shortage will result, and that 
those who stay in will make a profit 
Of course, if every one should reasom 


this way, the chance of a profit would 
vanish, 
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THE DAIRY 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


| Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to thie department. 
< 











Oleo Depresses Dairy Market 

Under present conditions we hear 
considerable propaganda that the for- 
eign exchange is depressing the dairy 
market. It may be true that foreign 
exchange is not favorable to higher 
prices, but figures compiled over a se- 
ries of years show that probably the 
manufacture of oleomargarine is a 
larger factor in depressing dairy con- 
ditions at the present time than is the 
lowering of foreign exchange, as the 
United States has never been a large 
exporting nation for dairy products. 
The exports of butter for seven months 
ending in January, for the years 1918, 
1919 and 1920, show but about 1,000,000 
pounds difference between the years 
ending in January of 1919 and 1920. In 
both of these years the exports prac- 
tically doubled those of 1918. With 
cheese, over a similar period, the ex- 
ports ending in January, 1920, were 
almost the same as those of 1918, and 
between three and four million pounds 
less than 1919. With condensed and 
evaporated milk, the 1918 and 1919 fig- 


ures are practically the same, with an 
increase in 1920 of about 125,000,000 
pounds, or, in other words, the total 


amount of dairy product exports varies 
little in the last two years. 

Comparing these figures with the 
oleomargarine exports, we find that 
during the last three years the exports 
have almost doubled each year, start- 
ing with a little less than 3,000,000 
pounds for the seven months ending 
January, 1918; over 5,000,000 for the 
similar period ending January, 1919, 
and almost 10,000,000 pounds for the 
same period ending January, 1920. Fig- 
ures which have:been compiled show- 
ing the growth of the oleomargarine 
industry since 1903 up to the present 
time show that in the period from 1903 
to 1909, inclusive, the average yearly 
production in the United States varied 
from 46,000,000 to 86,000,000. In the 
period from 1910 to 1916, inclusive, the 
production varied from 115,000,000 to 
145,000,000. In 1917, the production 
was 225,000,000; in 1918, 313,000,000, 
and in 1919, 349,000,000 pounds. These 
figures represent in a very compre- 
hensive manner the growth of an im- 
mense industry which has been prob- 
ably the largest limiting factor in de- 
Pressing the demand for dairy prod- 
ucts 

Mr. W. B. Barney, dairy commis- 
sioner of Iowa, states that in the year 
1919 there were probably 125,000,000 
to 130,000,000 pounds of butter pro- 
duced in the state of Iowa, or, in other 
Words, only about one-third as much 
butter as there was oleomargarine pro- 
duced in the United States. Figures 
are not at hand comparing the total 
butter production with the total oleo- 
margarine production, but as Iowa is 
one of the leading dairy states, the 
conclusion can very safely be drawn 
that oleomargarine is a very strong 
competitor with dairy products and is 


a vital factor in the present depres- 
sion 





Sunflowers and Corn for Silage 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“What do you think of feeding a 
mixture of sunflowers and corn silage 
to dairy cows? Will sunflowers yield 
Well on Illinois timber soil? At what 
— should the sunflowers be seeded 
eer acre?” 

From southern Canada and the 
norths part of the United States 
Come eports of tremendous yields of 
sunf silage. The yields in some 
Cases are said to have run as high as 
forty tons per acre, and it is further 
Claimed that a pound of sunflower 


Silage has a feeding value practically 





“acm 





equal to a pound of corn silage. But 
in spite of all this unusual success 
with sunflower silage in the northern 
part of the corn belt, we are not at all 
convinced that sunflowers are worth 
while in the central part of the corn 


belt. Several farmers have grown 
them, but none of them seem to be un- 
usually enthusiastic. So far as we 


know, there have been no careful ex- 


|} periments at the experiment stations. 





It will do no harm to experiment 
with sunflower silage on a small 
scale, and we would suggest that those 
of our readers who are of an exper- 
imental turn of mind try seeding sun- 
flowers in rows three or three and a 
half feet apart, using about six pounds 
of Giant Russian sunflower seed per 
acre. Six pounds of seed may seem 
to furnish a rather thin stand when 
the sunflowers first come up, but if 
the seed is good the stand will eventu- 
ally prove to be too thick, if any- 
thing. The sunflowers are cultivated 
in just the same way as drilled corn, 
and are ready to cut for silage just as 


they are passing out of bloom. We in- 
cline to the view that it is much 
more satisfactory to grow the sun- 


flowers by themselves and the corn by 
itself, rather than to try mixing the 
two in the same field. We fear that 
the sunflowers will outgrow the corn 
to such an extent that the corn will 
not amount to much when mxied with 
the sunflowers. If the mixture of the 
two is desired in the silo, we would 
suggest having a field of corn silage 
and a field of sunflower silage and 
mixing the two by alternating the two 
loads at the silo cutter. 


Sunflowers may yield more silage 
than corn even under central corn 
belt conditions, but we very much 


doubt if the silage is really equal to 
corn silage, pound for pound. 





Chicago Milk Producers in 
Trouble 


The Nestles Company, of Chicago, 
has refused to deal with the Milk Mar- 
keting Associations which are handling 
farmers’ milk. This is one of the larg- 
est companies, if not the largest in the 
United States. They were reported 
recently to have absorbed the Bordens 
Milk Company, and are said to domi- 
nate the export trade in condensed 
milk. With a four days’ notice, they 
have discontinued the acceptance of 
the milk, and have offered $1.85 per 
hundred, where as the association fig- 
ures are $2.90. This has meant that 
practically all of the 480,000 pounds 
which they have been daily getting has 
been diverted by the Milk Marketing 
Association to other markets. 

This is a serious problem for the 
Chicago people to handle. Farmers 
are apparently standing by their mar- 
keting association, as they realize that 
$1.85 per hundred does not give them 
cost of production. The serious ques- 
tion in any marketing organization of 
this kind is to be able to so control 
production that at any time there will 
not be more of the product than the 
market can normally consume. A 
study of this question will probably be 
the next step in successful milk mar- 
keting organizations. 





Drinking Cups for Cows 


Alvin Wardas, tester for the Logan- 
ville, Wis., Cow Testing Association, 
reports some interesting results in one 
of the herds he tested. It seems that 
the owner of this herd installed indi- 
vidual drinking cups for his cows, with 
the result that there was quite a pro- 
nounced increase in the yield of milk, 
the increase being 854 pounds the 
month after the drinking cups were in- 
stalled. 
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MILKING MACHINES 





Tao Essentials to Profitable 


Good cows 
and a good 


Dairyir ) 
milker— 


needless to say an Empire. 


If you haven't investigated the 
Empire you know nothing about 
the profit possibilities of milking 
—— ae are in - in 
practically every important 
‘section of the country. If you will 
write us we will send you the name 
and address of someone near you 
where you can go and see it work 
and talk to the man using it. 


It will be a revelation and do more 
than anything we can tell you to 
convince you that every day you 
delay installing an Empire is cost- 
ing you money. 
The Empire milks them all —hard 
milkers, easy milkers, nervous cows 
and the stolid ones. Empire Teat 
fit all the teats, slip on easily 
stay put, 
Our catalog | 2M tells you all about 
the Empire Milking Machine. 


Why not write for it today. 


THE EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Also manufacturers of Empire Cream Sep- 
arators and Empire Gasoline Engines 


Chicago, Denver, Atlanta, Toledo, Syracuse, Minse~ 
is, San Francisco, Montreal and Toronte 








Milk Gans Retinned 
at Startling Prices 


Rebuilt Like New 


Send your name and address for amazingly low price 
list, showing how thousands of farmera, creamerics 
and leading how save up tot : 
of milk cans and cheese hoops by hav’ 

and hoops rebuilt like new and retinned 


price 

old cans 

famous 

secret process, Dents removed, leaks soldered, 

bandies repaired, new handles attached. New shiny 

coating of 99.99% pure tin-- 
guaranteed tooutlast orig- 


inal finish. Savescanor — 





865 Reynolds 8t., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


The work of Acme Galoanizsing & Tinning Co., is endorsed 
and recommended by leading dairy authorities. 











Color Sells Butter 


Add a rich ‘‘June shade’’ to the 
splendid taste of your butter and 
get top prices. Try it! It payst 


Dandelion 
Buttertoalar 


gives that even, golden shade everybody 
wants. Purely vegetable. Harmless. Meets 
ell laws. Small bottle costs few cents 
et any store. Enough to color 500 libs. 


Wells & Richardson, 





Burlington, Vt. | 





Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 


PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY EEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Commen Skin Troubles. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 
eateries ath amo 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 

WRITE FOR THEM. 





Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al! kinis of 
Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 


for our price list 
223 Peart St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Much of the 1919 Corn Crop 
Worthless for Seed. 


HIS year unusual care should be exere 
= cised in the selection of your seed corn. 
A rainy week early in November put con- = 
z= siderable moisture into the previously dry SS 
= corn and was followed closely by temper- s 
Much to the surprise : 
+ of many farmers, a large part of the 1919 
crop which was considered good for seed is : 
therefore showing low germination. So a. 
: anyone who plants corn of uncertain qual- a 

ity this spring is taking a serious chance. : 


Northrup, King & Co.’s Seed Corn is 
stored in special cribs in our curing and 
drying house, protected from frost, thus 
insuring full vigor of germination. 


Our seed corn is grown under our per- 
sonal supervision from our own high-bred 
seed stock. A complete list of varieties, 
grown in localities best adapted for seed 
production, enables us to supply the 
proper corn for various sections and uses 
—for grain, ensilage, hogging down, shred- 
Our Mr. Bush will 
be glad to answer any questions about 
varieties or growing methods, 

Thousands of dealers sell Northrup, King 
& Co.’s Seed Corn. Every bag shipped 
to dealers bears our tag showing germ- 
Insist on getting this carefully 


selected, cured and tested corn and you 
will have the best assurance of a big 
yield of good quality. 












































Strong, vigorous sprouts 
are as important as high 
percentage of germination, 
Only proper curing, storing 


and drying prgduce such 
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Bain Bros. Manufacturing Co. | 
Cedar Rapids, lowe 








Improved Ried’s Yellow Dent, selected in the fleld 
before frost Bred by the most approved scientific 


method. Guaranteed to germinate and to increase 
your yield. Grown on my own farm, price 65 00 per 
bu., lots of five bu. or more 64.50 per bu Write to 


Wickfield Farms, J. C. Siiver, Prop., Stockport, la. 








GOPHE TRAPS ~EENKEN'S Sure Catch 


For description and price 


FARM SEEDS 


Box 475, Crete, Nebraska. 
Griffith's Early and Reld's Yellow Dent Oata, 


Barley. Spring Wheat White Blossom Sweet Clover 
seed Only seed of best quality. W. G@. Griffith, 
McNabb Putnam county Hlinois. 








worm ¥ Fancy Timothy 86 bu., Sudan Grass 
SEE DS 618 cwt., Dwarf Essex Rape 818 cwt 
Clove: all Kinds, Soy Beans, Cane, Silver King and 
Sliver Mine Corn. Guaranteed to please. Order 
@irect or send for sample STRAYER SEED 
FARM, Hudson, lowa 


Ss E E D co be N Earliest strain of Reid's 
Yellow Dent; €5.00 per 

bushel in THE EAR. Grown and sold by 

W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Specialist, Ames, Lowa 








JHMITE RICK POP-CORN SEED for 
sale, 10 cents per pound. Good quality w.J 
BENZKOFER, Milford, lowa. 





| 


SEED CORN 


Grown In Ida county, the best corn county in Iowa; 
the Kind that has proven on a 15 year test to be the 
best early dependable varieties, the kind that will 
mature and yield good crops when others fall: Ida 
County Yellow Dent, 9 Day Yellow Dent, White 
King, Silver King All grown here on my seed farm, 
early picked, seed house dried, germination tests 
92 to 1004, Sold on a 15 day approval test, guaran 
teed satisfactory or money refunded Price 85.00 per 
bu., tested, shelled, graded and sacked, f. o. b. Hol- 
stein. Order any of this seed, and if you do not find 
it as good or better than any seed you ever saw 
return the seed and I will refund price patd. Be sure 
of your seed corn—order now Samples free 
SQUARE DEAL SEED FARM, 
Alien Joslin, Prop'r, Route 8 Holstein 


FREI 


A. L. GALLUP, 


Iowa 


THREE WONDERFUL, NEW 





Send 10c for postage and packing 
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Everbearing Strawberry Plants | 
BROOKLYN, IOWA | 









NEW PENDERGAST et 
FENCE BOOK ess 
You should have our direct ss" 





from factory to farm mised 


before you buy fence. 
_ HIGH QUALITY FENCE—LOW PRICES 
You can not afford to miss this opportunity. Write 
our nearest factory today 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 
OF STILLWATER 


215 Front St. 
Fort Madison, towa 


prices 


314 Main St. 
Stillwater, Minn. 











OSAGE POSTS 


CARLOAD LOTS 
H WAY, ELK CREEK, NEB. 


























A Study of Prices on Central 
Illinois Farms 
(Continued from page | 1 44) 

in operating expenses of $1,470.82. jf 
rotation No. 3 were a general practice 
in the corn belt, the present acreage 
would be reduced thereby about one- 
sixth. The amount of corn leaving the 
farms each year for the central : 
kets would be reduced in proport 
and a higher price level could be m: 
tained—probably 25 to 30 cents 
bushel above the price level poss 
with the amount of corn productio: 










rotation No. 1. The price of clover i 
would fall, but this would not ab ) 
more than 40 per cent of the total gain : 1 


from corn expense reduction eve) 
the clover seed price fell 50 per cen: 


y 
2. The incomes from these rotat . 5 
are derived chiefly from the sale of : 
grains. It is assumed that the results t 
from feeding the grains on the m i 
would not increase the net in e § 
from these farms as prices of grain } 
and its live stock equivalent are | is h: 
tically equal over a period of years. vl 
The increase in fertility by animal 1 q 
nure is offset by the increase in labor C 
charge when live stock are kept. I 
3. In these analyses the return from ni 
the sale of wool is assumed to absorb th 
the cost of the winter feed of the ewes. in 
4. Interest charge on land. The th 
pre-war valuation of this land was $250 bu 
per acre; but the expansion in the vol- pa 
ume of currency, approximately halv- mi 
ing the dollar’s former purchasing fai 
power, renders the present figure of col 
$000 per acre on a parity with the for- to 
mer figure of $250. The fact that this pec 
rise in price has not increased the yield not 
5 per cent on the present capital over tim 
the yield on the past $250 level, proves mit 
that the rise is due to an inflated thr 


rency rather than to an increase in the ne 


relative purchasing power of farm in 1 
products in exchange for the goods of 1, 
other industries. If corn sold for $2.50 the 
per bushel, it can be seen that the net and 
income would be increased to a point alth 
where the land would pay 5 per cent on son: 
about. $1,000 per acre. Then there cont 
would be grounds for classing the farm- am 
er as a profiteer. this 
5. Shrinkage of corn. The yield of that 
corn in bushels is based on the Decem- nity 
ber weight. Hence the price for each low 
succeeding month would increas n sion 
proportion to the shrinkage in moisture We | 
content, as well as to cover the usual We « 
charges for interest, insurance, etc., on Ame 
stored grain. So the July price would ing 1 
need to be 25 to 30 cents per bushel Go 
higher to balance this loss. can | 
6. Rate of interest on invest t as al 
in land. The usual practice of farmers truth 
in bidding up land to a 3 or 4 per cent cere] 
basis, with the expectation of realizing will 
enough from an increase in the future Portu 
price to recover the difference use | 
tween their basis and the mortgage Inedi 
rate is open to censure. Even if prices sy, = 
of farm products are maintained at @ peop! 
level to yield 5 per cent on the pr‘ all th 
farm land price, this price woul M: 
raised by farm buyers until the yield with 
was lowered to about 3 per cent. This has pn 
procedure works especial hardship on Prese 
the man of limited means or the } 4 Th 
farmer who must borrow funds the o 
prevailing rate, as they pay 5 to 6 Mr 
cent for funds which yield only 2 mom: 
cent when invested. The conclusion 1s I h 
apparent that the price level of lands Profit 
must be fixed, or the increase in value sion 
yr low t} 


should be absorbed by taxation in 





$ cent 


der to keep the yield constant. 

In fact, the two chief factors of dal- erage 
ger in the economic world are the un the y 
steady volume of currency and the for the 
misuse of capitalization of income backey 
bearing property. This offers an op- Which 
portunity to large combinations of cap the sy 
ital to raise prices on their products Would 
by monopoly methods, thus increasing 000 
their net income and hence the amount Now 
of their capitalization at the previous the “+f, 
rate of interest. The increase in 10 Staten 
come above a reasonable, arbitrary the pa, 
rate, say 5 per cent, on the present first | 
capital of all industries might well bé@ 8dld th 
absorbed by taxation, or reduced bY Pound 
scaling down the prices at which thelr am un 
in a greater degree of price and income Sid th 


Which 
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 tability and a wider distribution of 
products are sold. This would result 
the nation’s income by preventing un- 
due increments to large, monopolized 
industries. 

It is a vital problem now facing all 
classes to devise methods to reduce, as 
much as lies within human ingenuity 
and honesty, such violent fluctuations 
jin economic conditions as have com- 


monly occurred in the past, and which 
were important sources of injustice in 
the distribution of wealth, of industrial 


strife 


and of wars. 





\n Answer to Mr. Weld 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was somewhat surprised to find in 
youl sue of February 13th, on page 


Tir 








544, an article by L. D. H. Weld, of 
Swift & Company, in answer to an ar- 
ticle iich he states was published 
in your issue of October 17, 1919, and 
signed by me. I remember writing to 
you about that time, but I did not 
happen to see my letter published in 
your gazine. However, Mr. Weld’s 
quotations from my letter seem to be 
corre I have not the pleasure of a 
perso acquaintance with Mr. Weld 
nor with Mr. Swift, nor with any of 
the « ers of any of the large pack- | 
ing « erns. I would expect to find | 
then courteous gentlemen, in a} 
business way, and delightful as com- 
panio and I thank Mr. Weld for his 
mild manner and open and, apparently, 
fair criticism of my statements and 
conclusions, and his apparent desire 
to get the whole truth before all the 
people, to the end that the people may 
not be misled; and he very kindly in- 
timates that he will be willing to sub- | 
mit the whole truth to the people 
thru Wallaces’ Farmer. I regret that 
ne does not make positive statements 
in regard to the packers. 

I, too, have a very high regard for 
the motives which actuate the editors 
and proprietors of Wallaces’ Far:.er, 
altho | have not the pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with any person 
connected with the magazine. I, too, 
am “certain that you wish to present 
this case fairly to your readers, and 


hat you will be glad of an opportu- 


nity to give them all the facts and al- 
low them to draw their own conclu- 
sions”; but he fails to state the facts 
we want to get. Mr. Weld says: ‘If 
we can only get the facts before the 


American people, we are entirely will- 


ing to leave the verdict to them.” 
Good! That’s just what the Ameri- 
can people want. That just suits me, 


as an American. I want to know the 
truth and the whole truth, and I sin- 
cerely hope that Wallaces’ Farmer 
will give Mr. Weld not only an op- 
portunity but a cordial invitation to 
use Wallaces’ Farmer as a means, a 
medium thru which, a vehicle to car- 
ty, “the facts before the American 


people.” Not part of the truth, but 
all the truth. 

Mr. Weld says: “The only trouble 
with Mr. Parker’s article is that he 
has not told the whole story, but has 
Presented only one side.” 

I hope Mr. Weld will fully present 
the other side. 


Mr. Weld says: “Assuming for the 
Moment that Dr. Taylor was correct 


in his statement that there was a 
Profit of 3% cents on each of the 
billion pounds in storage, it must fol- 
low that when like hog prices dropped 
Scents in three months (from an av- 
rage o 


$22.20 per hundredweight for 
the week ending July 26th to $13.10 
for the week ending October 25th) the 
Packers suffered losses of $90,0000,000, 
Which not only would have wiped out | 
the supposed profit of $35,000,000, but | 


Would have left a deficit of $55,000,- 
0) 

Now, will Mr. Weld please tell us 
os facts” upon which he bases his 


nt, that “it must follow” that 
the packers Jost $90,000,000, unless he 
Tst proves that the packers actually 
‘old that billion pounds at 9 cents per 

Md less than it cost them? We 
we under the impression that they 
‘ld that billion pounds at the prices 
“hich prevailed before the decline 





aggravating delays. 


Slipping and Skidding are entire- 

ly due to loss of traction. Per- 

- fect traction on muddy, slippery 
roads is impossible without 


Weed Tire Chains. 


For your own safety and comfort 
don’t wait till it rains—stop at 

y, when the 

going is good and buy a set of 


your dealer’s toda 








Weed Tire Chains. 


ee 


" For Safety and Traction 


Never start out without Weed Tire Chains when the 
roads are muddy and slippery. 
Prepare for accidents before they happen—not after. 


Any farmer who drives without 

- Weed Tire Chains, when the 
roads are slippery and muddy, 

/ is taking chances with his own 
life; he is liable at any moment 
to have a serious mishap and 
is risking the probability of 


‘ - i a 
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of your car. 


Take no chances. 


Can you depend on your car? Is 
she always under absolute con- 
trol—brakes working—wheels 
gripping and holding true? If 
not what fun is there in driving? 
If you are a little nervous on 
wet roads you miss half the fun 


Enjoy that safe feeling—Take Pre 
the necessary “stitch in time.” » 
Put Weed Tire Chains on your 
tires at the first indication of 











wet roads or slippery going. 


of tires. 


They are made of the best steel 
—electrically welded and tested 
—are easily attached and do not 
injure tires because they “creep” 
—-sizes to fit all styles and makes 





Always putoen your 
Weed Tire Chains 


“at the first 
drop ofrain™ 











For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain. 


Elweltra Trace Chains are “formed” and electric-welded on automatic machines, 
us insuring smoothness. — of construction and maximum strength. 
Every pair ts carefully inspected rigidly tested before leaving our factories. 


. unifo 


{426 AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


ph. a! 
XY BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
The Complete Chain Line—Ali Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ 








mentioned, or approximately at those 
prices. That during the time of the 
decline they were stocking up again, 
and after they were stocked up again 
the price of hogs advanced enough to 
encourage the farmers to ship in 
larger quantities, and for a long 
enough time to enable the packers to 
advance the price on pork products 
again to the consumer. And then the 
price of hogs went down again. when 
they stocked up again. 

He says, “there must be a constant 
flow in order to supply demand.” The 
flow may be constant, but it is not 
uniform. The flow may be constant 
as to time, but not always in equal vol- 
ume in and out, and the flow in may 
be at a low price, and the flow out at 
a high price. The fact that they had 
storage capacity for a billion pounds 
shows that they have not at all times 
a shortage of “room for current pro 
duction.”” We do not complain of the 
fact of storage capacity (storage ca- 
pacity is absolutely necessary). It is 
the use of the storage capacity, or 
abuse of it as a means to manipulate 
the market for their benefit that we 
complain about. 

Mr. Weld says: “Of course, Dr. 
Taylor is wrong in assuming that we 
made 3% cents on every pound of the 
billion in storage at the time.” Will 
Mr. Weld teil us how far wrong Dr. 








Taylor was? What we want to learn 
is how many of those billion pounds 
they did not make 3% cents profit, or 
some other profit, on. Let us have the 
whole truth. ft will do both the pack- 
ers and the community good. 

As to what is a reasonable rate of 
profit for the packers to make on 
their “turn over,” I would say that 
should depend upon the number of 
times they “turn over” their capital 
each year. A fraction of a cent per 
pound on product handled, or 2 cents 
on each dollar, may be excessive, and 
it may not be. I do not attempt to 
say. I would want more “facts” be- 
fore I would say what is a reasonable 
rate of profit per pound to be made. 
The packers are entitled to a fair re- 
turn. I still maintain that some 
things which are “bad for the pro- 
ducer” are taken advantage of as be- 
ing good for the packers, and just such 
instances as we have mentioned sus- 
tain our contention. 

Mr. Weld says: “No manipulation 
is possible in an industry which is 
keenly competitive and in which there 
is no control over the source of raw 
material.” There is no chance for ar- 
gument on that proposition. I agree 
with that statement, and so will all 
the “American people” before whom 
Mr. Weld says: “If we can only get 
the facts.” But we claim that this 








packing business is not “keenly com- 
petitive.” Right here is the place to 
get the facts before the American peo- 
ple. What does he mean by “keenly 
competitive’? When the producers 
are at the mercy of the packers is that 
“no control”? Mr. Weld does not ak 
lege that there is any “keen competi- 
tion” between the packers, or that the 
producers have any other outlet for 
their product; and we are informed 
and believe, and on information and 
belief allege, that there not only is no 
competition among them, as we are 
in the habit of using that word, but 
that there is an actual understanding 
among them fixing the prices of live 
stock at certain times and an agree- 
ment among them that the live stock 
shall be, and has been, divided among 
them as they need it in their business, 
and in proportion to their various Cca- 
pacities to handle the same—or sub- 
stantially so and to that effect. 

Now, in regard to the manner in 
which business men served their gov- 
ernment during the war, will Mr. 
Weld explain, and go into details, so 
all the “American people” can know 
just what “business men” he refers 
to? Does he include the “Hog Island” 
business men? Does he refer to the 
“business men” who undertook, at 
many shipyards, the build boats for 
the government at a cost price plus a 
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large and certain profit and then run 
up the cost price as high as possible 
in order to increase the rate of profit? 
Does he refer to the “business men” 
now under indictment? Were any 
bankers in on those deals? Would Mr. 
Weld suggest that a “business man” 
who “voluntarily” placed himself “un- 
der the most rigid restrictions and 
regulations” and was still left to car- 
ry on his business, and make millions 
of dollars, is to be compared, as to sac- 
rifice made, with the young men who 
gave up their whole business and of- 
fered their lives and their services to 
the government at $30 per month? 
Weren't they, too, under “rigid re- 
strictions and _ regulations’? Why 
shouldn’t the “business men” “volun- 
tarily’”’ place themselves under “rigid 
restrictions and regulations”? Is that 
worth mentioning when other men out 
of whom, and whose sacrifice the 
packers were permitted to make mil- 
lions of dollars, gave up all they had 
—even their lives? Who gave the 
most? 

Permit me to add that I have no in- 
tention to cast any slur upon any class 
of people. A thing is either true or 
false, right or wrong. If a thing is 
true and right that is sufficient rea- 
son for its existence. If it’s false and 
wrong, that is sufficient reason why 
it should not exist. If right and truth 
is on the side of the packers, by all 
means let us know it in order to pre- 
vent, and remove, any ill will, or cause 
for ill will, towards them. 

I take it that the producers are not 
looking for any undue advantage; that 
they ask, only, for such compensa- 
tion as will place them, and their fam- 
ilies, on a fair basis with other inter- 
ests, including the packers as a class, 
and as individuals. And I believe that 
resuit can be accomplished; but it 
will require some degree of patient re- 
search work, and the work will never 
be completed. It will always be sub- 
ject to review and readjustment. The 
old law of supply and demand will al- 
Ways govern; but the application of 
that law can be made more uniformly 
fair by wise and impartial administra- 
tion, and without artificial means of 
interruption from combines within our 
own country, or interested propaganda 
from and misrepresentation in regard 
to conditions in foreign countries. By 
all means let us have the truth and 
all the facts. What do the packers do 
that is “keenly competitive’? 

Cc. L. PARKER. 

Washington. 





Profit Sharing Work 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 13th, you 
ask if any of the readers have had 
any experience with the employment 
of farm labor on the profit sharing ba- 
sis, and for such information in re- 
gard thereto as is available. 

Will say we have been employing 
farm labor on a partial profit sharing 
basis, and have followed it to as 
great an extent as seemed feasible. To 
begin with. we hire at about the reg- 
ular going wage in the vicinity for like 
services, and expect and agree to pay 
that wage, whether the farming oper- 
ation loses or makes a profit for that 
year. The hired man can not take the 
chance of failing crops and _ falling 
prices, and possible bad management; 
he must have a basic wage that he is 
sure of, no matter what happens. Be- 
side, if his entire pay depends upon 
the success of the’ enterprise, he 
would necessarily demand the right to 
be consulted in regard to all things 
pertaining to the policy of conduct of 
the farm, and would naturally consider 
that he had as great a right as the 
employer to determine what stock or 
grain should be purchased, and to de- 
termine generally the manner of con- 
ducting the enterprise It would be 


seldom that the owner of a farming 
enterprise could hire a man that he 
would be willing to trust the buying 
and selling and general conduct, and 
few owners would even be willing to 
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tangled grain. 
















delivery. 


Make Short Work of 
Short or Long Grain 





WHEN some of your grain comes up short and stunted, especially 
_Y¥ on dry, gravelly knolls, and some of it grows tall and heavy, so that 
| it lodges and tangles— then you have a harvesting problem—unless you 
own a McCormick, Deering, or Milwaukee Grain Binder. 


With these binders it is possible to cut 134-inch stubble— get right 
down close to the ground. The curve of the guards and wide range of 
platform adjustment permits doing this. 
handle grain in any condition. 
ward or thrown back almost instantly to accommodate short, long or 
The binding attachment can be adjusted quickly for 
short or tall grain, and has a band-placing range of from 10 to 24 inches 
from the butt of the bundle. 


The names McCormick and Deering and Milwaukee are favorably known 
wherever there is agriculture. They are guarantees of high quality and operating 
efficiency. Almost 90 years of harvesting machine development and satisfactory 
service in the fields of the world stand behind them. 


And the reel is designed to 
It can be lowered, raised, swung for- 


See your nearby International dealer now in regard to your binder for early 
€ Place your reliance also on McCormick, Deering, or International 
high-quality twine. Meanwhile, may we send you a descriptive catalog showing 
latest improvements and features in the world-standard harvesting machines? 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


“QF AMERICA 
QncorPoRsTED? 
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permit the employe to have an even 
right in directing the policy of the 
enterprise. 

Our system is to inventory all per- 
sonal property at the beginning of the 
year, and again at the close of the 
year, and after the payment of the ex- 
penses incident to the conduct of the 
farm, including interest on the value 
of the land and of the personal prop- 
erty, whatever is left is the profit 
for that farming year. After the pay- 
ment of the wages we give to the 
employe a certain agreed per cenr. If 
the value of the land is not placed too 
high and the interest rate is held 
down, without too much had luck or 
bad management, there should be a 
fair dividend to declare and divide at 
the end of the year. The right to 
share in the profits we fiud gives the 
employe an added impetus to make 
the farm pay. 

GEO. D. MUSMAKER. 

Adair County, Iowa. 


Diseases of Poultry and Other Domes- 
tleated Birds—The MacMillan Company 
has recently published a very comprehen- 
sive work on diseases of domesticated 
birds. The authors, Dr. A. R. Ward and 
Dr. B. A. Gallagher, are very well pre- 
pared for handling this subject, and they 
have certainly covered it in very complete 





fashion. The book may be secured from 
the MacMillan Company for $4. 

















7,000 Farmers in Iowa 
Made Actual Tests of 


ALOVET 


The Guaranteed Worm Destroyer 


. ,¢ 
and Livestock Conditioner 
Absolute proof from men in your own state—you probably know some of 
them—about the merits of SAL-VET. 
These farmers tested it 60 days and wrote us about its remarkable results. 
Since then thousands of other farmers in your state have bought and used 
Sat-Ver. Twelve years of profit-making use back of it. 
Sat-VeT medication, containing the ingredients which stock 
should have both as remedies and conditi is coated on 
gtains of salt. This provides 
The Voluntary Feeding Principle 
=salt being something which animals crave and must have to keep well 
A little Sat-Vet each day, at trifling cost, works wonders. Summer use 
of Sat-Vet, when stock takes on worm larvae in pastures is very impor 
tant. SaL-VeT expels these larvae and prevents fall and winter troubles. 
Sat-Vet Poultry Tonic at moulting time is fine for hens. Sat-Vet Lice 
Powder dusted on hens prevents trouble from this source. Write today for 
names of SAL-VET users and dealers in your neighborhood, 


THE SAL-VET COMPANY, Mentor, Ohio 
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” Organizing a Threshing Ring 


With a serious labor shortage at 
hand, the organization of codperative 
threshing organizations will be a ne- 
cess in a great many districts this 
year. Big crews of itinerant workers 
will be hard to get, and small groups 
of neighbors may be forced to do work 
that formerly was performed in the 


most part by outside help. 

A great many successful threshing 
rings have been organized according 
to the by-laws which we here re-print. 
We suggest their use, in an amended 
form if necessary, where neighborhood 
groups are getting together with the 
jdea of saving money and time at the 
grain harvesting period. 

Suggestions from organizers of 
threshing rings which have done good 
work in past seasons will be welcomed. 
We should like to print a number of 
short letters from men with threshing 
ring experience. 














BY-LAWS. 
Article 1—Made, concluded and signed 
this - day of . 191—, by and 
between , all of the state of 


Article 2—Whereas, it is the purpose of 
gaid parties to form a partnership for the 
purpose of buying a threshing outfit, 
chiefly for doing their own threshing, for 
@hich purpose they have agreed on the 
following terms and articles of agreement, 
to the faithful performance of which they 
mutually bind and engage themselves each 
to the other, his heirs, executors or as- 


¢igns. 

Article 3—The style or name of this 
partnership shall be the ; its place 
of business ——7 

Article 4—The Threshing Com- 
pany shall be continued for a period of 
— years, or such time as may be de- 
termined by a three-fourths vote of its 
members. 

Article 5—Any members of this com- 
pany who shall hereafter move away from 
the territory hereinafter mapped out may 
gel to the person taking his place, if 
gereeable to three-fourths of the com- 
pany; if not, he shall sell his share to the 
—— Threshing Company. [If for any 
reason they can not agree upon the price, 
the matter shall be settied by arbitration. 

Article 6—The regular annual meeting 
of this company shall be held at * 
on the of each year. 

Article %—Special meetings of this 
company may be called by the president 
at any time, or upon a written request to 
the secretary by one-half of the members 
of the company. 

Article 8—For the adoption of any mo- 
tion or proposition, an affirmative vote of 
more than one-half of the members of 
this company is required. 

Article 9—A quorum for the transaction 
of business shall consist of more than one- 
half of the members of this company. 

Article 10—The secretary shall notify 
all members of this company five days 
before any meeting, and shall keep a true 
tecord of all meetings. 

Article 1I—No money shall be paid out 
except on order drawn on treasurer and 
signed by president and secretary. 

Article 12—The officers of this company 
shall consist of president, secretary, trea- 














furer and three directors, to be chosen 
from its members at the annual meeting, 
and to hold office for one year or until 
removed by more than one-half the vote 
of said company. 


Article 13—It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at all meetings, to 
Preserve order, and regulate discussions 
*cording to parliamentary law. 

Article 14—It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to attend all meetings of the 
©mpany and keep in a substantial book 
for that purpose a true record of the pro- 








tedings of all such meetings. He shall 
lave charge of books, documents and 
pers which belong to the company. He 
~ keep @ permanent record of the 


of bushels threshed for each man 
@cth season, and a correct account of all 
Reipts and expenditures, and as soon as 
My be practicable after the threshing 
las been done each season, at a meeting 
&illed by the president, he shall have pre- 
Vered an itemized statement of each sea- 
&n's earnings and expenditures, and the 
timber of bushels threshed for each man 
td the amount each man owes the com- 
ny, the indebtedness or surplus of the 
©mpany before the season’s run, and the 
€ptedness or surplus of the company 
tfter that season’s expenses have all been 
mid and the net earning shall have been 
plied. He shall, if required by any mem- 
» Make a report at each annual meet- 
Zs the receipts and expenditures and 
financial condition of the company. 
Shall conduct the company’s corre- 
dence, and preserve all necessary doc- 

ts and papers, which, together with 
books and accounts, shall be open to 
Spection of any member of the com- 

at all reasonable times. He shall, at 
*xpiration of his term of office, deliver 
Successor all books, papers, records 
documents of the company in his pos- 
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Tests That Proved Hudson 
Also Speak for Essex 


An Essex Holds World’s 
50-Hour Endurance Record 


Built by the same makers, Hudson’s un- 
equalled records also speak for Essex. 
They foretold performance never expected 
of a light car. 


The prophecies now are facts. 


An Essex stock chassis set the world’s 
S50-hour endurance mark of 3037 miles. 
That is officially certified by the American 
Automobile Association. And Essex holds 
the world mark of 1061 road miles in 24 
hours. A stock touring car did that. 


Local road, speedway and hill-climbing 
records in ever section of the country are 
held by Essex. Scores of abusive tests have 
proved the endurance that 30,000 owners 
find in the daily service of their Essex car. 


Judge Essex Quality 
By the Hudson Standard 


But it is not only in performance that 
Essex shows the same stamp of quality as 
Hudson. Its beauty of line, its luxury of 
appointment are the work of years of 
leadership in coach design. 


See the care and completeness, even in 
the smallest details. Its riding comfort, its 
smooth, quiet running ease, with the sug- 
gestion of well-contained reserve power, 
are qualities comparable to the finest of 
high-priced cars, yet you gain all the ad- 
vantages of the light weight type, more im- 
portant today than ever. 


Judge the Essex, not by the lightweight 
standards that you have known, but by 
the much more exacting requirements of 


the large, costly cars. Measure it by the 
highest standard of performance and 
fine quality, rather than by its moderate 
price. 

You, too, will find the appeal that has 
won 30,000. 


In all Hudson’s unmatched records this 
important fact is clear—No ability is sacri- 
ficed in one direction to gain supremacy 
in another. 


Hudson Records Prove 
Its All-Round Mastery 


Hudson is the fleetest. Its stock car speed 
records have never been equalled. On the 
speedway its racing cars won more points 
than any other tearm ever gained. 


But its speed means no forfeit of other 
qualities. For in official tests, the Super- 
Six has also out-performed all other types, 
in endurance, hill-climbing and acceler- 
ation. In every motor performance it has 
established leadership by unanswerable 
proofs. 


Only a supreme advantage, that others 
cannot use, could account for such alk 
round dominance. Hudson has it in the 
Super-Six motor. It minimizes vibration to 
within 10% of vanishing—nearer the ideal 
than any type we know. 


In the same size motor the exclusive 
Super-Six principle added 72% to power, 
and 80% to efficiency. Endurance is prac- 
tically doubled. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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session, and shall perform such other du- 
ties as commonly belong to his office. chine. 


share of the running expenses of the ma- | company at the time of the proposed 


change, and the signature of each mem- 





Article 15—Duties of the Directors—The 
machinery shall be under their control; 
they shall buy all machinery and neces- 
sary repairs and supplies, hire all neces- 
sary labor for running the machinery, and 
designate who shall be the foreman in 
taking immediate charge of the machine 
and running it; have charge of the thresh- 
ing outfit of the company, and all other 
things pertaining to the business or the 
machinery, including shéd for same. Pro- 
vided that in case of disagreement be- 
tween the directors, the matter shall be 
left to vote of the company. 

Article 16—All contracts and obligations 
when signed by the company’s president 


and secretary shall be legal and binding 
on the members thereof. 
Article 17—Any person. shall, upon 


signing these articles of agreement, be- 
come a member of the Threshing 
Company. 

Article 18—All threshing shall be done 
at the customary price. 

Article 19—Each member shall pay the 
treasurer of this company, on or before 
October Ist of each year, the amount due 
as shown by the secretary's statement. 
All threshing outside of the company shall 
be contracted to be paid for on or before 
same date. 

Article 20—Each member of the com- 
pany shall pay the company an equal 








Article 21—The company may, by vote, 
set apart any surplus as a reserve fund, 
which shal be available in buying repairs 
or paying the ordinary expenses of the 
company. 

Article 22—Any surplus not set aside as 
a reserve fund, that will have remained 
on hand after the running expenses and 
cost of repairs, if any, have been paid, 
shall be annually divided equally among 
the members of the company. 

Article 23—The threshing route of the 
Threshing Company shall be indi- 
cated by the following map, and any per- 
son living in the house that is now or 
may be hereafter situated within one-half 
mile of the threshing route, shall be con- 
sidered as living on said route, and his 
turn shall come at that place on the route. 

Article 24—The machine will start at 
and thresh members’ grain in the 
order in which it comes to their places of 
residence on both sides of the road on the 
threshing route. 

Article 25—The machine shall start 
each succeeding year at the job 
ahead of the previous starting point, 
counting by the previous year’s jobs. 

Article 26—These articles of agreement, 
being somewhat in the nature of a con- 
tract, can not be altered or changed after 
adoption except by the affirmative vote 
of three-fourths of the members of this 














ber shall appear on the minutes endorsing 
such change or alteration, which, when 
so signed, shall be valid and binding on 
the members of the company. 

Witness our signatures to the foregoing 
articles of agreement this day of 
» 191—, 











British Corn Prices—Corn prices on the 
Liverpool exchange have been declining 
Somewhat. July corn early in April sold 
for $1.72 per bushel, and September corn 
for $1.65. With Chicago July corn at $L54 
per bushel and September at $1.50, and 
with the cost of carrying corn from Chi- 
cago to Liverpool at over 30 cents a bush- 
el, it is needless to say that the British 
corn contracts will be filled with Argen- 
tine corn rather than with American cora. 





Pig tron Production Increases~In re- 
sponse to prices which are nearly four 
times the pre-war average, pig iron pre- 
duction has been increasing, the average 
daily output during February being much 
higher than for a number of months past. 
The small output of last summer ané@ 
fail is largely responsible for the present 
high prices. It is anticipated that if the 
present heavy output is continued there 
should be a tendency toward a weaken- 
ing in prices within eight or nine months, 
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On “IRON AGE" Potato Diggers, 
—two Diamond Chain Drives deliver 
full power from engine to digger 


A Dependable 
Drive on Power 
Potato Diggers 


Guided by more than 80 years experience in building 
















good farm implements, The Bateman Company — 
makers of IRON AGE Potato Diggers— selected 
Diamond Chain Drive because it provides the most 
successful power drive for this machine. 

With its superior quality, light weight, great strength 
and flexibility, Diamond Chain Drive today is efficiently 
serving a wide range of power farming machines— 
tractors, threshers, binders, balers, ditchers, spreaders, 


sprayers and many others. 


It transmits power with least loss through friction, 
runs smoothly, absorbs shocks and strains, gives long 
service without replacement, permits quick, easy re- 


pairs in case of damage. 


Any power farming machine you buy will be more efficient and 
dependable with Diamond Chain Drive. Write for special booklet. 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Makers of High-Grade Chains Since 1890 


Indianapolis, 


ofa U. 8. &@, 


DIAMOND 


CHAIN ~— DRIVE 
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US 


OFFICERS 
SHOE 


This $12 Officer Shoe 
tory price—direct to 
$12.00. it is made of the best 
best wear. If these shoes are not 
If you are sending money order 
postage. State size 
v. Ss. NATIONAL 


Factory 
Hand Sewed— First i Sa 
you at only ..... 

waterproof mahogany calf 
just as we say, send them back. 
or cheok, do not include portage. 
These shoes are built to be xood for 

RMY SHOE Co. 


price direct to you 
Grade. The Fac- 

The retail price of this shoe is 
leather. Guaranteed to give the 
You don't lose a cent 

Pay only 06.89 for shoes. We pay 
work and dress at the same time 
ean 859 Westfield, Mass. 








Earn $100 to $400 a Month 


Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 
School. 

an ex . 

with tools not books. 
Do the work yourself, 
that's the secret of the 


ractical training by which 5,000 “" 
iers were trained for U.S. Gov- ® 
ernment and over 20,000 expert 
mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 
experience necessary. 
FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of pictures men 
Dollar School. 


working in pew Million 


SscHooL 
46 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, MO. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





SURE DEATH TO 


GOPHERS 


Why Have Your Corn 
Come Up Thin— 


your meadows ruined by 
these ground pests? An 
ounce of prevention now 
is worth a pound of cure 
later on. 


USE GOPHER DEATH 


The best on the market. Special 
recognition given Gopher Death “4 
the Agricultural Department of British 
Columbia and the United States. Comes 
in tablet form and is easily used— 
Gophers eat it greedily—but only once 

they never eat again. 1,000 tablets 
only $1.50. Special Mole tablets made 
of meat, 75 





druggist today 


Don’t delay—Ask your 
The best 


for these tablets or send direct. 
results can be obtained when the whole 
neighborhood wages the fight on gophers 
and other pests unitedly, so tell your neigh- 
bors and work together for the common 
good 


Fort Dodge Chemical Co. 


Dept. W., Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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WOODEN SPOIL 


BY 
VICTOR ROUSSEAU 

















CHAPTER 2—LOOKING THINGS 


OVER. 

It was well into the afternoon when 
Hilary reached St. Boniface on the small 
tri-weekly mail-boat For fifty or sixty 
miles below Quebec the country, sparsely 
inhabited tho it is, and primitive, con- 
tains settlements with shingled houses, 
hotels, tourists in season, and it was not 


until the St. 


gulf 
surprise, 
territory as 


that } 


into the 
with 


widened 
almost 


Lawrence 
lilary realized, 


that the ship was sailing into a 


primitive as it had been a 


score of years after Jacques Cartier land- 
ed The settlements were mere clusters 
of cabins of blackened wood, with moss- 
stuffed interstices, nestling into the hol- 
iows of the immense hills that bordered 
the water. The south shore was invis- 
ible in the distant haze. Something of 


the primeva 
Hilary’s hea 








1 nature of the land entered 


rt and gripped it. 


His ancestors had been seafaring peo- 
ple, before Josiah Askew, rich with the 
human spoil of Africa, acquired religion 
and settled down in the Massachusetts 
seasid village, where he laid the founda- 
tions of his fortune. Hilary realized that 
th old instinct, suppressed but cropping 
out unexpectedly in his father, the im- 
porter, who sometimes made unaccount- 
able journeys on his own vessels, had 
yurst out in him. 

He had spected this vaguely for a 
long time His journeys to the estates 
of various millionaires, to which he al- 
ways looked forward, had always left 
him with a sense of dissatisfaction. He 


had never 
But he 
a vir 
life, not an 
somewhere 

and of the 

Pacing the ¢ 
that his des 
moment wh 
come po: 





known 
knew 
gin land and tame it, 


wanted. 
hold of 
with 

but 
pines 
nostrils 


what it was he 
now—it was to take 
to grapple 
the men of cities, 
the smell of the 

brown earth in his 
leck of the little ship. he felt 
ires had come to light at the 
en their fulfillment had be- 


10ng 
with 


sible. 


He looked about him with approval 
when » stood upon the porch of the tiny 
hotel at St. Boniface. He saw the gray 
waters of the St. Lawrence before him, 


with the gull 








s, sh hovering and 


iny of wing 


dipping over them Beyond him was the 
haze that veiled the distant south shore, 
where civilization lay. On either side ex- 
tended the great hills, crested with ever- 
greens, among which, here and _ there, 
were the white trunks of the _ birches, 
whose leaves were already beginning to 
be touched with the red and gold of late 
August The narrow beach, along which 
straggled raspberry briars, was coated 
with chips from the pulp mill, borne out 
to sea from the flume and carried back, 
to be strewn in successive layers there 
by the incoming tides. 

A mile or so to the west, Hilary saw, 
in a curving bay, the end of the flume, 


a structure « 
the water 
a large sc 
tant point, v 


h 


lar of the lighthouse 


and south 
island, 
Nobody 


St. Boniface, 


expected ne 
attempt to 
him, 


and started 
surmised, tc 
He saw it 


appeared to be 


rather than 
straggled 


beside 


ooner. Beyond that, on a 


densely 


else 


in whic 
ly intelligible, 


away at 


ym wooden ran into 
which lay 
dis- 
red-capped white pil- 
Between the north 
shores was a long, narrow 
wooded. 
had got off the boat at 
and evidently the landlord 
ybody. After an ineffectual 
enter into conversation with 
h hardly a word was mutual- 
Hilary gave up the effort 
up the hill road which led, he 


posts that 


the wharf, at 


was the 


»ward the lumber mill. 
from the cliff St soniface 
the name of a district 


of a village, for the 


lengthening 


cabins 
intervals 


all along the road, for at least a mile on 
each side. Behind him was the church; 
in front. beyond a dip in the road, where 
a foaming torrent was spanned by a 


rattletrap br 
and the 


store 
cluster of w 


than shacks, 


The whol 
about the sh 
it were the 
forest-clad 
an inlet, ar 
cleft of the 
closed by a 
of logs 

Hilary 
proached 


without any 
dog, lying 

gave one ye 
again Ev 
peaceful; th 
heard excep 
machinery, 


crossed 
the 
lounging outside 


was the flume, with the 
mill offices beside it, and a 
little more 


idge, 


orkmen's cottages, 
about these 
e settlement was 
ores of the little bay. 
mountains, on either side the 
broken, on the east, by 
1d on the west by the deep 
Rocky river, whose mouth, 
was a congested 


gathered 
Beyond 


hills 


boom, mass 


and 
three 


the birdge 
mill, Two or 
the store, looked 
sign of interest. 
in the sun, raised its head, 
Ip at him, and went to sleep 
erything was very still and 
ere was hardly a sound to be 
t the distant hum of the mill 
and a quick rattling, almost 


ap- 
men, 
at him 
A mongrel 


like the discharge of a Maxim gun, which 








Hilary adjudged correctly to be i 
by the logs from the flume fall ) 
the hold of the lumber schooner. 
Between the dam i the store, . 
terrain heaped with tin cans and 
laneous debris, were piles of ’ 
four-foot lengths, each comprisins t 


two hundred cords. Kneeling at t ' 





row end of one of these piles was ttle 
man, whose clean-shaven upper the 
whiteness of which contrasted w a 
sun-blackened face, indicated 1 : 
moustache had grown there rece: He 
was scaling, or measuring, the | i 
muttering as he added up his g. 


Hilary walked up and stood besid¢ 


“How many cords are there in of 
these piles?’’ he asked. 

“Two hundred,” muttered th: ther, 
shaking his head without looking u and 
continuing his sum. Hilary surveyed the 
jumber. It was unrossed, and mos f it 
was black spruce; there was als 18 
white spruce and a little pine. T!) 2S 
in the river, if it consisted of \ 1 of 
the same quality, hardly subst: ted 
Lamartine’s statements. 

“You seem to have some good 3 
on the seigniory,”’ said Hilary. 

The little man leaped to his feet, wav- 
ing his arms. “What you want ” 
he demanded. “Strangers are not te 
ted on the company’s property. f you 
want to buy at the store, you go by the 
road.”’ 

Hilary looked down coolly at the « ted 
little man. “That's an unusual order,” 
he said “Why ?’’ 

‘It’s Mr. Morris’ orders. I’ve ¢ to 
have them obeyed. I'm the time-k . 

‘I’m going to change that orde: ne 


swered Hilary. “In future, you'll let y- 
body come and look on who wants to.” 


The little man opened his mo d 
gaped at him. “Who are you?” n- 
quired, with a suspicion of sarcas: 8 
tone. ‘“‘The clerk of Monsieur Lamartine, 
maybe? It don’t make no differs , 

“I'm Mr. Askew, and I've come take 
charge of my property," Hilary ans a. 

The little man was this time |! t of 
vocal powers for quite some time 

“But Mr. Morris. he aint here,” he 
gasped at length. 

“Well, he ought to be here. That's 


what I’m paying him for,” said Hil 


“What’s your name?” 


“Jean-Marie Baptiste. You ain't 








to me, are you?” 

“No, I'm not lying. Perhaps you didn't 
expect me, Monsieur Baptiste?” 

‘Holy Name, no! It was said t ou 


had sold out to the 
“What company?” 
“The company at Sté 


Brousseau’s company.” 


company.” 
demanded Hil 
Marie. M ieur 


“See here, Baptiste said Hilary, tak- 
ing the other by the arm. ‘Let begin 
by understanding each other. I w 
nothing about any company except y- 
self. I own this district, the la he 
timber, the mill. Have you got ” 

Jean-Marie gaped again, and t lips 
lomatically disengaged himself. 

“I guess you want to see Mr nell, 





the foreman,” he said. “It ain’t 1 d 
Mr. Morris hires me. If you pay my 
wages, you can hire me, too. Y find 
Mr. Connell in the store,” he add 

“Bring him here,” said Hilary. Tell 
him I'm waiting for him. And, B 
tiste i 

“‘Monsieur?” 

‘TI don’t like waiting. Hurry!" said 


Hilary. 
The little man departe 
evidently startled and scared, 


1 at a trot. quite 


al st- 





ing back comical looks from tim me 
over his shoulder as he went. 

His statement in the store mt have 
created a good deal of sensation, { res 
ently two clerks, as well as t two 
loungers, who had gone inside, 2 


the door and stared. Disengagins 


the for 1, 4 





from among these came 
tall, lean, lanky New Englander ose 
deliberate slouch and_ typical ng 
warmed Hilary's heart instant] He 
knew the type, knew it as only wit 
the New England blood knows ! n 
“I'm Lafe Connell, at your serv Mr. 
Askew,” said the foreman, comi! to 
Hilary and standing respectfully re 
him : 
“I suppose I should have let you ad 
know that I was coming,” said Hi 
He wondered why Lafe Conne!! us” 
tled; he knew nothing about Brousseau $ 
telephoned warning. . 
“I guess you'll find things upset a lit 


tle,” said Connell. “Mr. Morris has bee® 
away for a couple of weeks, seeing to his 
other interests, and I can’t exactly 40 
much for you till he comes back. But I 
guess you can go into the office and make 
yourself at home there, Mr. Askew,” D¢ 
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humor irradiating 
his thumb toward 
“It’s about Knock- 
added, looking at 


continued, a flash of 
his face as he perked 
the tin-roofed shanty. 
ing-off time, tho,” he 
his watch. “It’s our slack month, you 
know, Mr. Askew. The men don't go into 
the woods until September, and we don't 
keep a large force employed on the mill 
work. Most of our hands are working on 
the south shore, or home on the farms, so 
there ain't really much doing.” 


Tomorrow's soon enough to start in,” 


said Hilary. “I'm pleased to have met 
you, Mr. Connell.” 
Wait a minute,"’ said the foreman. “Tf 


yo n't mind having me, I'll get my coat 


ar go up to the hotel with you I'm 
bunking there for a few days till my 
Jandiady’’—he looked toward the shanties 
and again smiled faintly at his own words 

ts her house fixed up She had a 
fire And maybe there’ll be some things 
t you'll want to ask me.” 


\ll right,’* said Hilary 
Connell hurried back to the store, 


to which 


Jean-Marie Baptiste had al- 
re drifted. The storekeeper, his clerk, 
al he two loungers burst into excited 
cl ! Lafe, who did not know a word 

French, in spite of his position, but 


of 





c rolled the hands thru Baptiste. left 
t tle man to deal with them, and put 
or s coat, shrugging his shoulders grim- 
i ean-Baptiste accompanied him a lit- 
t iy from the door 

guess you find out why he come 
h like Monsieur Brousseau told you,” 
he volunteered. 

O, shucks! What's the use?” respond- 
ed ife, wearily. “Either he’s come to 
Be n which case there ain't nothing to 
be found out, or else he’s come to stay, 
a he finds how we've run things and 
fires the whole outfit. I tell you honestly, 
Baptiste, it’s times like this that makes 
me wish I was back in Shoeburyport.”’ 

t ain't so bad, Lafe.’’ answered the 
litt Frenchman, optimistically 

ft him, and Lafe Connell rejoined 
Hil They went together silently 
across the shaking bridge and ascended 
the 1, each quietly taking stock of the 
ot At the top, where a branch road 
r ff at right-angles to that which 
crested the cliff, a figure on horseback 
appeared in the distance The two men 
stopped to take breath for a few moments 
and to give the rider passage 

It was a girl, riding side-saddle. As the 

horse drew near, she pulled in to take 
the branch road without scattering the 
dust. passing within a few feet of Hilary 
He saw that she was about twenty years 
of ag or a little more, slight, very 
straight upon the saddle, with gray-blue 
eyes and brown hair blown by the wind 
about her flushed cheeks. Her profile as 
she turned was charming; but the whole 
picture of the girl on the horse was 
charming, even more than it was beauti- 
ful ere was a combination of dignity 
and simplicity about her, both in her de- 
meanor and in the way she rode, and in 
her acknowledgment of Connell’s  greet- 
ing 


Hilary watched her canter up the road 





t e had disappeared among the trees 
Then he realized that he had not taken 
his eyes off her since he had first seen 
her 

“That, said Lafe, ‘is Mamzelle Mad- 
eleine Rosny Her father’s what they 
call the Seigneur.” 

“The owner of the chateau?” asked 
Hilary, altho he knew this perfectly. 

“Yes, Mr. Askew. I guess she wouldn’t 


e smiled so pleasant if she had known 


who you was.” 

“Why, Mr. Connell?” 

Lafe jerked his thumb vaguely about 
the horizon “Proud old boy.” he ex- 
plained ‘“Family’s been here nigh on a 
thousand years, I guess—leastways, since 
them Frenchmen first come to this con- 


tinent Hated like thunder to sell out to 





your uncle But I guess he was land poor, 
like t rest of them, and Mamzelle Made- 
leir ist have cost him a mint of money 
f up in the convent at Paris, 
Hilary turned this over in his mind as 
they ntinued their walk along the cliff 
ar down the road to the hotel. The 
ide iny personal ill-feeling on the 
Seigneur’s part or on that of his family 
h eccurred to him. Tho he did not 
en meet Monsieur Rosny, except 
p the course of his business, he 
¥ ous of a feeling of regret, and 
als half-formed resolution, the na- 
t ch he would not admit, to put 
reiat pon a pleasant footing 

T Seigneur’s house is at the end of 
t we passed?” he asked Lafe, as 
t 1 the hotel 

or so.” said Lafe “Queer 

, da house, in the middle of 
t Chateau they call it It’s a 
7 ace, Mr. Askew, like some of 
e t in New England Used to 
m with a big garden, and ter- 
va told. when old Mrs. Rosny 
= But since she’s died, it’s 
Bor r less to rack and ruin. The 
o he don’t care, and Mamzelle 
M s thinking of other things than 
fy all her life, I guess.” 

3 hotel the landlord’s wife was al- 
read reparing supper They ate an 
emelet. washed down with strong tea and 
followed 


by raspberries and cream. Then 








they went out on the porch and lighted 
their pipes. 

“You are the foreman, I understand?” 
asked Hilary. 

“Yes, Mr. Askew. I took the job soon 
after your uncle bought the timber rights. 


I'd been up here for the Shoeburyport 
Gazette, which was lIcoking for a pulp 
supply. Mr. Morris offered me the job, 


and I took it. And I've been 
since.”’ 

“Why?” 

“It's a mighty bad country,.”” answered 
Lafe, frankly. “I never guessed such 
folks existed in a civilized land before 
Now you take a Dutchman or a Dago— 
their ways ain’t our ways, but they're 
more or less human. These people ain’t 
They paint their houses yellow and green, 
when they paint them at all. I never saw 
a yellow house with a green porch in my 


sorry ever 


life till IT come up here.” 

“Just a difference of taste, Mr. Con- 
nell.” 

‘“‘Maybe.”’ said Lafe ‘Maybe it’s all 
right not to have sense to plaster their 


houses, so as to freeze to death in winter 
time Maybe it’s all right to run to 
Father Lucy when there’s a forest fire, 


instead of getting to work and putting it 


out. Maybe he can pray it out for them 
Maybe it’s all right for them schooners 
to have the front mast higher than the 


back, and for it to rain for six weeks ata 
time without stopping when it starts to 
rain, because it’s got set, like these folks, 
and hasn't sense to stop. I got nothing 
against the place, except that my wife, 
Clarice, and the kids are in Shoeburyport, 
and I'd rather rot here alone than bring 
‘em up 3ut what’s the use? I’m here, 
and I got to stay here.” he ended, shrug- 
ging his shoulders 

“You're under contract?” asked Hilary. 

“By the year. I told Mr. Morris I'd get 
out on the first of October, but I said that 
last year, and the year before. I guess 
I'm here for another year now, till I get 
my home in Shoeburyport paid for.” 

Lafe was a bad cross-questioner, and 
the task put upon him by Brousseau was 
not only uncongenial but impossible for a 
man of his temperament However, he 
made a valiant attempt to draw Hilary 
out “You’re thinking of spending some 
time here, Mr. Askew?" he asked 

“I've come up to take charge 
ing to stay.”’ said Hilary. 

Lafe looked at him curiously What 
sort of a man could this be who chose of 
his volition to reside in St. Boniface? 

“I guess you'll change your mind when 
you've seen it a little longer,”’ he said, 
incredulously 

“On the contrary, Mr. Connell, IT mean 
to take hold, and I mean to make it pay 
It hasn't paid very well, T understand?” 

Lafe floundered “Of course I don’t 
know nothing about the financial end,” 
he said. ‘I've heard it don’t pay as much 
as it ought.” 

“T understand that 
is below the size at 
lowed ?”" 

Lafe stared at him “Why, them rules 
are for government land!"’ he answered. 
“You can cut any size on freehold. The 


I'm go- 


timber 
al- 


most of the 
which cutting is 


timber ain’t so bad—leastways, some of 
it ain't.” 
Hilary began to think hard. On this 


point Lamartine had clearly and definitely 
lied to him. 


“Too much fir in the property?” he 
asked 

“Why, there is some fir,” conceded 
Lafe “But there’s some good spruce 
along the Rocky river,.”” he added, again 
oblivious of his instructions. 


“T saw a good pile in the river.” 
“Why, that ain’t our cutting—not much 


of it.”” said Lafe. ‘‘Most of that comes 
from the Ste. Marie limits They got 
some mighty good spruce there, Mr. 


Askew,” he added, with the woodSman’s 
appreciation of good timber 

“Where is Ste. Marie?” 

“Ste. Marie’s two miles along the coast, 
beyond our settlement,”’ said Lafe. ‘‘Most 
of our hands come from there. There’s 
quite a town, of a sort, sprung up since 
the company started It’s a tough place, 
Mr. Askew I seen some tough towns in 
the west, but this has got ’em all beat, 
with the smuggling of brandy, and the 
drinking. and the fights every Saturday 
night—there was a man knifed there last 
week: and not a policeman within fifty 
miles, and nobody except Father Lucy, 
and he can't hold ’em.” 

“What I want to know,” said Hilary, 
“is. what this company is that you speak 
about, and how they come to the 
Rocky river for their logs.” 

Lafe hesitated, but only for a moment 
Then he mentally cast Brousseau to the 


use 





winds; and. after all, if Hilary meant to 
know. nobody could prevent it, Brous- 
seau’s instructions notwithstanding. 

“It's this way. Mr Askew,’’ he said 
‘Mr. Morris and Mr. Brousseau have a 
company of their own. Their limits touch 
ours on the west, across the river, and 
run ten miles or so back into the bush, 
right alongside ours They got the right 
to float their logs down the river.” 

“And use the mill?” 

“Mr. Morris leases the use of our mill 
by the year to the company.” 

Hilary was staggered for the moment 
Morris, as his uncle’s manager, leasing the 
mill to Morris, a partner in Brousseau’s 
company, seemed a queer role. But Lafe 
could not see his face im the darkness, 
and, puffing at his pipe, he fell into a 
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**T used to buy wit salt blocks for my stock because I thought 
they were best. But one day a neighbor convinced me I was all 
wrong. He told me Western Rox-Salt-Blox were really the dest 
blocks produced, because they were 98% pure salt. He said, ‘Put 
it up to the animals themselves. Let *em have their choice of «white 
salt or gray rock salt. Being guided only by instinct, and not by 
selling talks, they will choose the salt that’s dest for them.* 

**I made this test—and the cattle chose Westera Rox-Salt-Blox! 
Since then I’ve kept Western Blox in front of my stock all the time. 
They thrive on it, and have a higher market value. At the same time, 
I’ve cut my salt bill, because Western Rox-Salt-Blox last much longer. 
They’ re certainly a good investment, from every viewpoint. ”” 


To be sure you get pure and genuine rock salt blocks, ask your 
dealer for the gray-colored Western Rox-Salt-Blox. Made of clean, 
wholesome, finely-crushed rock salt, pressed into 50 Ib. blocks under 
tremendous pressure. Will not chip or crack; unaffected by rain. 
A trial will convince you. Interesting literature free upon request. 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO., ST. LOUIS, Kansas City. 


WESTERN 
Crushed 
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For Your New Home 


Choose a dependable heating system—one that will heat every room to 70 
degrees during the coldest and windiest weather—one that will be economical 
and require little attention. 

You will not be experimenting if you choose 
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It is the result of over forty years’ experience in furnace construction and suc- 
cessful heating of homes. 

The Winter Chaser has a large fire pot and combustion chamber which 
permits the fuel to burn slowly, consuming the gas and smoke. A 15 gallon 
water battery, the largest installed in any furnace, supplies the proper amount 
of moisture to the air, making it balmy and healthful. 

The big jacket assures a large volume of air to absorb the heat to be con- 
stantly circulated to all parts of your home. 

Campbell’s Winter Chaser Furnaces are guaranteed for 
ten years against the giving out of any parts, except 7 
the grates and smoke pipe. 7 


Our Engineering Department will gladly furnish you a complete / 
heating plan for your home and guarantee the satisfactory heating if 7 
athe Winter Chaser is installed as planned. 7 Campbelt 
Heating Ca., 
71333 Locust St., 
Des Moines, ta.— 


CAMPBELL HEATING COMPANY ,7 Please tel! me 

: 4 more about Camp- 

1333 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa bell’s Winter Chaser, 
Also makers of the CAMPBELL STEEL PIPELESS / 


also tell me about your 
FURNACE, for those who are interested in a “Better lt house-heating plans. 
Pipeless Furnace.” ?/ Name 











If your dealer can’t show you a Winter Chaser, fill out the 
coupon and mail today. 
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Look for the Red Ball 








“The House that 
Pays Millions 
for Quality” 
































Look for the Red Ball 
when you buy Rubber 
Footwear, if you want 
perfect fit, real comfort, 
and More Days Wear. 
*‘Ball-Band”’ Rubber Foote 
wear for all needs and pur- 
poses, sold in sixty thousand 
stores, has earned the con- 
fidence of ten million wearers. 
Ask your dealer for our 
free illustrated booklet, ‘‘More 
Days Wear.” It will show 
you our complete line of 
Rubberand Woolen Footwear, 
with full descriptions. 
MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
338 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 
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TP SLICKERS 
for Rainy Day Wear 
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thy Look for the REFLEX EDGE 
= DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Esteabisned A. J. Tower Co 
1630 BOSTON MASS. 
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PETERS SURFACE SHOVELS 
PRODUCE 25% 
MORE 

CORN 










Kill every weed —save every corn root 
—cultivate every inch of soil. They 
bring wonderful results. Fit any cultiva- 
tor, round or slot shanks 

Write for booklet and prices. 


7 PETERS PUMP CO., Kewanee, Ill. 


UMBER 


MILLWORK and genera! buiiding materia! at 


25% OR MORE-SAVING 


to you. Don’t even consider buying unti! you havesent 

Us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 

b ARMER ship quick and pay the "CO 
S LUMBER CO. 


2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 




















and be sure that you get aclean threshing 
job this year. This 1s the thresher with 
the famous “Man Behind the Gun"’"—deaés 
out the grain instead of waiting for it to 
drop out—a real grain-saver. 

If your threshing job requires a thresher for your 
own use, ask about our “Junior.” 

Write for Circulars 
NICHOLS & SHEPARD CG. 
(Un continuous business since 1848) 

Buliders Exclusively of Red River Special Threshers, 
Wind Stackers, Feeders, Steam and 


Oll-Gas Traction Engines 
Battle Creek Michigan 


PRE AR a ENN ROAR SIAN 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
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silence covering who knows what dreams 
of Shoeburyport? 


“How do they tell our lumber from 
theirs?’ asked Hilary, presently. 
“O, that ain’t hard,” said Lafe. ‘You 


see, the jobbers, who sub-lease the tracts, 
know how much their men have cut. And 
it’s scaled in the woods before they shoot 
it down stream I guess there ain’t no 
difficulty there, Mr. Askew. And you see, 
Mr. Morris representing both concerns, 
he naturally does his best by both of ’em.” 

His volubility, which was, in fact, a 
mental reparation to Brousseau, was too 
unlike his taciturnity of nature to impresgy 
Hilary, whose suspicions, dormant even 
after the interview with Lamartine, were 
now thoroly aroused. 

“And Mr. Brousseau 
with us, except for the 
and the right-of-way 
mused Hilary “Who 
seau?”’ 

“Why, I guess he’s the big man of the 
district,"’ said Lafe. “‘He’s the nearest 
thing to a boss they’ve got up here; tells 


concern 
mill 
river,” 
Brous- 


has no 

lease of 
down the 
is this Mr 


the 


’em how to vote and gets ‘em out of 
trouble. He’s got a fine house over on the 
hill, between Ste. Marie and St. Boniface. 
He ain’t good to his father, tho That 
was old Jacques Brousseau in the store, 
the trapper.”’ 

‘TI didn’t see him.”’ 

“With the face like an old Indian. He 
was Mr. Rosny’s slave, or whatever they 
call them, in the old times, before these 
people became free And he's as proud 
as a peacock about his son, tho he won't 
have him about the place. Yep, Mr 


Brouseau’s done well for himself; and he's 
going to do better.” 

He tapped the ashes out of his pipe and 
pocketed it 

“He’s got old Rosny in his pocket,” he 
said, leaning toward Hilary “He's got 
him bound and mortgaged after leading 
him to throw your uncle’s money away in 


crazy investments He did it deliberate- 
ly, Mr. Askew When he was a kid, 
growing up among the house servants up 
at the chateau, he wanted to be a big 
man, for which I don't blame him. He got 
his way, but that wasn’t enough He 
wanted the Seigneur’s place, because he 


found that the folks up here thought more 















of old Mr. Rosny, with his broken-down 
house and debts, than they did of him 
with all his money. So he set to work 
and got him cinched. 

“The old man hates and despises him, 
and he's been fighting against it for a 
long time, but he seen what’s coming to 
him and I guess he’s made up his mind 
he'll have to stomach it Brousseau’s 
staked old Mr. Rosny’s pride ainst his 
love, and I guess he’s won his stake and 
won Mamzelle Madeleine into the bar- 
gain.”’ 

He rose. ‘‘That’ll be all for tonight, Mr 
Askew?" he asked 

Hilary rose, too “Thanks, Mr. Con- 
nell,”” he said “In the morning ! shall 
ask you to show me around the place.” 

“If it's your orders. Mr. Askew. I guess 
we can get Mr. Trembiay’s rig.” 

“It’s my orders,” said Hilary 

He did not follow Lafe Connell inside 
the hotel, but sat upon the porch, musing 
and listening to the crescendo of the 
breakers as the tide drove them upward 
along the shore Lafe had enlightened 
him on several points. He doubted wheth- 
er Lamartine had spoken anything ap- 
proaching truth concerning the property, 
and he was sure that Morris and Brous- 
gseau were the company in whose behalf 
he had offered forty-five thousand dol- 
lar would be need of a good many 

from Morris 











felt instinctively that it was 
not Morris. with whom he 
to contend. He formed a men- 
of some vulgarian, a nouveau 
hav eaten his way into the 
house planned the 
ecrushin nd pride 
ay, cht rose the 
face painted wit} 
Burprisir ciearness He saw the blue of 
her eyes, the curve of her flushed cheek 
the dig y and gentleness and pride that 
blended her looks If ever he had any 
quarrel with Brousseau, he would show 
him 
The ] cursed himself for a fool, and, 
entering the hotel, took his lamp and 
went up to his room 
Lafe had not yet gone to bed In- 
capable of speaking a single connected 
sentence in French, he had the gift of 
many unlettered men of communicating 
his meaning to one ignorant of his lan- 


guage, as he of his He was chatting 
with Monsieur Tremblay. the landlord, in 
his kitchen 

“Yep. he’s the owner of the St. Boni- 
face timber rights,"’ he said “The boss 
you know, Tremblay Comprenny? Mr 
Askew—boss—runs the whole show And 


guess he'll 


some of 


to stay I 
when he’s 


he says he's going 


change his tune 


Seen 





these pink-and-green verandahs around 
here, like yours It beats me what in the 
world got into your head to make you put 
& green verandah on a yellow house, 
Tremblay. 

“If I thought he’d make good on what 
he said, I'd loosen up a bit. That fellow 
Brousseau's getting a bit too big for my 
taste ,and the squeak of them shoes of 
his gets on my nerves every time I hear 
‘em And he had the nerve to tell me to 
do a dirty job for him—him that never 


employed me, nor couldn't, if he was to 














go down on his knees in them squeaky 
shoes of his and beg me to. But what's 
the use? Mr. Askew’ll be hiking back 
to the States this day week, and then I'q 
be up against it.” 





CHAPTER 3—LAFE CONNELL 
EXPLAINS. 


After breakfast the next morning, Hi}- 
ary hired Monsieur Tremblay’s buggy and 
started out with Lafe, with the intention 
of covering a portion of the limits i 
seeing the operations of the jobbers 
also meant to keep his eyes open as to t 


nature of the timber. 
Altho it was not yet September, 
jobbers were already in the woods with 


nucleus gangs, staking out the tracts they 
had leased for the ensuing year, dat 
from the first of October, and super 
tending the removal of the old camps 
the construction of new ones. The bugcy 


crossed the bridge, but, instead of 
ceeding along the road to the store 
turned to the left thru the St. Bonit 
settlement The dusty streets betw ’ 


unpainted shacks 
and women 
upon the por 


the rows of 
thronged with children 
from their stoves to stand 


es and stare at the new owner, con 
ing whose arrival all the village had 
ready been informed. Soon, however, they 
were clear of the cabins, and the } 
was puffing up a hill of incredible er ; 
beneath the overhanging branches of ! 
conifers, while Rocky river roared t 1 


the gorge on the left, beneath then 
As the rig passed the last cabin, 
pointed to a tall old man with a fac: 
color of tanned leather, who sat 
doorway mending a pair of moccasins 
“That’s Jacques Brousseau,” he sail 


“He's beginning to wake up now. He 3 
and dreams all summer, till trapping 
time comes round, and then he m: 3 
for the woods. He’s trapped this dist 
fifty years.” 

The buggy surmounted the hill i 
another hill appeared in the dist: 


Here and there, scattered along the 


side, were solitary cabins, with little 

patches of cultivated ground about tt 
“And on the right of the road is 

Ste. Marie territory?’ asked Hilarv 
“Yep, Mr. Askew The two runs 1 < 

and neck back in them mountains 

turn off presently. We haven't tou | 


” 


this district yet 





“There’s plenty of good spruce |! 
said Hilary 

Lafe did not answer. A dip in the road 
carried them across a bridge spanr t 
wide creek that united here with R y 
river They were now traveling inside 
the limits of the seigniory, with the « < 
on their left hand and the river 
right Hilary noted the first er h 
spruce along the banks 

“Why don't we cut this, anyway > 
rest is mainly fir?’’ he asked re $ 
enough lumber here to fill our dam ir 1 

















of the Ste. Marie Company’s logs.’ 

Lafe answered volubly, but did not t 
Hilary’s eyes 

“You see, Mr. Askew,” he beg ) 
explain, “it’s this way. There's a 1 
deal of fir on our property, and what 3 
and spruce there is is smallish. yb 2 
was a big fire over this district fifteen 
years or so ago Now Mr. Morris « - 
lates that if we go slow for a whilk 1 
give the trees a chance to grow, the: ’ 
worth twice as much in a few 3 
We're developing the property slowly 
Askew——” 

Hilary’s hand fell on Lafe’s s! 
“Connell,” he said, “I brought y: » 
here with me to learn the truth fron 
You’re going to sign on again on O 
first, and it’s me you're going te ? 
with, not Mr. Morris. Now tell n ] 
facts about all this.” 

Lafe stammered and hung his he 
a schoolboy caught in wrongdoing t 
Hilary's hand was gripping ihs sh 
and at las : raised his head 1 
looked stre Hilary 

— 2 you'd stick thers > 
said, “IT gu back you to the t. 
But you'll never stand for St. Bor , 
Mr. Askew. Wait till you've seer ; 
of them blue houses with the pink v¢ - 
dahs.”’ 

“That won't trouble me,” said Hil 

“Maybe not, Mr. Askew But 3 
only a specimen They're so inf¢ y 
slow here, they ain't got human \ Ss, 
sir. And they're crooked. I mean t} 
men You'd never stand 


business up here. I thought, when I 


for the lur r 
1 
you was coming, you'd be like Mr 3 


Mi 








—I mean, wise to the game—but you 
I guess most business is crooked 4 
where, but here it’s crooked all thru. 








You'll be selling out to Mr. Brouss¢ 1 
a month’s time, and that'll be my fi! * 

“You're dead wrong, Connell,” = 
swered Hilary “I like the looks 3 
country, and I'm here to stay And 8 
more trouble I find, the more fun Ir . 
ing to have Now, Connell, suppos¢ 1 
forget about Mr. Brousseau for a 3 
and consider yourself to be what yo ° 
my paid employe. And you can co 1 
my standing by you.” 

He held out his hand. For a m nt 
Lafe Connell’s keen gray eyes met n 
searching inquiry; then he took Hilary$ 
hand and wrung it. 

Mr. 


“I believe you mean what you say ‘ 
Askew,” he returned; “and you can reca* 
on on me so far aS my duty goes.” 

“I suppose that tale about the Rossy 
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seigniory being nothing but fir is a lie, 
Connell * asked Hilary, presently, as the 
pony ambled thru a valley overgrown with 
red pine. 

stly,” said Lafe. ‘‘There is a deal 
of fir, but there’s enough spruce and pine 
to make the concession pay, if Mr. Morris 
d it to.” 


w 
So Morris has been playing double "” 
tafe nodded. ‘‘You see, Mr. Askew, it’s 

this way,”’ he said. ‘““‘When Morris came 

up here I believe he meant to run straight. 

But he’d been a lumber man in a small 

way up in Ontario, and he wasn't wise to 

th ime as it’s played here. Here it’s 
graft, and it’s never been anything else. 

I ain't saying there aren't plenty of hon- 

est lumber companies. But it’s the big- 


eest money-maker of the day, and there’s 
le lot of sharks got drawn into it. 
en Morris found your uncle didn’t 
now nothing about the business, and left 
it in his hands, he naturally fell for the 
game Brousseau was playing. 

“Brousseau is the big man up here, and 
he’d had his eye on the Rosny seigniory 
for a long time. He wanted to buy, but 
Rosny was sore on him, and he closed the 
deal with your uncle instead. But after- 
i Brousseau got the mortgage on the 
eau and the little bit of land round it, 








“Well, the Rosny seigniory is the only 
piece of freehold up this way. Beyond it’s 
government land, and all round it’s gov- 
ernment land. Brousseau started in to 
squeeze your uncle out. And Morris went 
with him. He played double, as you were 
gaying, Mr. Askew. He went into partner- 
ghip with Brousseau in the Ste. Marie 
Company, and they arranged to let our 
tract go to the devil, with that story 
about fir. I guess there’s a crooked law- 
yer down in Quebee who's in with them— 
{ don’t know his name—but the point of 
the whole game was to freeze out your 
uncle and get the property for a song. 
And that’s how it stands.”’ 

“And how did Brousseau get hold of so 
much government land?” asked Hilary. 
“The timber rights are about ten dollars 
an acre, I understand. That wouldn't 
leave enough profit to make the whole 
game worth planning.” 

“Mr. Brousseau nevef leased the Ste. 
Marie limits,”’ said Lafe. ‘‘He owns it— 
owns the timber and the land, too. And 
what he paid is sixty cents an acre. You 
see that cabin, Mr. Askew? The man 
that built that had twelve children.” 

They were passing a dismantled, dilap- 

structure of a single story, con- 
s two rooms—a mere shack of frame 
l n the surface of the ground and 
open to wind and weather. 

“Well?” asked Hilary. 

“Well, Mr. Askew, I see you don’t know 
what I mean. The wise men in the Que- 














bec legislature passed an act that any 
settler with twelve children was to get a 
tract of land free, on condition that. he 
settled on it. So Brousseau scours the 
pro e—and he doesn't have to scour it 
very rd—to find fifty or sixty, or maybe 
a hundred settlers with twelve children 
le ngs them up here and settles them 
alor the borders of the St. Boniface 
Seig ry When they’ve become legal 
settle or maybe before they have, he 
buys m out for a few dollars. That's 
how got hold of the Ste. Marie terri- 
tory And then there are the settlers 
Without twelve children—it cost him sixty 
cents an acre to settle them here. And 
he got their land, too. That’s how the 
g s worked up here, Mr. Askew. 

I .” said Hilary, becoming thought- 





big game, and there’s money 
it for all. And I guess Morris 
sseau have been clearing up the 





‘ face territory and putting down 
t d to the credit of Ste Maria, 
a ndling your uncle out of a good 
mar lolars. They made me bookkKeep- 
er or I got wise to the game and took 
a in’s job instead. I guess Morris 
Suspects I know something; anyway, he 
rene i my contract, and—here I am, 
Mr w And here we turn off into 
Mr. | ane’s lease.” 

“W s he?” 

a chief jobber,” said Lafe. 

TI egy turned off thru the forest 
glor new road. Here was some splen- 
did timber, black and white spruce and 
tall white pine. The sound of axes be- 
far be audible, and presently they 
re clearing, in which a number of 
frar shacks were under construction 
Su ending the work was a tall, rath- 


ri n, of about forty years, with a 

eye: and with him was a 
ckset man of great muscular 
“he two looked up as the buggy 
d, and the short man scowled 
thatch of‘jet-black hair, which 
his forehead and gave him a 





Orne amos 








eae s Mr. Leblanc,” said Lafé Mr. 
Le s is Mr. Askew, the owner.” 
T 2 > + , 
ae put out his hand limply, but 
Bi ed by his ur f lid not 
tah 
: lane is clearing a ca or his 
next r’s lease,”’ continued 
wi, lease is not signed?” asked 
L a | be signed in October,” answered 
»} ° 2 
M I have arrange with Monsieur 
OTris 


make your arrangements with 
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Reaps As It Chops, As It Loads 


HIS is the RONNING ENSILAGE HARVESTER, the won- 
derful machine that in one operation completely harvests 
your ensilage. It actually reaps the standing corn, chops 

it into ensilage and loads it into the wagon box ready for the 
silo in one operation. 


The RONNING ENsILaGE HARVESTER enables you to do all your silo 
filling work at one time. Instead of cutting corn one day, letting it lie in 
the fields for several days, then hauling it in and chopping it into ensilage 
when you get time, you can do the whole job at once the RONNING Way. 
It changes silo filling from a long, tedious, almost impossible job at harvest 
time into a quick, efficient process with no hard labor. Three men and 
three boys and the RoNNING ENsILAGE HARVESTER can now put up as 
much ensilage in one day as ten to twelve men can the old back-breaking 
way. 

Charles Probst of West Liberty, Iowa says: “With our RONNING 
ENSILAGE HARVESTER we can do as much with seven men as we could with 
twelve or fifteen the old way.” 

G. S. Froiland of Dawson, Minnesota says: ‘‘The RONNING ENSILAGE 
HARVESTER is Certainly an easy and economical way of fillinga silo. I used 1. Binding (the old way). 
only about half the help I usually have had and filled my 12x35 silo in 12 7 _ Loading (the old way). 


< aia "et : ” In one operation the RoNNING 
hours. And there was no hard work, no twine, and no sand on the corn.” goes both the iehe shown chavadaiia 


No More Labor Troubles cutting the standing corn to loading 
the ensilage. 


No matter what the labor situation is you can fill your silos if you 3. Hauling (the old way). 
have a RONNING ENsILAGE HARVESTER. Find out now about this labor- 4. Chopping (the old way). 
saving machine. Take out your pencil and write for the new 1920 catalog No more hauling green corn, No 


and your nearest RONNING dealer’s name. more bothering with an Ensilage 
Cutter. The RONNING delivers the 











cut ensilage to the wagon box all 


American Harvester Company ready for the silo. 
1707 Madison St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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—— 
me in future,”’ said Hilary. “If the price they’ve lost their heads. They think within human memory, nor would one 
is satisfactory, you can have this tract.” Brousseau’s the Almighty up in this dis- dare to show his face here. But that ain’t 

Leblane stared at him insolently with trict.” the worst thing about Pierre. There’s a 
his good eye, the other fixing a tree on “But Brousseau has nothing to do with dozen homes along the coast where his 
Hilary’s right. ‘I work for Mr. Morris. the St. Boniface limits,’’ exclaimed Hilary, life wouldn't be worth a minute’s pur- 
I make arrange with him,” he answered in exasperation chase if he showed his face there. Strong 

“See here, Leblanc, you didn’t catch Lafe shrugged his shoulders, and pres- as he is, and boaster as he is, he daren’t 
who this gentleman is,”’ said Lafe. ‘This ently Hilary cooled down again. “Who go far outside the Ste. Marie territory, 
is Mr. Askew, the nephew of the late Mr was the little man?” he asked. because he knows he'd be taking his life 
Askew. He has come into the property “That's Pierre something-or-other. into his hands. He's helped most to make 
He’s boss You get me, don’t you, Le- Black Pierre, he’s called. He's Brous- Ste. Marie what it is And that’s what 
blanc?”’ seau’s chief crook. He's a troublesome I've got most against Brousseau. He 

Leblane shrugged his shoulders. “, man, Mr. Hilary. He'll bear watching.” knows conditions there, and it’s all one 
ves, I understand,” he answered, and, “We'll fire him first thing,’’ said Hil- to him, so long as he has the whip hand 
turning without another word, walked ary in the place. Say, I'll take you thru Ste. 
back toward the lumbermen, accompanied “Why, he ain't hired by us,’ answered Marie on the way back to the mill!” 
by the short man, who was chuckling Lafe They had reached the main road again; 
maliciously at Hilary's discomfiture “Then what in thunder is he doing on they went on a little way and then turned 

Hilary flushed, but Lafe laid his hand my concession, talking to my chief job- westward over a rough track thru @ 
on his wrist, closing the fingers about it ber?” burned-over district densely covered with 
with a vise-like grip “Well, there aint no law against it,” fireweed and white; starved asters. Soon 

“Steady, Mr. Askew. Don't let those said Lafe, with the humorous look on his another rig appeared before them, top- 
fellows get you riled,’ he said face. “I guess them two are pretty thick ping the hill Lafe pulled in as it ap- 

Hilary got himself under control. ‘Yes, together. proached. 
you're right, Connell,”” he said. “You see, Mr. Askew, it’s this way,” he “Bonjour, Father Lucy,” he called to 

“If you're coming into this game, it went on. “If you’re going to clear up the elderly priest, attired in closely fit- 
means steady work,” said Lafe “You've this mess, it ain't a bit of good going for ting soutane, who sat insid¢ “Been over 
got to hold back and hold back, until the litt fellows They’re the tail that to Ste. Marie ”’ 
you’ve got things ready.’”’ Brousseau wags. Once you get Brous- “Good morning, Mr. Lafe,”’ responded 

They re-entered the buggy, and, turn- seau’s hand out of your pie, the others the other, reining in also “Yes, Mr. 
ing the horse, drove back follow him When Pierre sees there ain’t Lafe.”’ 

“He certainly got the better of me,” no more pickings out of the St. Boniface “Father Lucy, this gentleman is Mr. 
said Hilary. ‘“‘But what was the point of land, he'll go back to the smuggling busi- Askew, the new owner of the Rosny con- 
the fellow’s insolence?” ness.”’ ‘ cession. He's old Mr. Askew’s nephew.” 

Lafe shrugged his shoulders. “These “Brandy smuggling?” The cure looked Hilary over; then he 
fellows don’t know no better,’’ he said. “Why, he’s the bad man of Ste. Marie. leaned forward and extended his hand, 
“It ain't no use to get mad until you're He runs cargoes of gin and brandy ashore which Hilary grasped 
fighting mad. I guess they’ve run Morris from the south coast, and there’s never “IT am please to meet you, Mr. Askew,” 








and Brousseau’s game for them so long * been a revenue officer in this district he said. “I ‘ope we shall become frien’s, 
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like Mr. 
much.” 

“Ah, Father Lucy, you make me tired 
sometimes,” said Lafe. ‘‘What in thun- 
der’s the use of praying for rain when the 
forests are burning, instead of getting 
busy and putting out the fire?” 

“Mr. Lafe, 


not understand,”’ 


Lafe here, an’ not quarrel so 


there is many thing you do 
said the cure, patting 
the Yankee on the shoulder benevolently. 
“Mr. Lafe is fine fellow,’ he added to 
Hilary, ‘‘but he want to go too quick all 
the time.” 

“Well, say! I wouldn't have 
more than a crawl to leave St. 
behind,” 
with you folks is 
set.’ 

It was evident to Hilary that the two 
were fast friends. Father Lucien clucked 
to his pony, took off his hat with a flour- 
ish, and resumed his journey 

Father 
Lafe, “but he 


to go at 
Boniface 
trouble 





answered Lafé “The 


you're too slow and 


Lucy’s a good sort,” muttered 
makes me tired sometimes. 
Slow as the devil, Mr. Askew And yet, 
now I come to think of it, he does get re- 
sults in his own time He ain’t equal to 
cleaning up Ste. Marie, tho.” 

After a pause he added: “Sometimes 
I've thought that Father Lucy had some- 
thing up his sleeve about Ste. Marie af- 
ter all,” 

An hour’s drive 
sight of the villag 
cabins, flanked by 
which the lighthouse was 
farther point, and the flat of the gulf. 
Ste. Marie was almost a replica of St. Bon- 
iface externally, with the same shacks, 
clustered about the brick offices of the 
company. Many of the houses were closed, 
however, and the _ tattered lace-edged 
shades drawn, and there were fewer chil- 
with the mongrel sleigh- 
in the dust and blinked up 


brought them within 
e, a straggling array of 
a swelling hill, beyond 
visible on a 








dren playing 
dogs that lay 
at the sun 

“Not much to see now,” said Lafe. “‘But 
on pay fierce Mr. Askew. I 
guess this place is a real hell.” 

“Rowdy, Connell, you mean?” 

“IT didn't mean that, Mr. Askew. It’s 
that, without a doubt; but what I meant 
by hell was a everybody's 
a law to himself 
him. A place where 
he wants to do That's my idea of 
sir What's yours?” 

Hilary looked curiously at the lean 
New Englander He had not thought of 
it, but now it occurred to him that Lafe, 
like probably had a 
latent 
his composition 

“I guess your definition is sound, Con- 


nell,’’ he 


night it’s 


where 
nothing to restrain 
what 


hell 


place 
witl 
everybody does 


1 


most of his breed 


vein of Puritanism somewhere in 


answered 


The road wound along the shore. Pres- 
ently St. Boniface came into sight o | 
think I'll go into the office, Connell,” 


said Hilary 

“I guess you'll have to break it 
then,” said Lafe “Mr. Morris took the 
keys with him.” 

“When's he coming back?” 

“We were expecting him on the boat 
this afternoon.” 

Hilary considered for a moment “TH 
wait till tomorrow then,” he “Your 
to me was good, Connell—the ad 
in the woods Hello, 


ges 


open, 


said 
advice 
Vice you gave me 
Monsieur Baptiste 

The little scaler and 
hurrying toward the buggy 
he gasped ‘Monsieur Askew 
I did not know who you were 

“That's all right, Baptiste,”” answered 
Hilary remember that I'm run- 
ning things here now, that’s all And, by 
the way, that order about trespassers and 
visitors is at an end 
nothing done here that we'll be 


time-keeper was 
**‘Monsieur!” 
yesterday 


Excuse!” 


“Just 


There's going to be 
afraid of 


people finding out Got it?” 
Jean-Marie Baptiste evidently had got 
it, for he looked almost terrified He 


touched his hat and withdrew with a sort 
of shuffling bow 

“You certainly do 
putting things across, Mr 
Lafe, 4 
to go back to the hotel 
old Dupont, the captain of the la 


have the knack of 
Askew,.”” said 


1dmirinely “I guess vou're ready 








schooner I guess you'll war 
him ” 
“IT suppose so.”’ said 
He was preparing to descend when he 
Saw Dupont coming toward t 2 ic- 
companied by the time eper T cap 
tain was a tall old man of about 





momentarily hostile, that Hilary felt 
comfortable There w i tory i 
that penetrating star 1. history and a 
hate ; 

Rut after a y ym t*« eX , ? 
Hilary's face, a film seer i to con 
the old n 
for his ga 1} 
fied He stood by Lafe, and Jean-! 
tiste translated 

“The captain says the 
he said “He 
on tonight's tide 

“Tell him to speak to Mr 
answered Lafe. ‘“‘Say that Mr 
charge.” 

The time-keeper ‘ ’ 
the French. A smile flickered upon Du- 





wants to start for Quebec 


Askew here 
Askew’s in 


translated back into 





css 


HI 





Geert 








The 1920 Swift Year Book is 
out—send for your copy 


It contains facts and figures that will give you a clearer 
understanding of the handling of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep after they leave the farm. Get your copy NOW 


Developments of vital interest to 
the farmer, the stock raiser, the 
retailer, and the consumer are 
dealt with in a simple, straight- 


forward way. 


The Year Book goes into pertinent 
points in connection with events of 
recent months in the pecking busi- 
ness which will prove good reading. 


Swift & Company was a frequent 
topic of conversation last year. 
Committees investigated it, com- 
missions attacked it, some con- 


demned it. 


Presently many began to think 
about it; began to realize that 
Swift & Company was performing 
a necessary service in a big, 


efficient way; began to wonder 
whether this service could be per- 


formed as well in any other way. 


Read what Swift & Company did 
last year,and what it meant to you. 
Swift & Company’s 1920 Year 
Book tells all about it. 


It is a fascinating story—simple 


facts in simple words. 


acres Swift & Company 


4152 Packers Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, III. 


Established 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
































coupled with hardness and _ resolution, 
when these were needed, in a wild coun- 
try like that, far beyond civilization, where 























so, the buggy had passed, leaving a path; 
and Mademoiselle Madeleine, her face 
averted, started her horse down the hill, 











—— 
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eR — : 
pont’s face, He shook his head and an- law existed as an abstraction, when leaving Hilary staring back at her unti 
sw the rac yn always dominant, she disappeared from sight. 
He say she’s got to have Mr. Morris’ threat d licate the issue, weigh- He jerked the reins angrily, the 
- said Baptist ing t s igainst him. pony set off at a gallop for M ur 
turned to Hilary, who took up ————* the big fellows, | Tremblay's stables. But before al 
versatio Ask him if he doesn't Morris firs ld be no diffi- descent was reached, Hilary was : 
rstand what I am here for,” he sug- culty Pe m Brousseau ing. Somehow, the girl's hostility 1 
must be met ut, if possible, tact- to add a zest to the game. 
pont was pr i his position fully There would probably be no trou- “I don't know that I'll be so very 
d lumt f < ssions - Lel s afte had shown that matic with Brousseau after all,”’ 
r bes Sp r botl he was , And I 1 pil- ary, as he drew rein at the st 
- 4 t . ¥ F t H y had instinctive | tance. 
n t f = kine (Continued next week) 
l ‘ was pleas 1 sur sed a t : ——_— CC "——" 
way Hilary ok But Hila had » Baptis One-half Billion Dollars of Foreign !n- 
urned a that mornit ‘ sai 8 terest Unpaid—Fors m 
l t s« ~ t s said t i yond . the Unite States has is 
Give him M Mc s ( nell n M of money I » be r 
v t ind, Ww m = int st yn s w 
t had s } a You wait - back a total of $460,000,000 on id 
wel ( W t to H terest n I 1, G t- 
‘ } we f = Ousg hic h ain « sn 7Y 1 
1 1 the m la show Italy most of trea n, 
slowly 1 Ww i ss the bridge was pe ctly re WwW Franc and Italy continue to fai et 
! I had « ily set 1 showed ma chin, y set their interest payments at this for 
hard task. Hilar id had s » experience ng lue eyes, and flushed cheeks several more years, they may find és 
ealing with local politics in a small redness did not come from hard essary to go into bankruptcy. Bot! on 
city in the United States; he could guess iz and England are rather keen for i 
the need of conciliation and diplomacy, ie decided to bow. But before he did of the United States canceling her loans 
this 


to foreign nations. Needless to say, 
idea doesn’t meet witn much sympathy 1B 
the United States, 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 

In spite of very small receipts at 
Chicago and moderate receipts at other 
markets the hog market fails to 
strengthen as it should. Strikes, Eu- 
ropean disorders, etc., have temporar- 
ily shaken the packers’ confidence in 
the future of the hog market. 

Business conditions are good enough 
to warrant $17.80 hogs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 














yailed week by week from April 4, 
1919, to date: 
| (Figures show per cent of average) 
=, = — 7 
R 

| § = 

| & Ss 
April 4 to 21 ...... 123 203 
Ber Fk SG Ae 6565 os « 118 207 
April 18 to 25 ...... 111 209 
April 25 to May 2..;| 119 210 
ay We wks ica’ 129 | 212 
a Be a 13 209 
May 16 to. Zo ...%5.. 127 212 
May 23 to 30 ....... 37 211 
May 30 to June 6 ...| 154 210 
me 6 .OR 28. wcciek 125 208 
June 18 to 20 ...... 165 212 
mene 20 fe a7 ....:. 117 213 
June 27 to July 3 147 218 
my °S GO: Oe ccwawsk 120 224 
my 10 GO 39 fb ccnaas 149 | 222 
UR Serre 92 218 
wely 24 00 SE... ss | 104 222 
August 1 to 7 78 206 
August 7 to 14. 75 210 
August 14 to 21 | 92 185 
‘August 21 to 28 ..../ 115 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4) 127 72 
a ee: 130 170 
Sept. 11 to 18 ...... | 90 159 
Sept. 18 te 25 ...... 101 3 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2...) 138 | 101 155 
Sew wewalss 103 101 149 
AES. ee 94 138 144 
et. 16° TOO nk ce 114 106 141 
Oct. 23 to 30 ....... | 83 84 137 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 6 ...) 112 94 159 
mov. 600-38 6¢i.<5. | 120 99 153 
mov. 18 to. 20 ..+...% ! 118 | 101 150 
of eee | 120 | 101 142 
Nov. 27 to Dec. 4 112 | 105 147 
Sa 2) ee 122 | 100 136 
Dec a 105 106 145 
Dec a eee 132 149 142 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 1 A17 |: 27 145 
Jai eo es 122 | 125 | 151 
me. 8 te. i..u... 33 | 126] 151 
dan. 15 to 22 ....... 116 | 122 155 
gan. 22 to 29 ....... 118 | 124 157 
Jan ' to Feb. 5.... 76 98 149 
wep: §& 06 42;..5:.% 68 75 145 
Fel > to 19 93 | 110 141 
Ma ve) an 95 102 136 
Feb. 26 to Mar. 4 ../ 78 99 138 
Feb. 19 to 26....... 90 75 138 
Feb. 26 to Mar. 4 ..' 78 99 138 
March 4 to l1..... 95 | 102 136 
March 11 to 18 ..... 114 | 111 135 
Man  : ee 117 | 125 137 
Ma 25 to April 1.! 32 | 112 132 
April 1 to April 8..../ 20 | 104 138 

F the ensuing week the ten-year 

average has been 124,810 hogs at Chi- 


cago, 459,800 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $11.21. If we fig- 
ure on the basis of 120 per cent of the 


ten-year average for receipts, we get 
149,672 at Chicago and 551.760 at the 





eleven markets. If the price is 160 per 
cent of the ten-year average, we get 
$17.94 as the answer. 

Bad Mail Service 

We appreciate the disappointment 
of many of our subscribers who fail to 
get Wallaces’ Farmer by Saturday of 
the week it is published. This is es- 
Pecia aggravating during the busy 
Sea of the year, when Sabbath aft- 
€foon is the favorite time for read- 
ing. 

We wish we could do something 
tho The paper is going into the 
Mails promptly and in ample time to 
Teach every subscriber by Saturday, 
ft ty Smitted with the old-time dis- 
Patch. We are not able to get at the 
_ trouble, but it seems that there 

@ 


decided shortage of help in the 














hog raiser and farmer has his 
as on feeding and raising his 
We are all agreed 
that the right start is the big thing and 
this depends a good deal on how the sow 
was fed and cared for before farrowing 
and also after farrowing. 


Eve 
own i 
spring crop of pigs. 


Every hog raiser and farmer likes to 
learn how the men who raise the hogs 
which bring the big prices at the hog sales 
and the top prices at the markets, do it. 


That there is big money being made in 
the hog business goes without saying. 
Fashion Girl, a bred three year old sold 
January 19th for $17,200. Forty-six head 
in the same sale brought $126,950.00. 
One of her boar pigs sold previously for 
$30,000.00, and $1,000.00 to $5,000.0 hogs 
are becoming surprisingly numerous. 


How do these men raise $1,000.00 to 
$30,000.00 hogs? 

First, of course, many of them make a 
special business of it, because it pays 
and pays big. 

Second, they do it by following modern, 
up-to-date breeding methods. 

Third, by giving their brood sows and 
litters the proper care and feed. The 
latter receiving special attention. 


A.S. Loveland, of Loveland Stock Farms, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, is one of the men who 
has been very successful in the hog rais- 
ing industry as well as in the breeding 
and raising of pure bred cattle. Mr. 
Loveland’s method of feeding his young 
pigs should be of special interest to every 
hog raiser. Here is what he says. 


**I find Schumacher Feed an Excel- 
lent feed for growing pigs. I have 
used about 700 tons of it, and like 
it very much. It agrees with grow- 
ing pigs perfectly and produces fast 


healthy growth. I also find it very 
good for cows and calves.”’ 


Fred L. Obenchain, Secretary of the 
National Spotted Poland China Record 
Association, tells in the following letter 
his views on the best feeding methods: 


**I have fed Schumacher Feed to 
my hogs for the past two years, and 
I am very glad indeed to report it 
has given entire satisfaction. 


**‘We have one of the greatest 
feeding systems in the State and 
have tested Schumacher out as a 
dry feed, and we have also tested it 
out with our slopper. We have been 
entirely satisfied by the results ob- 
tained by either manner of feeding. 


“‘However, we are great believers 
in slopping breeding animals, and 
ie put in a slopping arrangement 
that has cost us around $1,000.00. 
We can slop 500 head with this 
system with no more labor than is 
required in slopping fifty hogs by 
the old-fashioned method. 
**We are very anxious to have our 
Quaker Oats friends visit us and 
inspect our plant. 


**Very truly yours, 
Fred L. Obenchain.’’ 


W. W. Vaughn & Son, owners of Wild- 
wood Farm, Marion, Iowa, have followed 
the Schumacher “slop” method and this 
is what they say concerning it. 


**We use Quaker Oats Company’s 
Schamacher Feed for our hogs. We 
find that with a good ‘‘Schumacher 
Slop’’ we can make better gains for 
the money than any other slop we 
know of. Respectfully, 

W. W. Vaughn & Son.”’ 


Here’s another letter from E. E. Evans 
& Co., Elma, Iowa. 

**We have used several car loads 
of Schumacher Feed for our hogs 
and have had very satisfactory re- 
sults from it. We formerly fed 
ground barley, oats, rye and corn, 
bat find that Schumacher Feed is 
cheaper and gives more satisfactory 
results. Yours very traly, 

E. E. Evans & Co.”” 


The large number of prominent hog 
raisers who use Schumacher Feed is con- 
clusive evidence that it is an economical 
and profitable hog feed. Some feed it as 
a thick slop, but the majority get best 
results and reduce labor costs by feeding 
it in self-feeders. 


We have also put on the market a feed 
a for young pigs. It is known as 
**Little Pig’? Meal. It is composed of 
Hominy, Oatmeal, Flaxseed, Linseed 
meal, Dry Skim-milk and Puffed Wheat, 
finely ground and correctly balanced. 
Because this feed is so easily digested, 
little pigs thrive on it and are not so liable 
to be troubled with Diarrhoea, scours and 
other dietary disturbances. 


The Quaker Oats Company, with our 
extensive manufacturing facilities, our 
experimental and research departments, 
are equipped to give, and are giving to 
the hog raisers of the United States valu- 
able assistance in profitable hog raising. 


A letter or post-card mailed to us, the 
Quaker Oats Company, Address, Chicago, 
Ill., asking for particulars about our 
**Schumacher Feeding Plan for Hogs’” 
will bring you valuable information, judg- 
ing from the success that thousands of 
farmers and hog raisers are having who 
have been guided by these feeding 
methods.— Adv. 





mail service. Wages there have not 
advanced in proportion to the advance 
in other employments, and many ex- 
perienced men have dropped out. Also, 
there seems to be unnecessary delay 
on the railroads. We have been told 
by men who are in a position to know, 
that the mail service is in a more con- 
gested condition now than at any time 
for ten years past. 





Breeds of Hogs 

A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“IT would like to know the percent- 
age of the different breeds of hogs in 
Iowa.” 

Information of this sort is not avail- 
able so far as we know. By investi- 
gating the records of the various 
breeds, a fairly intelligent idea may 
be obtained of the number of pure- 
bred herds of the respective breeds 
in Iowa, but to ascertain the actual 
number of hogs of each breed would 
be a matter of considerable difficulty. 
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7] Farm Engines and Tractors 


The Turner Mfg. Co. 


Lake S «= Port Washington, Wig, 




















Hold-Fast 
Halters 


Are guaranteed againt break- 


age. A new halter given 
shoulda Hold.Fast break 
within one year. 


~ Ask your dealer toshow you 
“The GreenTag of Guaranty” 


E.T.Ragg&Co., Newark, 0. 
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Fur Goats in Spring 

On warm days you work in your shirtsleeves: do 
not expect your horses to do good work while coy- 
ered with long, heavy coats of hair. It’s unwise to 
make horses work under the hot sun without spring 
clipping. A Stewart No. 1 Machine does the work 
quickly and thoroughly. Oniy $12.75, Send $2.00— 
pay balance on arrival. Write for catalog. 


GHIGAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. Al'7, (2th $t, and Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











FOR SALE 


300 acre improved “lay County, Iowa farm, ali 
tillable, thoroughly tilud, extra good fences, other fm- 
provements fair. High state of cultivation and as 


good 300 acres of land as there is inlowa. Price 
$335.00. Good terms. 
A, W. JONES, Owner, Peterson, lowa 





HOMESTEADS — RELINQUISHMENTS 


Dry and Irrigated Farms and Ranches. 
E, L. DODGE of Thatcher, Colo., can fit you out im 
just what you want. Trades handied 


For Sale—A Few Choice impreved Farms 
With good butidings, in the Minnesota corn belt, 
that can be bought right 

A. W. SCHUCK, Lamberton Redwood Co., Minn 


IF you WANT To sell or exchange Joun 


property, write me. 
J. BLACK, 88 Street, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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rai 
jous grasses, g0¢ 
farmer and ‘stock raiser 


y/ 
Yd 
scale than is possible under 


railwa/ rates, 
tion, Ottawa, Canada, or 
M. J. JOHNSTONE, 202 W 
W.V. BENNETT ceptions 
R. A. GARRETT, 311. 


Fifth B8t., 
Bee Bidg.. 


we’ grain farms at proportionately low prices. 
Vy every rural convenience; good schools, churches, 
phones, etc., close to live towns and good markets. 
If you want to get back to the farm, or to farm on_alarger 7 
your present conditions, investi-c oJ 
gate what Western Canada has to offe- you. 

For illustrated literature with maps and particulars regarding reauced 
location of land, etc., apply to Department of 


Jackson St.. St. Pat 
Canadian Government Agent. 


‘Is as profitable as grain growing. Successes as wonderful 
as those from growing wheat, 
ing Horses, Cattle, Sheep and H 
i water, enormous fodder crops—these spell success to the 
And remember, you can buy on easy terms 


‘Farm Land at *15 to *30 An Acre 


(/ —land equal to that which through many years has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
Y of wheat to tho acre—grazing land convenient to good 


Des Moines. 
Omaha 





oats, barley, and flax have been made in 
ogs. Bright, sunny climate, nutrit- 


















These lands have 
roads, tele- 


immigre- 
lowa 

Neb 

Minn 





FO 


We are prepared to offer to the 
Dakota in t Aberdeen, Mobridge and Lemmon 
ranges fron 00 to 8100.00 per acre Wew 
rapidiy developed, or if you have good pri 
us. We have offices in the Phoenix Building, 
Address either office 








handle 
erty that you wish to exchange for land 
Minneapolis, 


investor a choice list of farms and ranches 
territory 
tr 





R SALE OR TRADE 


located iu northern South 
along the Milwaukee Coast line The price 
yu want to invest in good land thatis being 

f this character, write 
joux City, lowa 


ades If y 





Minn., and the Frances Building, § 


COFFEY, CARR & COFFEY 


Own Your Own Home 


In Minnesota and North Dakota along the lines of 
the Great Northern Ky., is the largest body of rich 
black low-priced agricultural land to be found any 
where in the United States 

Write for free books describing the opportunities 
offered homeseekers and investors in Minnesota and 
North Dakota along the Great Nortbern Ry. 


E. C. LEEDY 


General Agricultural Development Agent, 
Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


THE JUDITH BASIN 


“THE GARDEN SPOT OF THE NORTHWEST” 


Grain, stock and diversified ranches. Great hay, 
grain and stock country. Mild, delightful winter, 
heal hful climate. Come where wealth and oppor- 
tunity abound. Write for booklet today 


W. 0. DOWNING & CO., 


Canadian Land Buyers 


We have at our disposal thousands of acres of 
choice prairie lands and improved farms at prices 
from 620 per acre uy The high premium on Amer 
ican exchange will help purchase these lands, which 
are sure to treble in value in the near future. Write 
us today if you are interested. GOODWATER FARM 
LOCATERS, Goodwater, Sask. 





Great 


__lewistown, Montana 











subscription 





“If for a he ou are think 
ing of buy farm band. simply write 
me a lett say = me Landology 

ema culars fre 
NTOR, LANDOLOGY 
7 Mell Ave., Marinette, Wis. 


FOR THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


of 8. E. Missourt farm lands where we raise 
thing and the biggest yields, @40 per acre up, 
JOHN L. CRUTCHER, Essex, 


“SUCCESS LAN DS” 


Just write usas follow Send fu lin yrmation con 


cerning your Success Lands in Upper Wis 


Valley Land Co., 38 Hall ave., Marinette, Wis 


MISSOURI FARMS #22=525°Sisr2 


every- 








onsil 











Terms, Splendid bargains, In pre v = ” ne < 
ow de ‘ ralmail, telephor ebhurches: rich valley 
d well fence High state Itiv Polk County. a rich 
ind pr 18 community Wri ° » oer fo or illustrate a Farm 


x full details. One 


abfia 
WEST REALTY COMPANY, Box “38 BOLIVAR. “MISSOURI 


Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Liberal terms 


LOEB -HASIEL REALTY CO., (not Inc.) Medford, Wis. 


240- ACRE FARM 











Three miles of Ch Floyd 
Good land, well i 
per acre Address 
FARMS *:."*: 
: es 
cash, balance easy terme. V 4 
JOHN B. FRIED LAND CO., Jamestown, N. D 


Raise Alfalfa i in So. Dakota 











820 A ‘Ss atedge of town, 8100.00 per acre 320 acres 

9 miles from town, €50 per acre 

Frank KR. Kdwards, Bowdle, So. Dak. 
ern M meee corn and clover farms 
real low Con r your 

ore before locating Y Hl TRA P ® RSON, Redwood 

Fall Mi nn 

r ‘HE FU re RE welfare of our country de- 


pends upon virtue of the dairy industry. New 


York Farm Agency, Westfield, New York. 











$2,51 500 Cash Secures 
285 Acres, Stock, Tools, 


3 horses, 14 cows, 3 heifers, machinery; 100 acres 
machine-worked fields, spring watered pasture, big 
wood lot, 500 sugar maples, fruit; 10-room house, 40 
cow barn, 100-ton silo, running water house and barn, 
other buildings, magnificently situated overlooking 
lake, near village, all conveniences; everything for 
$9,000, only $2,500 cash, easy terms. Details page 12 
Strout’s Spring Catalog Bargains 33 States, copy free. 
E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922R Marquette 
Bidg., Chicago. 


FARM FOR RENT 


200 acre farm, two miles from town, land al! 
tillable and in high state of cultivation 
Good improvements, can give possession March 
first. We also offer some fine farms for sale or 
exchange. 


F. P. Shekleton & Sons, 








Lawler, la. 











For - Sale—lIdeal Stock and Dairy Farm 


To close an estate. Located in Washington county, 
Minnesota, 14 miles from St. Paul, on state road, 
seven miles from Hastings, in a beautiful section of 
country Best of soil; 310 acres tiliable and 60 acres 
pasture, partly wooded. Twenty-five thousand do! 
lars’ worth of buildings. Electricity tnstalied for all 
purposes, at city rates. Price net, 875.000. Terms 


Address T. L. FURBER, Cottage Grove, Minn. 


The Door to Cheap Land 











(Pratrie, for tractor breakir 1g) is still open in Sas. 

Katchewan Wi 1 soon be closed there as in 

U. S. Where timber and prairie meet ty of 

rain, Ww lerful soil, no good markets. schools 
Easy terms 


You — vas et 
CANAD LAND 
s, Min 


and neighbors 
ng now to 
61d Phoen! x Bi 


Hardwood Cut-over Land ther sandy 
nor gravelly. Close to town; go« a roads, good acl 

in the heart of the dairy country. You deal direct y 
with the owners; no agents 





lay sut 





issions 


Easy terms Also improved farn 8 rite for mar 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin 


360 acres, wel 





\‘TOCK AND 
Ss 


RAEN ¥ gt 
improved; adj t 










Pleasant lowa 
state. On Cannon Ball and Lake to 
Price, $200.00 per acre; will carry 80¢ o 





Possession any time. Address owner, 


LINS, Saline, Mo 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large 
sale on easy ter 


ANDEKSON LAND CO., 


roved farms for 


ite for our list 
Wilimar, Minnesota 




























] — ARMS for sale or trade. We offer te 
( improved far ~ @ corn elt sale 
on very easy terms W ake trades e of 
ther Farms are well improve and mse to towr 
Good ck 8 and the lay of the land fs perfect 
We have farms good enough forany ct 
and save comm F. P. Shek & 5 ‘ 
hic? 
hig 
} 
shits 
hig 
implements, all ing 1, KEI 
PAINTER, Ocala Fisrida 
280 Acres Big Stone Co. . ‘Mian. 
sota Farr lack joam on 
yellow clay subsoil. Buildings tnsured for 85,00 
fenced and cross fenced with woven wire mostly 
One of the best farms the sega e All except 
about 55 acres under cultivatior Address owner, 


R. s. Tripp, 7 708 W 
‘ENANT WANTED for 320 acres of good 
in north central Illinois. Farm to be run on - 
stock share basis, Address P.O, Box 121, Morris, I 





Nort naela. Minn. 
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PIGS SCOURING. 





An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me what causes my pigs 
to scour and what is the best remedy for 
scours? My sows always have plenty of 
pigs and seem to do well until they are 
about four or five weeks old. Then they 
get to scouring. T has been my trouble 
for several years have tried all differ- 
ent ways of feeding I know of, and I al- 
ways keep the sows’ nests in good and 
dry condition, and use lime often after 
cleaning. I always let my sows out twice 















a day (morning and evening) to exercis¢ 
and feed The pigs can t out in an 
alleyway at free will after they are a few 
days old, and exercise also This year 
I feed my sows three to four pounds of 
crushec 1d cob, two quarts of mid- 
dlings a or shorts mixed and all 
the water they want twice a day The 
reason I feed crushed corn is that they 

ways eat too greedily and swallow the 
whole grail and I thought the cogs 
would make a filler My sows weigh 
rbout 400 to 500 pounds at 





and are not overly fat, just 


sows 





dition 

















They about 
apiece ¢ » th 
give 1 eding 
rowing how and what to 
feed t 1 starter, and so 
on Make t formula for a sow say of 
250 pounds, so I should have any young 
sows I could apply it to them also, or so 
much per hundred pounds.” 

overfeeding and lack 
of ng pregnancy and 
after farrowing have induced such trou- 
ble Wer t! sows made to exercise 
actively every day, by rooting for shelled 
corn and whole oats well covered with 
litter on a big barn floor or clean-swept 
ground, when deep snow or mud make 
outdoor exercise impossible, there should 
be better success in raising pigs Also 
allow the sows free access to clover on 
alfalfa hay, and greatly lessen the rich 
feed, especially the corn meal. It might 
be better to have the sows farrow later 
on grass, allowing an individual or col- 
ony house to each sow, and making the 
grazing of a succession of green crops the 
major item of the bill of fare from early 
spring until autumn. When pigs start 
scouring, cut down the ration of the sow, 


add bicarbonate of soda freely to the slop, 
and give the pigs raw eggs twice a day, 
adding five to fifteen grains of subnitrate 
of bismuth, according to age and severity 
of attack. 


ECZEMA. 
































A Missouri subscriber writes 

“I have a milk cow that has sores or 
some kind of a breaking out on the bot- 
tom of her udder, but not on her teats 
The sores resemble a cluster of small 
boils I have been feeding this cow all 
the alfalfa hay she wants, and about four 
or five pounds of corn and oats Have 
been mixing a little sulphur with the salt 
since her udder became affected, for a 
blood purifier Can you tell me what is 
the cause of this, 4nd a remedy?” 

Such sores are eczematious and often 
very d cult to al, or they may be 
caused by wet and filth from the ors or 
yard and in that case they heal more 
readily Wa them clean once: then do 

ot was igain. Wh dry, app tincture 
< od twik dail for two s; then 
ip twik daily ointment composed 
of equal quantities of carbolized vaseline 

nd benzoated oxide of zinc ointment, 
idding a dram of subnitrate of bismuth 
to t ounce If that does not suffice 
ifter a tl » trial, substitute 10 per cent 
oleate of mercury, to be applied once 
daily 
BLOOD WORMS. 
4 Iowa subscriber writes 
Iam writing you to irn if you know 

1 vt ne t t W I Ove read worms 
from } s 

W c “ correspondent terms red 
worms » doubt are so-called blood 
worms (schlerostoma equinum), which i 
fest colts 1 of cause deat! They 
ur t! t st d V testinal | sit 
<now t t se, 1 true blood- 

rs ( t V Iso W zx 4 r way 
nto t rteries of the mese and 
s s <« 1eury s Vv in 

if 5 ture al 1 i 

I s re Y tacks of 
< rl Ss > Ss lic ? 

3 I yr t It s 

ee] s uls ¢ t 
I tures I sed by horses t t 
f ¢ t = ¢ 
the st é freen pas 
or 1 s i f s s Ss 
ren sly t all t s to kee] 

fas As a x yan 
! ed s t ‘ t nd 
£ tian root, with enough salt to 
ttractive to stock. When horses 
are known to be infested, they should 
be given pure turpentine in raw linseed 


oil or milk, under direction of a veteri- 











April 16, 199 


may be given a tal 
of two parts of t 


narian, and then 
spoonful of a mixture 


salt and one part each of flowers of sy). 
phur and dried sulphate of iron in damp. 
ened feed night and morning for a week; 
then stop for ten days, and then repeat 
the treatment. Colts take less doses, ac- 


and size. Omit iron for 


cording to age 2 
and increase the salt and 











pregnant mare 
sulphur. 
CHOKE. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a colt about ten months 1 
and about three weeks or so ago it cot 
choked [I called a veterinarian, an 
used a probang to unchoke the colt 
animal got along pretty well for abx 7 
week, and then he choked up : 
Since then I have been giving him al e 

iuilk he would drink, and ma g 
slop of skim-milk and bran n 
doing nicely, except that t 
up on the bran. I 

im } y or grain without « " 

ing him to choke right up again. ( 
veterinarian says that the esophagus is 
swelled, and another one _ says it 8 

stretched Can you tell me what 


trouble is and what I can do for the « 


Such a condition is usual after a 


reduced by passing a pro 
horse dies of gangrene 
following that operation 7 














of the esophagus - 
a long time, as i , 
and gives no end of tr 

necessary to feed the hors n 

py mashes of bran, oil meal, | i 

cut hay, etc., until he is at ) 

swallow roughage Do not let hir t- 

tempt to swallow solid feed for s > 

time, but avoid. causing diarrhea. If e 

bowels become too relaxed, lessen the 

feed and add boiled milk or even flour or 

starch gruel tecovery is somewhat 
doubtful in such cases. 
PILES. 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

Can you tell me why pigs’ intestines 
come out for about an inch, and the gs 
finally die? At different times we have 
lost three this way. Two of these were 
hand-fed and the other ran with its 
mother. Last summer, one day, we f< a 
a valuable sow dead with almost one f 





bushel of her intestines out. Two days 
before her death she farrowed ten gs 
and seemed to be all right, so we were 
very much surprised when we found her 
dead. Can you answer me thru your pa- 











per as to what the trouble was ” 

The condition described as affecting 
pigs usually is caused by irritating feed. 
We have seen a great many cases in- 
duced by prolonged liberal feeding f 
boiled potatoes Unscreened ground ts 
also are irritating, as is corn-and b 
meal. Too much wheat bran, or eve! e 
overfeeding of wheat middlings, may in- 
duce the condition It may be pre 1 
by either constipation or diarrhea t is 
unusual in a sucking pig and in such an 
animal would suggest incorrect methods 
of feeding the sow. Treat by giving a 
dose of castor oil in milk; then cl se 
the protruding parts, apply freshly v- 
dered ergot, or bathe with a strong solu- 
tion of alum, return the bowel to place 
and tie the tail down between the 1 
legs for twenty-four hours If tha s 

eat the treatment and it 

titch in the skin around the 

it tight enough to pr nt 

i the troubl Tie the st g 

in a bow-knot, so that it may be loosened 

twice daily to llow movements « the 
bowels 

We strongly suspect that the s 
womb was everted If the intestine e 
out as described, that occurred after th 


bloat or some such disease. 


rom 


CALVES © COUGHING. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 




















“Can you.tell me what to do for my 
calves? They have been coughing ) 
and when they k their skim-milk y 
drink about so and ther y 
pull the he shake it Then 
they drink but they d t 
drink as n ought to. y 
eat sor oO hay Se ) 
not se to 1 much; b 
condition and growt re poor. 1 

vilk wart nd keep the calves a 

r ! i bed tl 

E t 
the t 
stomatitis, s t s called < ‘ 

her nd S ectious ar n 
deadly Isolat | ilves: < ' 
lisir ‘ r vas ca I 
ther I Y g T y 
scr nz eac I < il swa t 
wit tincture of n < e or tw i 
hen twic daily wv 1 or per ce! 

t of per nganate of —. 4 
tur} and lard on the thr n 
ear to ear If ulcers are absent e 
glyco-heroin for cough three times 

Start with a teaspoonful dose al . 
crease the dose as found necessary. The 
calves should not stand in a draft not 
occupy a damp, dark stable. 
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SURE DEATH to: 


HOG WORMS 
75 


for 100 


Capsules 


Bonnetts Big Bi 
WORM CAPSULES. 


the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
ing and carrying off all stomach and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
restive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed. 
Be ware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 
‘Big B” are strongest--surest and 
pest in the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big B’ that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 
st hog raisers. 

m Goodman of Elma, lowa, writes: 
some > of your Bonnett's “Big B’ Worm Capsules 
tt ter ome of last winter on ay fall pigs that | had been 

nost all winter with other worm remedies 
some worms but t ogs ept c ng 
weight. A day after oping Fonnett's ‘Big B’ 
so many worms came that ye hardly 
yg 

















“IT used 








ks later | gave the another dose 
r saw pigs, do so oon in Me y life I 
: berg ae 


I Aurelia, Iowa, writes: 
ised most all wee worm remedies that are advertised 


reasons. ) 
(2) -— 4 to administer. (3) 


The a S ‘e 
20) more Cspsules for which I enclose $10. 








Owing to the increased cost of con. 
tonin, we are obliged to raise the price of cap- 
sules to €6.75 per 100 in order to maintain the 
high standard we have set. 

FULLY GUARANTEED 

Bonnett’s ‘‘Big B’’ Capsules are solid with a 
guarantee to give’ perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full oye price. 

Pig Gun and Speculum - - . $1.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, - : $6.75 per 100 
We pay all charges. Order today. 

J. L. BONNETT, Mfg. Chemist 
200 Main St., Blo omington, Lil. 

















Pat. June 10, 1919 


Abso! batety no worrying about the lagging horse 
ween rour rig is equipped with Clemens Double 
Cler Simple, strong, neat, effective and practt- 


= everlasting. Just the thing for every rig of 
three, four, five, six orf more horses. Helps 

ioe *s and helps drivers. 
cheer: no bruising, least wear 


meletrees and eveners al) swiug 
rks and strain on horses. Gives greater pulling power 
p when driving a slow, lazy or tired herse. Every Farmer 

have at lenat ene set ery user is satisfied. No horse 

Car the load. 
















Dow vis_in one piece: malleable iron. Once used, you 
would t r he cost 

So rom dey factory Semple set, 

bok post prepaid nt 
e u aler is ieinot m supplied Mo mey back if you are aA 
Saticf ten days’ tri 

A ve: o No x, includes two double clevis. ;bimarte etree clips and 
bins plete for two horse rig, sells for $3 

A re No "9 larger and heavier) ine el two double clevis 
on. r te for large eveners, sells for $3.00 

Complete information sent free. Special oropesition en single- 
trees with Clemens Double Clevis ] 


CLEMENS CLEVIS CO., Inc., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Sales Office 403 Palace Bidg. 


t" Dealers and Country Agents Wanted « 














Blows fog of germicide on 
EVERY KERNEL of seed 
grain as it passes through fan- 





| stopped on 





| Just 
7 








Fits ning mill Kills | 
ha smut, rust, etc 
Sa Dries fnetantly— 
move no delays 
Ee You can bag 
Data ve d or use in 
foie: drill at once 

De 


agents, get terms. 


Aati-Smut S$ 
in eee Sprayer 


WOOL_»® Write | Athens Hide Co. 
t Mail samples. descri 
{Sls. stating snmeee for sale first letter. 


ANC nnd quality Alfatfa Seed Kansas 


Bor. $39.00 per hundred. Ak for sample. 
M AN ‘Bkos. SEED CO., Concordia, Kansas. 








pee. 
be wool 








| Fresh From the Country | 


1OWA. 


Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, April 2d.— 
Quite a change in temperature this morn- 
ing. A heavy rain fell yesterday, accom- 
panied by quite a lot of wind, with an 
electrical storm. Snow last night and this 
morning. A number had begun seeding, 
but this will be delayed for a few days. 
Quite a few young pigs; litters averaging 
about seven. Usual complaints are being 
circulated in regard to the farrowing 
sows.: Seed corn in good shape this spring. 
Oats selling at 83 cents; corn, $1.40 to 





$1.50; seed potatoes scarce and high; eggs, 
38 cents; butter-fat, 72 cents.—J. Died- 
rich. 


Osceola County, (nw) Iowa, April 7th.— 
Some seeding done, but it has been 
account of the cold weather. 
Not many cattle being fed, and farmers 
feeding now are doing so at a loss. Corn 
selling at from $1.40 to $1.50 for No. 4. 
Different towns have different price 
Not as many spring pigs coming as usu: 
3utter-fat, 66 cents; eggs, 35 cents; hogs, 
$13.50.—H. F. Babcock. 

Keokuk County, (se) 


Ss. 





Iowa, April 7th.— 
Oat seeding will be late here, for we have 
had some real winter weather. Wheat 
seems to be coming thru in good shape, 
and there seems to be a good acreage of 
it around here. Hay seems to be 
G. I. Fuller. 

Hancock County, (n) Iowa, April 8th.— 
Not any field work done to speak of. A 
few have tried to break stalks. A few 
cattle still on feed. Stovk of ail kinds 
looks fairly good. Hired help scarce and 
wages high. Corn nearly all sold off and 
feed is scarce. The pig crop will be about 
normal. There will be very few colts 
this year.—E. D. Hammon. 

Wapello County, (s) lowa, April 8th.— 
recovering from the worst Easter 
zard the old settlers say they know 
Some oats put in; no more sown for 
a week. No spring sod plowed yet. Peo- 
ple had quite a bit of trouble with the 
early pigs and lambs. Lots of peach trees 
dead. Fruit buds don’t seem to be hurt. 
Several new tractors this spring.—Jay 
Cohagan. 


scarce.— 





ILLINOIS. 

Ogle County, (n) Ill, April 5th.—Some 
farming is being done. Had a blizzard 
yesterday, which will stop work in the 
fields for a few days. About 50 per cent 
of a pig crop in this docality so far. Mar- 
kets holding good—90 cents for oats, $1.50 
for corn. Help will be scarce this year. 
What we need is more people doing a full 
day’s work, and we will have less con- 
sumers and more producers.—J. D. B. 

Tazewell County, (c) IL, April 9th— 
Weather is cold; had over seven inches of 
snow on Easter Sunday; worst snow storm 
thru here for sixty years. One-half of 
the oats were sown last week. Some 
wheat fields are in a critical condition. 
Some will be disked under and oats sowed 
in. Hessian fly did considerable damage 
also. Shortage of farm help, both single 
and married men.—Wm. J. Hess. 


MISSOURI. 

Daviess County, (nw) Mo., April 5th.— 
Winter weather thru here Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, which probably hurt or 
entirely killed all fruit. Some snow, but 
is melting off. Roads drifted and traffic 
somewhat stopped over country roads. 
Many little chickens and young pigs over 
the country. Trees were budding well be- 
fore the storm.—J. O. Metcalf. 

Randolph County, (n) Mo., April 5th.— 
Winter weather still with us. Snowed all 
day the 4th—Easter; drifted five feet or 
more deep. Farm work at a standstill. 
But few oats sown at present. Wheat is 
rather spotted; on ground that was broken 
early, wheat looks the best. More hay 
was shipped from Randolph county this 


season than in any previous year. Corn, 
$1.50; oats, 80 cents; eggs, 35 cents; but- 
ter, 50 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 

Ralls County, (ne) Mo., April 8th.—We 
are having here in Ralls county more 
snow than we have had all winter, and 
it is claimed by the older resident to be 


the coldest April since 1875. Most of the 
plum bloom killed, but I think very little 
damage to other fruits so far. Feeds are 
getting scarcer and higher. Some oats 
sown, but too wet for spring plowing. 
Crop acreage reduced on account of the 
shortage of farm labor. Farm lands still 
changing hands. Some are going to town 
to work, renting their farms, but I believe 
the man who stays with the farm will be 
the man as soon as things adjust them- 
selves to normal conditions. Everything 
will seek its evel in the course of time.— 
Subscriber 

Andrew County, (nw) 
Last Saturday, the 3d, we 
blizzard in the history of the 
chase. The lanes snowed 
full and stopped all traffic. 
rier has not made his route yet, five days 
after the storm. It stays cold and the 
snow doesn’t melt. Fruit all killed. Some 
oats were sown and a few potatoes plant- 
ed. Many chickens and young chicks were 
lost. Stock that had no shelter suffered. 
No farm work being done, Corn and hay 


Mo., April 9th.— 
had the worst 
Platte pur- 
and drifted 
Our mail car- 


























men whenever it is most 


when you should thresh. 


is just as efficient as the 


Huber Light 







and efficiently. 


701 Center St., 











~ Thresh Your Own Gran | 


HE Huber Junior Thresher 
and a 12-25 tractor equip 
you to thresh your own grain with your own 


always safe from sprouting if the season is wet, or 
from shelling out if the season isdry. You can thresh 


THE HUBER 


JUNIOR THRESHER @ 





machine whose many good qualities are known to 
experienced threshermen everywhere. 
cleanly and ‘‘saves the grain’’. 
from the best standard threshing machines. 


' Any 12-25 tractor runs the Huber Junior Thresher. 


cially adapted to running it economically 


Write for the “Farmer's Insurance Policy” which de- 
scribes the Huber Junior Thresher in detail. 









y YOUR NEIGHBORS, 








convenient. Your crop is 


large Huber Thresher, a 


It threshes 
It differs only in size 


Four Tractors are espe- 











The Huber Manufacturing Company 


MARION, OHIO 


CANADIAN BRANCH: BRANDON, MAN. 
Some desirable territory still open for live dealers. 

















have gone up. Hay, $25; corn, $1.70; hens, 
30 cents; eggs, 38 cents; butter, 40 cents; 
seed oats, $1; clover seed, 40 cents.—J. W. 
Griggs. 


NEBRASKA, 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., April 6th. 
—In the last few days we had a terrible 
blizzard and about 12 inches of snow; it 
drifted so much that the farmers could 
not come to town for a couple of days. 
Most of the oats are sown, and it is get- 
ting warmer again. The snow on the 
level will disappear in a few days, but 
some of the drifts will lie there for a week 
or even longer. The dust storm damaged 
some wheat. We are not able yet to tell 


to what extent; it’s not very serious.— 
John P. Thiessen. 
KANSAS. 


Nemaha County, (ne) Kan., April 9th.— 
The big snow of the 24 and 34 is just 
going today. The roads are almost im- 
passable. The mercury stands at 50 to- 
day. Wheat, oats and grass look just fine. 
The pig crop is very short; many litters 
lost entirely. There will be very few colts 
this spring. Potatoes all planted and just 
appearing on the surface. There will be 
a larger acreage cf corn than usual.— 





G. E. Hollister. 
OHIO. 
Wayne County, (n) Ohio, April 4th 
We are having a small shower of rain, | 
which will improve the wheat. Some wheat | 


fields are good, while others are not so 
promising Plowing for oats. Farmers 
mostiy own their own premises. Eggs 
plentiful so far, at 36 cents a dozen. The 
fodder was husked by machinery. They 
like that way of feeding it. Build more 
country homes, have a tenant house, and 
the help will be more plentiful. Don’t be 
abusive. One man has a tenant many 
who will be likely to remain many 
and another can’t keep a renter 
many months. We need more producers, 
and more villages thruout the country. 
And we need more er conditions on 
the farms.—Mrs. A. H. 


1OWA CROP REPORT. 
The condition of winter wheat in Iowa 
on April Ist was 85 per cent of normal, 


years, 
more, 








according to the report of the Iowa Coép- 
erative Crop Reporting Service, at Des 
Moines. The crop suffered a deterioration 
during the winter of 6 per cent, compared 
with the condition December ist, which 
was 1 per cent The greatest damage toe 
the wheat crop occurred in the south- 
central and southeastern portions of the 
state, where there was less moisture last 
fall and the ground was in poor condition 
at seeding time and the snow covering 
during the winter was poorer than in oth- 
er sections. The acreage seeded last 
fall totaled only 458,000 acres, being less 
than half the acreage of winter wheat 
harvested in 1919. The big decrease its 
acreage is largely accounted for by the 
natural desire on the part of farmers to 
get back to their pre-war basis, enabling 
them to carry on a better crop rotation 
than during the war, when the cry was 
for wheat; the dry condition of the soil 
at seeding time, and the shortage and higt 
price of farm labor. 

The rye acreage seeded last fall amount-~- 
ed to about 54,000 acres, and on December 
Ist had a condition of about 94 per cent 
of normal. This crop has passed thru the 
winter very satisfactorily, and indicated 
a condition of 90 per cent of normal on 
April Ist. The number of breeding sews 
on farms in Iowa on April Ist was about 
90 per cent, as compared with the number 
on farms a year ago. The farm labor 
supply in Iowa, April Ist, was 92 per cent 
compared with a year ago, and 84 per 
cent compared with the normal supply. 
Farm labor demands in Iowa, April Ist, 
were 101 per cent compared with a year 
ago and 109 per cent compared with the 
normal requirements. 

The Attorney General and the Price of 
Cotton—Attorney General Palmer has 
been investigating charges that cottom 
dealers have combined in order to reduce 
the price of cotton, in violation of the 
Sherman law. In view of the fact that 
cotton is selling relatively ‘higher than 
any other of our standard farm products, 
it is interesting to note the attorney gen- 
eral’s concern. The attorney general has 
been constantly active in attacks on hog, 
cattle and corn prices during the past six 
months, in spite of the fact that these 
products were relatively lower than cotton 
prices, 
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DUROC JERSEYS 


MAMPS! PORInes. 











URBANSIDE 


The Gross Roads of the Duroc Breed 


A few choice fall boar pigs by Orion Great Sensation and 
Big Bone Giant. 

Also a few choice late summer 
Sensation and Big Bone Giant. 

They are out of our top herd sows and give promise of some 
outstanding herd boars. 

Everything immuned. 





yearlings by Orion Great 





on a ca . 
Try Silver's amealives 
Hampshire breeding stock of all ages on hand. Sold under 
famous ‘‘Silver Guarantee. Write for private sale lists. 


WICKFIELD FARMS—F. F. SILVER, Prop’r 
BOX 77 CANTRIL, IOWA 


April 16, 1920 








POLAED- CHINAS 








WIEBE’S BIG POLAND BOAR BARGAINS 


8 real choice herd boar prospects, and 30 rugged, high class farmers’ boars. 
ned, smooth, and long, and weigh up to and over 300 lbs ) 

pay return ex We also offer some tried sows, fall and spring gilts. Bred to Wiebe’s Big Timm, s 
of the champion Big Timm and Big Susie; Mammoth Giant, son of the $3,300.00 Gerstdale Jones and Mamn 
Giantess 13; and the Gage Co. champion Big Orpban Timm. Our prices are low, 
pay you to see our berd, or get our prices before yoa buy. Address, 


G. A. WIEBE & SON, R.R. 4, Box W, 


They are big t 








We guarantee to please you, or w 


quality considered. It 5 


¢ 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


URBANSIDE FARM 


J. R. WALKER, Prop., Waterloo, lowa 


TOMMY ROBINSON’S BROOKDALE DUROCS 


PATHFINDER SUPERIOR 
BROOKDALE ORION SENSATION 








Two leading specimens of their respective families; something to talk about. 
Four September boar pigs offered by the champion, GRAND MODEL’'S 
EQUAL, and out of GRAND LADY 15th, first prize junior yearling at Des 


Moines 1918, a 700 pound sow. 
THOMAS ROBINSON, 


INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 











Offering a few fall bears by eur great herd boar 


Pathfinder’s Victory 


Also gilts, bred to Pathfinder’s Victory, and others sired by bim and bred to High Top Orion, y ret 
prize senior boar pig at lowa State Fair,1919. We have a large herd. Wecull closely. We ship 
nothing but good breeding animals. Write us or visit our farm. 


J. ™. BROCKWAY & CO., 


Letts, lowa. 








Pathfinder Fall Deack 


AND GILTS FOR SALE 
Boars and gilts sired by PROUD PATHFINDER, full 





brother to Putman’s noted Great Pathtinder. In- 
cluded are a few sows bred for late litters. Also the 
promising herd boar, PATHFINDER’S PRINCE, by 
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E. GRITTERS, 





GRITTERS’ POLAND HERD HEADERS 


Pigs at weaning, both sexes, also sows bred for Aug. and Sept. 
litters to G.’s Big Chief, Gritters’ Big Wonder and King’s Wonder. 


PERKINS, low; | 














ecparvlecdare ED ae cu amas. 


Faulkner's Famous Spotted Plans 


The World’s Greatest Pork Hog 


when weaned. P 
clalty 





ig orders for spring pigs, shipment 
or trios no-kin. Foundation stock a spe 


FALL SALE SEPTEMBER 29TH 
H.L. FAULKNER, Box W, JAMESPORT, MO 


HOKSES AND JAC KS. 


Now bookir 
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BIG JACK SALE 


Until all are sold, we are now offering all of our BIG 
REGISTERED MAMMOTH JACKS on special sale. 


Jacks on hand for this time of the year ar 
breeding season opens. Now, if you war 


We have 
they must go 


far too many. 
before the 


a high class Jack, write to us or come and seo us. We have the 
here weighing up to 1,400 pounds and standing up to 16 hands hig 
We are showing the largest and best lot of Jacks to be found 


the state. 

If you do not find our Jacks as represented we will pay your ca 
fare and expenses in coming to our barns to see them. Everythi 
to be breeders. Now don't buy a.Jack until you see us, get our prices a: 
them with others. We can save you money. 





guaranteed 


compare 





We also have a fine lot of big Stallions and Mares for sale, while they 

last, at from $300.00 up. Can spare some Registered Shorthorn Cows 

with calf Young Bulls for sale. 
Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, 


Chickasaw County, Lawier, lowa 

















40 Mammoth Jacks and 30 Jennets For Sale 


FULLY GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED 
Champton jacks and jennets at Illinois*State Fair in 1919, along with oth 
big, rugged jacks, are in my barns at all times. These jacks and jenne 
represent the best blood lines known to jack breeding. The best buyer 
will find one to his liking. No better jacks live than I offer you. Also 


One car yearlings. 
tL. W. HOYT, BARRY, Pike Co., ILLINOIS 
on the Wabash R. R. 


Sixteen miles east of Hannibal, Mo., 























Percheron 


| FOR SALE 

| Two Percheron stallions, 2 years old, by Jalap 
Belgian stallion, 2 years old, by Alfred de Bree Eyck. 
One ton Percheron mare in foal to Jalap, 7 years old 
Hampshire, Oxford, Shropshire and Southdown rams. 
Poland-China, Duroc Jersey, Chester White, Berk- 











Pathfinder. Call or write 
R. F, SMYLIE, COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA 
Open Sows and Gilts of Correct Type and Blood Lines 
HENRY LEFEBURE SONS COMPANY, Fairfax, lowa 

Alexandria, Neb. 
2spring boars by Joe Orion Il, 3 by Jack 
& Orion King 2nd,1 by Jack Friend 7th. All 
8g out of Orion Cherry King dams 
Write us about these boars. 
Shipped on approval. We are headquarters for Sept. fall boar pigs. Will weigh up to 200 Ibs. Are the get 
= po? on 6 700 Ib. senior yearling son of Great Wonder I Am. They are a well grown, good 
urned lot Mall orders 
given careful attention. C. RASMUSSEN & SON, Garner, lowa 
3 POLAR D-CHINAS. 
Fall and spring boars sired by Great Wonder ay isten! 
Again, Great Pathfinder, Aviator, Great 
Sensation I Am and Redeemer Pathfinder. I have a few gilts for sale at 
WIll sell Great Wonder Again, a son of Great Won- private treaty. 
derl Am. Also a few Short-born bulls. 
. 
W. F. HADLER, Titonka, lowa 
Sunny Hill Stock Farm 
Herd bended by the champion 
Juroc boar, 
O’ Brien Sensation 
A number of good fal! boar pigs offered by O’Brien 
Sensation and Great Wonder | Am 
RIENFELD BROS., Moneta, lowa 
Home of Great Orion Sensation Jr., star of 
@astern lowa. Also the home of Lucile Path. 
finder, the 63,250 sow. Great things are expected 
from the above pair of Durocs. You wil! hear from 
ws later. Howara L. Cook, Manchester, Ia. 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Si.ed by old Pathfinder and Disturber Chief. Also 
@ few fall gilts of the same breeding All well 
wh. Everything tmmune. 


KEE BROS., R. 4, Creston, lowa 
Duroc Jersey Boars and Sows 


Yearlings, fall or spring boars, bred or open sows. 
Orion Cherry ane. Challenger or Sensation 


biood lines. 
LL DeYOUNG R. F. D. 4, Sheldon, lowa 





They are sired by noted boars 
and are bred to Evolution 
Wonder and Indicator for 
March and Apri! farrow 


M.L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa 
Poland-China Breeders 


Get ready for those fall pigs now by buying my herd 
boar, Jumbo Again, a real big type Poland-China. 
WII also sell a young boar worth the money 


HARRY B. TOMLINSON, TAMA, IOWA 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Booking orders now for spring pigs, the 900 pound 
kind, backed by the Parrish guarantee, Par- 
rish's Great Joe in service. Write your wants to 


H. S. PARRISH, R.F.D. 11, Carbondale, til. 


BLUE HOGS. 


Blue Hogs 


Shipments desired the coming summer should be 
booked at once. Now shipping spring orders. These 
hogs are actually blue in color. They are the larg- 
est, growthiest and most prolific breeders on earth. 
Write for information. Mention this paper. 


The Blue Hog Breeding Co., Wilmington, Mass, 


HAMPSH IRES. 























cH ESTER WHITES. 





HESTER White Bred G@iltse for April, 
J May and = farrow: a few spring boars and 
also October boars. Am booking orders for neg Som 
and March pigs. EARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, lowa. 


pigs of both sex. Best of breeding. 


HAMPSHIRE Good size and plenty of bone. If 
looking for extra good Hampsbires, call or write. 
E. R. HEM. Selma, lowa. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





shire and Tamworth spring pigs. Two Aberdeen 
Angus Yearling bulls. FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


BIG JACKS FOR SALE 


Big bone, big type black Mammoth 





and Belgians 


Do you know Wil! Hale? Better get acquaint- 
ed, if there is need of a good young stallion in 
your vicinity. My advice in the nineties was to jacks of fine quality and genuine merit; A 
raise horses, I repeat it in 1920. Have spent a 3, 4and 5-year-olds, 
life in the business. Be ahead of the game, buy FRED CHANDLER 
now. A few mares forsale. Horses prices Route 7, Chariton, Iowa 
and terms right, see us - 


GRAND VIEW STOCK FARM Jacks For Trade For Automobiles 


Anamosa * low I have 3 registered jacks that are good bre« 
. owa Will trade them for used cars, which must be 
26 miles north east of Cedar Rapids. fect condition. What have you? Will guarante 
W. A. Hale & Sons Sale Barn in town jacks to be right. Might consider a tractor 
HARVEY SPOOR, Lawler. 











stallions, weighing from 1500 to 1850 pounds, 
and good, 
action, 





TAMWORTHS. 


sale—Three good two-year-old Percheron 
sound 
heavy bone, good backs, nice style and 
in fact the kind that will soon be very inuch 


For 














Oe-r- Belgian Stallions—We are offer- 


horses, two to four years old, and weighing over a 
ton, and some that will finish 
sorrels and bays, from imported stock. 
anteed. They will do you good, 
spection. 


SPOTTED POLAND.C HENAS. 
ing stallions of our own production, all tried a" Pog = eae aiid 
at 2400 Ibs. Roans, 
Fully guar- 
and we invite in- 
CARROTHERS BROS., Masonville, lowa. 


Spring Pigs for June Shipment 
All are well spotted and have the right breeding. 





30 Jacks for Sale| 


hands high, 2 to 6 years old. They are the kind that 
sire the highest priced mules. 
OTTO B 


Immuned, recorded and guaranteed to please. 


E. F. SWARTZENDRUBER, 
They are the big boned, large, rugged kind, 15 to 16 








Os., Greentop, Me. tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


low 


be 


CEDAR CREST AGAIN OFFERS 
TAMWORTH 
BREEDING STOCK 


in demand A. & J.C. JOHNSON, Lynnville, lowa. 

Prices reasona on 

: stock from the pio- 
FOR SALE neer herd in south- 
Two Shire Stallions Srompuy answered. 
. 4 . - promptly answered. 
our years o one bay and one sorrel. Priced HOY 
to sell. Write or call “oaukinet 5 a. 
R. J. PAUL, GILMAN, lOWA aa 


Spotted Polands 


from 


my Spotted Sampson 108814 and other noted siret 
Versailles, We. 


When writing to advertisers ‘men 
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| OF General Interest | 











Sheep Receipts Increase—Sheep receipts 
during February of 1920 were 22 per cent 
higher than in February of 1919. It is re- 
markable that in spite of these relatively 
heavy receipts, sheep prices should have 
he up as well as they did. 


Stocker and Feeder Shipments Decline— 
Stocker and feeder shipments during 
February of 1920 were 9 per cent less than 
fn February of 1919. This would indicate 
re is some chance of finished cat- 








that th 
tle proivng somewhat in price in May 
or June. 

Small Hog Receipts—Hog receipts at 


the sixty-nine leading markets in Febru- 
ary of 1920 were 22 per cent less than in 
February of 1919. It is an unusual thing 
that spite of such very small receipts 
hog prices should have been as weak as 
the vere in February of 1920. 


Gold to the Argentine—Every few days 
there are reports to the effect that anoth- 


er million or so dollars’ worth of gold is 
being withdrawn from the sub-treasury 
for shipment to Argentina, The idea 
geems to be that by the shipment of gold 
to foreign countries, it should be possible 
to ken prices in the United States. 





Philadelphia Saves Daylight—The mayor 
of adelphia doesn’t believe in fooling 
clocks, but he accomplishes the 





ae purpose by issuing a proclamation 
ordering all stores and factories to open 
one hour earlier and close one hour earlier 
dur the period extending from April 2d 
te October 31st. 

German Geld Coming to the United 
States—One hundred and eighty million 
dollars’ worth of gold is soon to come to 
the United States. Great Britain has re- 


ceived this sum, so it is said, from the 
sale of foodstuffs, and she is passing the 
money on to the United States, in an ef- 
fort to correct the unfavorable exchange 
rates. 





Soldiers’ Bonus—Secretary of the Trea- 
gury Houston says that it would be a 
mistake to issue bonds at this time in 
order to give the soldiers a bonus. If such 
bends were issued, there would be further 
{nflation in the United States, together 
with an increase in the cost of living. 
Governor Harding, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, says that he agrees with Secretary 
Houston. 


Strange Things Happen to Spuds Dur- 
ing Short Trip—Over in Wisconsin, farm- 
been selling their potatoes for 





ers have 

$2 per bushel. At digging time they sold 
them for $1.25. At the present freight 
rates, they can be laid down in central 
Towa for $2.55. Yet in some towns in 
central Iowa, Wisconsin potatees are sell- 
ling, delivered, in peck lots, at $4.20. On 
amargin of $1.65 per bushel a merchant 
should be able to take his family south 
for a three months’ vacation. 

Teachers’ Salaries too Low—Figures 
Presented at the National Education As- 
soci: n convention held in Cleveland re- 
cently showed that 140,000 teachers quit 
the schools thruout the country last year. 
Hugh McGill, who is field secretary for 
th sociation, and who was formerly a 
state senator from Illinois, blamed the 
exodus on inadequate pay Altho the 
salar before the war were low, they are 
even ver now, relatively. As a result, 
teachers are leaving the classrooms by 
the t sands. Mr. McGill said it was up 


tot ty, state and federal governments 
to coiperate in solving the problem 


Argentine Export Duties—Argentine ex- 
Port ties have recently been increased 
om Ww t, in order to discourage exporta- 
ton of wheat from Argentina, and thus 


te br wheat prices and cut down the 
cst of living. Export duties on wool 
have been decreased, in order to encour- 
age exportation of wool, of which 
thers re vast stocks, especially of the 
lower 5 ades, in Argentina. By means of 
Varying her export duties month by month 
Argentina is able to control prices of ag- 
Teult products to a very considerable 
€Xtent The American farmer should be 
duly thankful that he doesn’t have to con- 
tend a government like that of Ar- 
gent 


Alfalfa Tests in Dakota—A campaign 
a > os 








to the acreage of alfalfa in Cass 
c rth was recently put 
e n plots were sown Different 
Ww seeding were used on the 


a 


ts. The seed was sown with and 
and with different 
rates of seeding, 


With 


burs 


rurse crop. 
Different 


Varyir m five to ten pounds per acre, 
Were sed The results would indicate 
that Ifa should be sown without a 
burs on well-prepared land that 
is at the seed bed or rather the 





. should be especially well pre- 

oo that the seed should be sown with 
: : 

dill not more than two inches or less 


fan one-half inch deep, depending on the 


soil and moisture, and that six pounds of 
seed to the acre are sufficient when the 
seed bed and moisture conditions are 
right. Another year, with different 
weather and moisture conditions, mizht 
give different results and indicate differ- 
ent methods of seeding the crop, but it 
would seem to be safe always to adopt 
methods of seeding that will prove most 
successful under adverse weather condi- 
tions. No difference in the inoculated 
and uninoculated seed could be discerned 
in the fall. 





Speedy Tank—It is reported that the 
British have a new style tank which will 
make a speed of twenty miles an hour. 
Perhaps such a tank has tractor possibili- 
ties. They say that a high speed is an 
advantage in tractor piowing. 


Pork Produced at a Loss—Pork pro- 
duction, which is one of Iowa’s chief in- 
dustries, is not always profitable. In a 
survey made by the Iowa State College 
in the spring of 1919, in the southwestern 
part of the state, it was found on 312 
farms that 100 pounds of pork cost $16.30, 
and sold for $14.50. Considering corn on 
the home market worth $1.50 per bushel, 
oats at 66 cents, tankage at $110 per ton, 
and skim-milk at 50 cents per 100 pounds, 
the feed cost alone amounts to $14.09 per 
100 pounds. The above constituted the 
bulk of the concentrated ration for the 
hogs fed on the 312 farms last year. Pas- 
ture was charged at $8.70 per acre. Man 
labor was charged at 40 cents, and horse 
labor at 20 cents per hour. Labor, use of 
buildings, interest on the hogs and feed, 
brought the raising of 100 pounds of pork 
up to $16.30. All feeds were charged on 
the home market basis, so the hogs 
should be sold on the home market basis 
(for the purpose of a fair comparison), 
which was $14.50, a loss to the average 


farmer of $1.60 per 100 pounds, which is 
about $4 per hog. Even with this loss, 
hogs will be raised, because they are a 


paying proposition when raised 
number of years. 


LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full mame and ress must be signed 
to all tnquirfes, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 


over a 





























FOREST AND FRUIT TREE RESER- 
VATIONS—TAXATION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you kindly give the requirements 
in this state for a forest reserve? Is 
such reserve taxable.?” 

Provision for forest and fruit tree re- 
serves was made by the legislature in the 
thirty-first general assembly, there be- 
ing two amendments to the statute as it 
appeared in the Code Supplement of 1913. 
The law as it stands at present provides 
that an owner may select a permanent 
forest reservation on any tract of land 
of not less than two acres in continuous 


area ,and a fruit tree reservation of not 
less than one or more than ten acres in 
area 


A forest reservation is required to con- 
tain not less than 200 growing forest trees 
on each acre. If the area selected is an 
original forest containing the required 
number of growing trees, it will be ac- 
cepted as a forest reservation under the 
provisions of this law If the area se- 
lected is an original forest, containing 
less than 200 trees to the acre, or if it is 
an artificial grove, the Owner or owners 
thereof shall have planted, cultivated and 
otherwise properly cared for the number 
of forest trees necessary to bring the to- 
tal number of growing trees to not Iess 
than two hundred on each acre, during a 
period of not less than two years, before 
it can be accepted as a forest reservation 
provided that no ground upon which any 
farm buildings stand shall be recognized 
as part of any such reservation. 

Not more than one-fifth of the total 
number of trees in any forest reservation 
may be removed in any one year, except- 


ing in cases where the trees die natur- 
ally 

The ash, black cherry, black walnut, 
butternut, catalpa, coffee tree, the elms, 
hackberry, the hickories, honey locust, 
Norway and Carolina poplars, mulberry, 
the oaks, sugar maple, European larch 
and other coniferous trees, and all other 
forest trees introduced into the state for 
experimental purposes, are forest trees 
within the meaning of this act In forest 


reservations which are artificial groves, 
the willows, box-elder, soft maple, cotton- 
wood and other poplars are _ included 
among forest trees for the purposes of 
this law, when they areu sed as protect- 
ing borders not exceeding two rows in 


width around a forest reservation, or 
when they are used as nurse trees for 
forest trees in such forest reservation, 


the number of such nurse trees not to 
exceed 100 on each acre; provided that 





only box-elders and soft maples shall be 
used as nurse trees. The trees of a forest 





urself 
gainst Accident 


R. FORDSON OWNER: Your insurance policy 
gives you financial protection, but it does not 
prevent accidents or do your work when it should 

be done, while you are laid up. 


“Bull Dog” Balance Hitch 

Allows shorter turning—a 
safeguard when backing up. 
Extended hitch tends to keep 
front wheels on ground— 
stops them quickly if they 
leave ground. Most 
support for “Bull Dog” 
Fenders. 


You are in constant danger of being injured by the 
wheels of your tractor when they are left unprotected or 
when pulling heavy loads or turning sharp corners with 


a short hitch. 


BULL (‘4 DOG 


BALANCE 
HITCH 


Will afford absolute protection from the wheels—there 


“Bull Dog” Fenders 

Strongest and most dura- 
ble fender on the market. 
Hortzontal, flat top ts on level 
with fuel tank. Each fender 
has tool box in upper rear 
corner. Has more clearance 
than any other fender. At- 
taches quickly—no holes te 
drill. 


danger. 


made. 


install. 





“Bull Dog” Cab 


This cab is made for use 
with “Bull Dog” Balance 
Hitch and Fenders, making 
a complete outfit. Cab53 in. 
wide above wheels, equipped 
with fall curtains. 


BOX 500 


is danger of being caught in an unguarded 
the possibility of being thrown onto the wheels when 
driving on rough, bumpy ground. 


moment, or 


The “Bull Dog” Balance Hitch positively prevents a 
tractor from turning turtle when pulling a heavy 
because of the extended hitch. A heavy load with the 
usual close hitch is more likely to take all the weight 
off the front wheels of the tractor, and so increases the 


The “Bull Dog” is the simplest, strongest, most ser- 
viceable and durable Fordson 


lance Hitch and Fender 


They can be attached in a few minutes by any 
one. No holes to drill or changes to make—simply 


Mr. Ferdson Owner, you need 
these attachments. Write us 
today for full information. 


W. H. THOMAS MFG. CO. 


SPENCER, IOWA 








reservation shall be in groves not less 
than four tods wide. 

A fruit tree reservation is required to 
contain not less than forty apple trees 
or seventy other fruit trees on each acre, 
growing under proper care, and that are 
sprayed and pruned annually, and they 
may be claimed as such reservation for a 
period of eight years after being planted. 

The cultivated varieties of apples, crabs, 
plums, cherries, peaches and pears are 
considered as fruit trees within the mean- 
ing of this law. 

The obligation is imposed 
owner of such fruit tree or forest reser- 
vation in the event of any tree or trees 
being removed or dying, within one year 
of such removal or death, to plant and 
care for other fruit or trees, in 
order that the number of such trees may 
not be diminished, and to prevent cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats and pigs from 
going upon a fruit tree or forest reserva- 
tion. 

Forest reservations meeting the condi- 
tions of this law are assessed on a taxable 
valuation of $1 per acre. Fruit tree res- 
ervations are assessed on a taxable valu- 
ation of $1 per acre for a period of eight 
years from the time of planting. In all 
other cases where trees are planted upon 
any tract of land, without regard to acre- 
age, for forest, fruit, shade or ornamental 
purposes or for windbreaks, the assessor 
may not increase the value of such prop- 
erty because improvements. 

If the owner of a fruit or forest tree 
reserve violates any provision of this law 
within the two years preceding the mak- 
ing of an assessment, the may 
not list any traet belonging to such owner 
as a reservation for the ensuing two 
years. 


upon the 


forest 


mules, 


of such 


assessor 





Recent Public Sales 


NORTH IOWA BREEDERS SELL GOOD 
HEREFORDS. 

A very successful sale 
March 22d by the North 
at the sale pavilion on the 
Mason City, Iowa. Sixty head of cattle 
were sold, the top cow, consigned by 
John Deardorf, of Greene, selling at $1,100. 
A good demand for bulls was in evidence, 
and the bull offering went at good prices. 
The ready manner in which the bidders 
took to the entire offering showed that 
good Hereford cattle are in active de- 
mand. Many new men were launched in- 
to the business with foundation material 


was held on 
Iowa Breeders, 
fair grounds in 








that should make money for them and be 
a eredit to their communities. Colonel 
Gartin worked hard on the block and was 
ably assisted at the ringside by Murphy, 
Robertson and Miller. The sale average 
was $339. Among the buyers were: Rob- 
ert Enabnit, Clear Lake, Iowa; Martin 
Floy, Thornton, Iowa; J. W. Deardorf, 
Greene, Iowa; F. S. Thorne, Northwood, 
Iowa; Cahill & Sons, Fairfax, lowa; A. M. 


Matzen, Mason City, Iowa; Thos. Peter- 
son, Kensett, Iowa; E. Pittinger, Rock- 
well, Iowa; R. G. Young, Lyle, Minn; 
F. W. Kettleson, Everly, Iowa; H. De 
Berg, Kesley, Iowa; Thos. Kelly, Dike, 
Iowa; W. L. Dietrich, Osage, lowa; J. V. 


Elbert, Whittemore, Iowa; Dick Feldick, 
Buffalo Center, Lowa; Bliss & Son, Wells, 


Minn.; Thos. Everett, Britt, la.; R. Dyer; 
John Hogan, Dougherty, lowa; A. H. Koe 
bermisz, Manly, lowa; Moore & Son; G. 
W. Grimm, Clear Lake, Iowa; J. W. Ak- 
ers, Dows, Iowa; P. Lynch, Grafton, Ia.; 
J. F. Andrews, Algona, fowa; G. D. Ger- 
des, tockwell, [owa: F. W. Knudsor, 
Kanawha, Iowa; D. Fritzen, Kanawha, 
lowa. 


DANFORTH & SONS’ CHESTER SALE. 

The sale of Chester Whites held by 
W. L. Danforth & Sons, of Storm Lake, 
Iowa, the evening of February I11ith, re- 
sulted in the good average of $243.50 on 
the forty-three head, which included a 
few substitutes The fifteen head sired 
by Danforth’s Giant, all gilts, averaged 
$244, and the fifteen head that sold bred 
to him averaged $262. The top of the sale 
was $1,500; this was paid by Mr. Ed An- 
derson, of Alta, lowa, for Lot 1. Lot 22 
fetched $1,000, going to P. J. Bram, of 
Storm Lake. The selling was conducted 
by C. C. Evans Following is a list of 
those that sold for $150 and over: Lot 1, 
Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa, $1,500; 22, J. P. 
Bram, Storm Lake, Iowa, $1,000; 27, 


N. H. Washburn, Vermillion, S. D., $425; 
23, J. S. Dickey, Forest City, Iowa, $275; 
28, R. S. Goodman, Leon, Iowa, $260; 29, 
Geo. Hill, Bird Island, Minn., $225; 38, 
Wm. Paschke, Blue Earth, Minn., $200; 
4, %, ’. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa, 


$550, $400: 5, J. P. 


Bram, $175; 10, M. HL 
go8 





Randall, Westfield, Md., ; 4c Wa 
Nelson, Kiron, Iowa, $175; 32, D & 
Hughes, Storm Lake, Iowa, $225; 30, R. 
W. Christoferson, Vermillion, S. D., $150; 
33, R. S. Hughes, $165; 34, F. M. Schultg, 
Paullina, Iowa, $195; 45, J. P. Anderson, 
Alta, Iowa, $290; 29, H. Iddings, Sanborn, 
Iowa, $175; 37, Peter Strout, Paullina, 
Iowa, $210; 18, S. J. Dorrs, Forest City, 
Iowa, $190; 19, L. H. Warner, Westbrook, 
Minn., $210: 21, H. Roghair, Alton, Iowa, 
$290; 50, W. E. Frost, Greenville, Ind, 

; 11, R. E. Brown, Dunlap, Iowa, 

46, Aug. Reicke, Schleswig, Io 


wa, 
16, Kenneth Warren, Westbrook, 
$190; 24, Young & Sear, Manson, 
$200. 
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55 LOTS 


OFFERING 
15 Cows With Calves at 
Foot, 
20 Bred Heifers, 
20 Open Heifers. 











Standard-Diverger H 


JOHN J. CAHILL & SON 


These are daughters and 
20 open heifers sired b 





Fifty-five lots of females—15 cows, either with calves at foot or heavy in calf to Standard and Diverger. These cows are daugh- 
ters or granddaughters of Perfection Fairfax, Beau Mischief, Beau Perfection, Gomez Perfection, Beau 
bred heifers in calf to Standard and Diverger. 
Fairfax, Bonnie Lad 20th, and Ogden Fairfax. 
Beau Monkton by Bonnie Lad 20th, and Junior Mischief, sire of the 191 

This sale presents some real opportunities for the breeder that wants to improve his herd. Catalogs sent at request by writing. 


JOHN J. GAHILL & SON, 


Auctioneers—Reppert, Gartin, Cruise and Hull. 
Z. R. Mills, Fieldman. 


eretords 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, APRIL 22, 1920 


randdaughters of Standard, Diverger, Fred Real, King 
tandard, Diverger, Standard 27th, Fairview Diverger, 
International grand champion steer. 


FAIRFAX, IOWA 








55 LOTS 


HERD SIRES 


Standard 325950, the 
proven son of Bonnie 
Brae 8th. 


Diverger 369628, one 
of the great breeding 
sons of Disturber. 








eal and Parsifal 8th. 20 























SHORT-HORNS. 


SCOTCH SHORT- HORNS 


We now have for sale from 30 to 40 SHORT-HORN 
heifers of good Scutch pedigree. A few have calves 
at foot, but most of them are open heifers. Also 
some good bulls at moderate prices If interested 
be sure and see what we have to offer you 


R. 0. Miller & Sons, Lucas, lowa 


VILLAGE STAMP 


by Imp. Villager, heads 
WAYSIDE SHORT-HORNS 


A dozen good young bulis for sale—eight roans by 
Village Stamp, two rede by Silver Sultan, one by 
Type's Herald by Cumberland'’s Type, Cail or write. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


UPPERHILL STOCK FARM 


Offers Scotch Shorthorn bulls from 6 to 24 months, of 
the Moss Rose, Koan Ribbon, Rosemary and Orange 
Blossom families Several are by our massive 
Roan Goods. They are good roans and dark reds, 
and in the pink of condition. Also a few open 
heifers and cows near calving and with calves, that 














are Scotch topped. Herd federal tested. Address 
either MATERN, WARD & GOETZ or L. A. MAT- 
ERN, Wesley, Towa. 





Evergreen Farms 
SHORT-HORNS 


Fair Acres Victor heads herd of select Scotch 
cows. Some good young bulls ready for service and 
a few bred cows and open heifers for sale 
7. KE. GRAY, c. BE. PIERCE, 

Columbus Junction, Iowa. 





Buchanan Co. 


Shorthorn Breeders Asssciation 


Scotch and Scotch Topped Breeding 
A)}l ages of both sexes for sale at al! times. 


W. LLOYD MILLER, Secretary — 


Shadow Lawn 


SHORTHORNS 


Headed by Village Golden and Violet's Choice. 
Red, white and roan bulls to offer from 10 to 15 
months old of the Wedding Gift, Princess Royal, 
Dainty Dame, Lapcaster and Butterfly, All high 
class herd bulls. 


DUBES & OHLSON, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


SCOTCH BULLS 


From Mondamin Farms. Keds, HRoans 
and Whites. Show Balls. Herd 
Bulls, Farmer Bulls. 

We can eatisfy about ten men looking for good 
bulls; bulis that are serviceable hey are the get 

of Golden Sultan, Mondamin Supreme and 
Proud Marshal. The price will be found to fit the 
bull. Farm adjoining town 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., 


King Gumberland 
Bulls 


Ten young Scotch Shorthorn bulls offered by King 
Cumberland 8d. Roans, whites and reds. Among 
them a Generosity we won first on at South Dakota 
and Sioux City last fall. Another roan, a Fair Maid, 
is as good a bull as is among them. Priced to sell, 


POWELL & SON, Linn Grove, lowa 











lowa 








SHOnT- HORNS. 


PUBLIC SALE OF VERY HIGH CLASS 





in the evening. 


hall Suitan 








Both are 22 


Proud Emperor 


BEN G. STUDER, 


Proud Emperor 
shall, at head of herd. 
50-pound bulls. 


Scotch Cattle 


At Britt, lowa, June 22d 


Apply for catalog. 


Sultan’s Kobin, grandson of White 
and Im 





Cock Robin, and 


by Imp. Proud Mar- 


Sultan’s Kobin 


WESLEY, IOWA 








Are the 


in our herd 
affords no 
herd c 
head of 


including 


and 
Write us 





Imp. Proud Marshal, 
imp. Royal Diamond, 
Choice Cumberland 2d 


three cele- 
brated sires in service 
T he breed 





outstanding 
cattle, 20 young bulls 
several 
herd headers, 
with calves, bred cows 
heifers for sale 


Rhynas; Sons & Wells, 


Stockport, Ia. 





cows 








IMP. ROWAL DIAMOND 














awards 


association. 


SHORTHORN PRIZE APPROPRIATIONS OVER $100,000 


The prize appropriations for the year 1920 have been very materially increased 
over la®t year’s appropriations. 
| Cow and Calf Clubs, County Fairs, Association Sales, State, 
state Fairs, and National and International Shows 

Write this office for spectal information regarding the scope of the prize 
Ask for literature. 

Never was such an amount of money offered as prizes by a cattle breeders’ 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASSN., 


They embrace Calf Clubs, Baby Beef Clubs. 


District and Inter- 


13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














A Kilbean Beauty by Spicy Sultan and whose 


Imp. Archers Beauty by Archer's Pride. are 


CAHILL BROS., 


THE YOUNG SCOTCH HERD BULL AND SHOW BULL 


RED ARCHER 799979 OFFERED 


females the like of which we have had none better. 
Red Archer of June 1918, is as good a bull as we ever owned. We have used him on our herd. 


dam, Archer's Belie by Mary Goods and granddam 


ROCKFORD, IOWA 




















SHORTHORN BULLS 


We have for sale some good Scotch and Scotch 
topped Shorthorn bulls from six to fourteen months 
old—reds, roans and whites—sired by Dorothy's 
Goods, he tracing to Choice Goods, and by Archdale, 
tracing to Whitehall Suitan. These cantes are priced 
reasonably, and are federal inspected for tubercu 
losis. They come from a herd free from this disease. 
Write or come and see. Every calf guaranteed as 
represented or money refunded. 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, Lynnville, lowa 


Short-Horn Bulls |: 


ngs and two year olds; reds, roans and whi ites, 
on breodine. Scotch and Scot { 
Roan Cumberland 504648 ‘ at 
sss. C. J. WEL KINSON, c ummings. ‘la. 
age Clinker, by 


Maine Valley Short-horns }{!'sc° (Unser oy 


heads our select herd of Scotch females For sale 
now, six choice Scotch yearling bulls, reds and 
roans, sired by Silver Sultan and Scottish Secret 
Priced low if taken soon _ al a or a te. Leno HM. 
Rollins, Central City uc. to Jordan & Dunn 


Fifteen. Short- Horn Bulls 


f breeding age in red, white and roan, including 
Sete herd be 1 matertal. 
ra Federal Tested 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


THE GENERAL FARMER'S COW 


5,000 to 10,000 Ibs. milk yearly and a good feeding 
calf from our milking Short- horns. Free booklet, 

“Beef and Butter Profits." 
COOK @& COOK, 















Indepen dence, lowa 








SCOTCH BULL 


One by Village Beau, others by Village Sultan 2d 
(a eon of Village Beau); also one Orange Blossom 
cow and one cow by Count Augustus and bred by 
Curtiss. Address WALTER F. KUNZE, 
Cass County Lewis, lowa 


WALNUT LAWN SHORT-HORNS 


Bulls aged from 12 to 24 months—Scotch and Sc otch 
topped breeding. Excellent quality and priced right. 
Come and | see them. Females reserved for our pub- 
- sale, 


lst 
-M.! DEHNER & | SON, Cascade, Iowa 








POL Le ED PRORS. HORNS 


——nn PEEP eee uTee 


POLLED SHORT-HORN BULLS 


From 12 to 20 months old 
the a od of Champion of Iowa and Roan 


bone and qual 
L. S. HUNTLEY. “ SON, 





Rich fr 
ty 
Chariton, lowa 


Polled Short- horn Bulls 


» bone and ality; from 6 to 18 months old- 
e Wallfi ower r x13877 510336 and Hazelwood x19839. 
829038 head our herd 

Cc. F. CHASE & SONS, Successor to Ira 
Chase @ Sons, Castana, lowa. 











JERSEYS. 

—~ OCTET 

a SALE—Reg. Jersey bull calf, age 34 Mos., 

OO if taken at once. Great grandson of Pogis 

99th of Hood Farm; grandson of Sass 60th of Hood 

Farm. 734.4 Ibs. butter. Extended pedigree on appli- 
cation. O. 1. Godfrey, Beaver Creek, Minn. 


Please mention this paper when welting. 
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HOLSTEINS. 








Holstein Cows Produce 
Strong, Healthy Calves 


The Holstein-Friesian cow is | 
strong and vigorous, full of energy 
abounding vitality. She is able to 
to best advantage the roughage of 
farm, converting it into large quantiti 
of excellent milk for all purposes; she 
perpetuates herself through strong, 
healthy calves, and when_ useless in the 
dairy, fattens readily and makes excel- 
lent beef. 

Get the complete, first-hand know ige 
of Holstein supremacy from our iree 
booklets. Send for them now. 

THE ems -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


Hudson Street 
Brattleboro, Vermont 








HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY CALVES 
Six Weeks Old, Either Sex, $30.00 
Express Paid 
W. F. GERLACH, 


IGH grade Holstein calves—I can sell you the 

finest heifer and bull calves from the best 

droves in this ceunty, $17.50 to #22.50 each, f. 0. d. 
Gilberts. Emil Anderson, Calf Buyer, Gilberts 


Palmyra, Wis. 








CARLOADS of large, heavy milk pr ing 
: Holstein cows and heifers. Farmers’ prices. A 
few heifer and male calves. J. A. Clark, Gilbert . 





HEREFORDS. 


—~—€v@ww*”'™E™”? 


HEREFORDS 


Thirty bulls for sale. Twenty-seren 
are our own breeding. Among these are some 
very desirable specimen, eligible to be placed at 
the head of pure bred herds. All are rugged and 
deep fleshed, with heavy hind quarters apd good 
heads and horns. Our prices are moderate 


ELLIS & C. W. BAILY, Marshalitewn, lowa. 


eee 
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HEREFORDS Witets nice ie 
females ranging from 
weanling calves to aged cows. Can furnish bu!!s iD 
dividually or in numbers, Will sell any ber 
of registered Herefords from one to one-! ired 
at a reasonable price. Write or ca euUY 


GLE ANON, Mechanicsville, lowa. 








FOR SALE—50 HEAD 


Hereford Heifer Calves 


21 head sired by Bonnie Brae 77 and 
29 by the Earl of Fairview 


R. E. WITHAM, CRESTON 1owA 





“— AUCTIONEERS. 


——— — —— — eee? 


Jno. Kiely, Toledo, lowa 
Angus Breeder and Live Stock 


Auctioneer 


Let me assist you in your next Angus 


ie ein Auctioneer 
Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Many years experience with registered stock. and 
well posted on pedigree and values. sale 
Write me when you decide on your next 
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[MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
any product, we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For the ten Aprils from 1910 

1919, corn averaged 94 cents. It is now 
4, or 181 per cent of the ten-year av- 
Hogs averaged during these ten 
Aprils $11.16. They are now $15.08, or 
435 per cent of the ten-year average. In 
like manner we work out other products 
week by week. In this way we can deter- 
. which products are relatively high 
rice and which are relatively low. 














CATTLE—Fat cattle gained 2 points, to 
133 per cent of the ten-year average. 
Canners and cutters fell 2 points, to 126 
per cent, while stockers and feeders 
held steady around 126 per cent of the 
ten-year average. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs fell 2 points, to 135 
per cent. Light hogs gained 1 point, to 
143 per cent. Pigs dropped 7 points, to 
138 per cent. 

SHEEP—Lambs strengthened 2 
183 per cent, while wool 
around 167 per cent. 

GRAIN—Cash corn held steady around 
181 per cent, while cash oats strength- 
ened 3 points, to 184 per cent. Wheat 
strengthened 2 more points, to 181 per 
cent of the ten-year average. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 
gained 3 points, to 247 per cent. Butter 
gained 14 points, to 191 per cent of the 
ten-year average. 

PROVISIONS—Lard dropped 2 


points, to 
held steady 


points, to 


128 per cent, while ribs held steady at 
around 128 per cent. Ham held steady 
around 166 per cent, while bacon also 


held steady around 146 per cent. 
FUTURES—May corn strengthened 3 
more points, to 169 per cent, while July 
eorn gained 3 points, to 146 per cent. 
May lard sagged 2 points, to 131 per 
cent, while May ribs fell 1 point, to 126 
per cent. July lard dropped 2 points, to 
135 per cent, and July ribs sagged 1 
On the basis of 


point ,to 125 per cent. 
lard futures, the price of hogs in May 
should be $14.55, and in July $15.08. On 


the basis of rib futures, the price of hogs 
in May should be $14 and in July $13.96. 
May cotton strengthened 9 points, to 242 
per cent. 


The Week’s Markets 














CATTLE. 
| | > 
1 ~~ 
erst. 
rican. 
| | 2a eS 
om i 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—} 
Choice and prime— | 
co. are 113.88/14.88'13.68 
Week before peli ogee ie 13.75 
t WEEK cocccccee +++ |13.00/13.25]12.50 | 
a eee }12.75)13.08) 12.45 
| | | 
Last Week .......e.00- [11.88/12.13]11.58 
Week before ......... }11.75}12.00)11.75 
Common— 
BRB WORK: 6 4.00cceeunue 10.63/10.75]10.20 
Week before ......... 10.50}10.88}10.43 
Light weight beef steers | | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— 


Last week ......0.+0++[13.75{14.30/13.58 


Week before ......... 13.63) 14.45)13.50 
Medium and good— | 
SOG GOR 6 cscwveevevd 11.38/11.83}12.45 


Week before .........,12.50 ane i 25 


Common— 
aent WOOK 2.0 -{10.25/10.50|} 9.80 











Week before .........|10. 13/10. 63) 9.75 
Butcher cattle— 
eifers— | 
SS SEE 9.50/10.70! 9.88 
Week Bbefene ..ccodees 9.50/10. = 9.83 
ow s— 
pest Week ...c,ce coock Saal 9.831 8.95 
mreck befaee ..ceccece 9.13) 9.88) 8.95 
Bulis— | 
EeGt WOOK «csccseve e--} 8.38] 8.88] 8.00 
Week before ......... 8.38) 9.38) 8.00 
Canners and cutters— \ ' 
MOC WAGE. 0csissceeo 5.50! 6.25] 5.83 
Week before ......... 5.50] 6.33] 5.70 
Feeder steers— 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | 
DOR BE cducives sce <% 10.25/10.63) 10.88 
Week before ......... 10. 63}10. 63/10. 95 
Medium (800- 1,000 Ibs. ) 
Last week .....seseces 10.25110.45110.65 
Week before ......... 10. 38) 10. 45)10. 75 
Light (800 Ibs. down)— 
ek ao 9.98/10.25110.25 
Week before ......0+: 10.00}10.25)10.35 
Stockers— | | 
Steers— e } 
Bet WHORE scncnceceess 9.00) 9.45) 8.95 
Week before .........| 9.13! 9.451 9.13 
Cows and heifers— | 
"pe" pee | 7.50) 8.38} 8.38 
Week before ........- | 7.63} 8.38} 8.38 
Calves, good and choice | 
Mt WORK ig o0sce0% «| 9.75/10.38/10.05 
Week before ......0.- 9.75|10.38) 9.88 
Calves, common and } 
medium— | | 
Mt WOME ci<6éense eee} 7.50) 8.75) 7.13 
amaWeek before .....-.«s 7.75| 8.75] 7.13 
HOGS. 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | j l 
ast week aia nid eoeee 13.13)15.08)13.75 
ee i ET eS {13.88)15.25/14.25 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.j— "| 
Last week ........++--/14.00/15.83/14.50 
Week before .........(14.63/15.75/14.93 










































































HOas. FEEDS. 
: = . ‘Bs 
3 s{3la|¢ 
e &, 10 PF Sis 
d| &| 3 219121 $| § 
= 3 n s a a g 
a = s = = g an 
Elsi 38 S @ig|ie/a 
BR M a 4 = Q 12) 
Light (150-200 Ibs. )— | l Bran— | 
EMM WORE. wos iccsonck }14.25/16.05/15.13 Last week. ./51.25| 50.00/49.75/52.00) 54.00 
- a — be git aa: ‘g -}14.88)15.95/15.50 Week before/51.25) 48.50/48.75)52.00) 51.00 
g ights 3 5 Ss.) | ! Shorts— 
Of" ae 14.25}15.40 Last week. ./55.75 53.00153.00 57.00] 57.00 
Week before ......... {14.50/ 15.68} Week before/56.25) 52.50/53.25/57.00] 55.00 
ee aan ae: ee | Hominy feed | | oe pee 
sows up)— t week. ./67.50]......]..... 57. R 
Last week ............}12.50|13.50]12.38 | Week before|67.50|...... |... [57.00] 67.00 
eee 12.75}13.88/12.138 | O11 meal (op | 
Rough packing sows (200 Last week. ./72.00)......|67.00 -} 75.00 
up)— Week before(73.00|....../70.00).....| 76.50 
Last WEEE ditntudcones - -}12.00 13.00/11.75 | Cottonseed (41 
- =e Ibs do ESET | | — 33) 11.63 per cent)—} = 
gs ( Ss. down) Last week. ./77.00)...... eke dee wis 4. 
Last week ......... gkige 14.00 Week before|77.00|......|.... 22] 75.60 
Week before ...... ecefecees 14.75) Last week ../77.00)......].....|..... 75.60 
Stock i Week before{77.00)......|..... -++1 75.00 
LO epee. 113.00|.....|13.13 | Tankage— 
Week before .........| 12.88}...../14.13 Last week..}...../110.00].....]..... 115.00 
“Tt RE CS” I RRR 115.00 
SHEEP. Gluten e 
— ag ng saad ! | { q bo os Aaetes poste eneteelveces yd 
medium o prime— | Wee ore}j..... eccesiecscefeccos e 
_  ¢ ey 18.50}19.38| tati t Des Moines in ton lots; 
ran Werk, before "2... 19.25)19.13]19.00 otk daar ca, oa aa 
m™mDs, an common 
at week 45 a ee ee 15.75|16.25] FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Week before ......... 16.25}16.00/15.63 
ss wethers, medium | ra 
Oo prime— ) ° 
EE ED, is woceececes 16.50/17. m 3 re ~ 
e Week before arse }14.88)16.75]13.88 ? a § 
, ™m u to i ~ 
"Tot week eee 113.38|13.00} 5 $2 54 
Week before ......... |13.63}13.00|13.88 ° & eels 


Breeding ewes, full 
mouths to yearlings— | 











ee ar 12.00 
Week before ......... j12.00}.....j12.75 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | 
choice— 
SA SE kc kaenee cases le. 25/16. 50! 
Week before ......... 116.50/16.50/16.13 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 

















GRAIN. 

Bb] 

§ s| 3 

2 2 S 

| 3 a & a 

| 2 | x Ez “ 

|z/8/4| 8 

. i § & x | Q 
Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week ....{1.70%4/1.68 i} 75 | 
Weelt before ../1.70%|...... 1.65%] 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | | | 

67% |1.65 4411.7: 


Last week “ae 73 
Week before ../1.6642/1.60 [1.65 
Corn, No. 4Y— | { | | 


















































Last week ise wialeg 11.68 |1.62% 
Week before ..|...... }1.56 |1.62%4| 
Oats— | | | 
Last week pd 97 |1.00 |1.03 | 98% 
Week before ..| .95%] .95 -98 
Barley— | | | | 
Last week 1.66 ore 1.44 | 
Week before oe ee 1.38% 
Rye— | | | | 
Last week ..../1.87%]1.82 
Week before 1.86 z= 1.77 
Wheat, No. 2 | 
red— | 
Last week ....|2.66%|...... 2.64 
Week before 2.61% {2.60 
HAY. 
> 
a4 
re) 
x 2 % 
4/2|8 
SS a 
& ais 
ai OlxMI OL 
Clover, No. 1— 
Last week .......... oeee 
Week before ...... evced 
Mtxed Clover, No. — { 
Last week .... ooo as 
Week before ..ccccccee _ a 
Timothy, No. 1— 
EE WEEE <c ccccoesceess 35.50 
Weer BEETS . cccccccccsierce ae 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
oS Oa 31. 50\35. 50] 
Week before .... -}31. — s 
Alfaifa, No. 1— 
OT eee 9. so} 34. 00} 
iL. ee 29. * 34. a 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
LMSt WOE 2. cccoces . P 25.00 30. 25} 
Week before ..........-/25.00/30.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | { 
Last week .....cceceee0.{18.00/23.25 
Week before ......+....j18. 00}23.25 25 
Oat straw— | 
Last week eet el ree 114.50 
Week before ...........|12.00j..... 113.50 
LIBERTY BONDS. 
| | 
o 
= | 
3 | 8 
a\|f 
Bu Oe 
U. S. Liberty 4's, second— | 
BOGE WOO cccccccsesccess 1$100.00/$89.53 
Week before he FO 
U. S. Liberty 4%" 8, ‘third— | 
go tyes da 100.00] 92.77 
Si ree er 93.10 
U. S. Liberty 44's, fourth— 
Te | vcntoncoueew +++} 100.00} 89.71 
LL. k,l es 90.00 
U. S. Victory 4%'s— 
Last week ..... soccoccceos 200.00) 97.61 
EO ND: vc siaconceus AS | 97.90 





Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4%'s 


mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%4’s mature Sept. 15, 
1928; fourth 4%4’s mature June 15, 1947, 


but ‘are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
4%'s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922. 

















British sterling ex- 
change— 

Last week ........./$4.867 |$3.97 [81.5 

Week before ....... seats caw 3.921%4/80.6 
French franc— 

Last week .sccccccey 198 -0644/33.4 

WORE WEEIES o ccccccchevcess -0685)35.5 
German mark— 

Last week ....... --| .2382} .0159) 6.7 

WOOK BOLOEO ccccccsrelvoecce -0141| 6.9 





MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


Chicago—Choice timothy, last week 
$10.75, week before $10.75; prime clover, 
last week $51.60, week before $56.60; hog 
millet, last week $3.13, week before $3.13. 

Kansas City—Timothy, last week $10.50, 
week before $10.50; alfalfa, last week $25, 
week before $25; blue grass, last week $26, 

week before $26; millet, last week $2.63 per 
ewt., week before $2.63; Sudan grass, last 
week $10 per cwt., week before $10. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
67c, week before 63c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 28%c, week before 28%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 41c, week before 
41c; fowls, last week 42c, week before 
39c; prime white ducks, last week 38c, 
week before 38c; geese, last week 22c, 


week before 22c. 


The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, April 12, 1920.—Strike after 
strike by the switchmen in the Chicago 
stock yards and employed on railroads 
entering the yards have played havoc 
with the live stock trade during two 
weeks, almost a complete embargo being 
placed on live stock trains in and out of 
the city, most of the time shippers be- 
ing unable to ship out any stock from 
here. The packers could do only a small 
amount of killing, and most of their great 
army of workers were laid off temporarily. 
On the opening day of last week the Chi- 
cago reecipts were only 3,680 cattle, 739 
calves, 3,967 hogs and 697 lambs. Natur- 
ally, such meager offerings brought about 
sharp advances in prices, and some sales 
of eattle and hogs were made on the open- 
ing day last week as much as $1 per 100 
pounds higher than the late sales made 
during the preceding week. Yearling cat- 
tle were principally wanted by the eity 
butchers, who did most of the buying, the 
paekers having transferred their slaugh- 
tering operations to other points. The 
better class of yearling steers sold at $14 
to $14.50, and the best hogs went for 
$16.75, the highest price paid in six 
months. Lambs participated in the boom 
in prices, and prime Colorado wooled 
lambs sold for $21.50, being within 15 
cents of the year’s high point and only 60 
cents under the high record established 
two years ago. Shorn flocks are forming 
an increased proportion of the offerings, 
and the best clipped lambs have sold for 
$17 to $18. Daily receipts have been av- 
eraging only about 2,000 head of cattle, 
3,000 hogs and 1,350 lambs, and to a great 
extent prices were merely nominal. 

Flour and grain continue to sell for 
extremely high prices, spring wheat flours 
having had a big advance recently. Mean- 
while, the government is selling its win- 
ter wheat flour at the same old prices, 
or $10.65 a barrel in car lots. Within a 
?short time prime lots of winter wheat 
have sold as high as $3 a bushel, and cash 
corn has sold at the highest price made 
on the last crop, followed by a sharp re- 
action, but leaving prices higher than a 
year ago. Sales of cash corn were made 
at a premium over the May future, even 
the No. 4 grade selling as much as 2% 
cents above the price for May corn. Rye 
has undergone liberal advances in prices, 
with a large export trade, and unusually 
high prices are paid daily for barley, that 
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grain bringing far higher values than a 





year ago. Cash offerings of oats have 
been bringing higher prices than ever be- 
fore in the history of the market, both 
No. 1 and No. 2 white oats selling 7% 
cents above the best prices paid during 
the war. Most of the time there are no 
large offerings of corn, and they are taken 
very largely by the industries. Wheat 
supplies are decreasing all the time, and 
the Canadian visible supply is reduced at 
Jast to 11,228,000 bushels, comparing with 
45,525,000 bushels a year ago. 

Cattle prices have shown sharp ad- 
vances in recent weeks because of the 
meager offerings. There is less feeding 
reported than a year ago, while the num- 
ber of fat range cattle to come from the 
leading states of the northwest is esti- 
mated as from 25 to 40 per cent below a 
normal supply. Corn is selling at much 
higher prices than usual, and the price of 
beef almost invariably reflects the price 
of corn. There is some demand for cat- 
tle for export, and a few days ago four 
earloads of 1,350-pound steers were sold 
for export alive to Belgium at $13.50 per 
100 pounds. The railroad embargo brought 
about by recent strikes cut off the supply 
of stockers and feeders at a time when 
the commission firms had lots of buying 
orders, and little or nothing could be ac- 
complished. Kansas City wired that fleshy 
feeders were selling at $12 to $12.50. Chi- 
cago cattle prices during the past week 
were largely 25 to 50 cents higher, steers, 
cows and heifers included, but there was 
no particular advance in heavy steers, 
these being in small demand. Beef steers 
went largely at $11.50 to $14, the best 
steers selling at $14 to $14.50, while a 
good grade sold at $13.50 and over, medi- 
um grade steers at $12.25 and over, and 
inferior to fair light steers at $9.50 to $12. 
A load of Iowa Shorthorns averaging 1,402 
pounds sold at $14.50, and there was a 
sale of a load of 1,498-pound Hereford 
steers from the same feed lot at the same 
price, while fifteen head included in the 
same shipment, averaging a little over 
1,600 pounds, brought $14. On Tuesday, 
Chicago packers bought twenty-five leads 
of steers in Galesburg, Ill, at $13 to $14. 
Cows and heifers sold on the Chieago 
market for $7.50 to $14, these being in the 
butcher class, while canner cows and cut- 
ters went at $5 to $7.25, and bulls at $6.50 
to $11. Early week sales were made of 
calves at $7.50 to $18, but later the best 
light vealers sold at $16.50 to $17. A few 
country buyers arrived in search of stock 
and feeding cattle, but they were not able 
to accomplish anything, as shipments 
were impossible. Salesmen with a few 
feeding cows sold them as canners and 
cutters at lower prices than they would 
have brought a week earlier as feeders. 
Late in the week the demand for cattle 
fell off materially, and there was a de- 
cline of 25 to 50 cents very largely on 
Thursday, the best sale being at $13.75, 
no choice beeves being on sale. Heavy 
steers were almost unsalable. 

Hogs could not be marketed freely re- 
cently, and naturally heavy advances in 
prices took place. Provisions have been 
in large domestic demand right along, but 
the exports have been a disappointment, 
foreigners being unable to make extensive 
purchases, altho their wants are extremely 
large. Stocks of cured hog meats in west- 
ern packing centers on the first of April 
amounted to 349,141,000 pounds, showing 
an increase of 1,757,000 pounds during 
March, and falling 50,000,000 pounds under 
stocks held a year earlier. Stocks of lard 
amounted to 87,733,000 pounds, showing 
an increase within a month of 20,803,000 
pounds, stocks being the largest in fifteen 
years with the single exception of 1916 
At the week’s best time prime hogs of 
light and medium weight sold for $16.7% 
comparing with $20.55 one year ago, $17.86 
two years ago, $16.50 three years ago, 
$9.85 four years ago and $7.50 five years 
ago. There has been a great narrowing 
in the spread of prices, the bulk of the 
sales taking place within a range of $1.35, 
with the best light butchers and light 
bacon grades topping the market and 
selling about $1.15 above the best heavy 
butchers. On Friday, hog prices broke 
nearly $1 per 100 pounds, selling at $12.25 
to $15.50. 

Lambs had a big advance last week be- 
cause of the meager offerings. Late sales 
took place of wooled lambs at $16 te 
$20.50, shorn lambs selling at from $2 to 
$3 below wooled lots. Not enough year- 
lings, wethers and ewes arrived to estab- 
lish prices. Prime lambs sold one year 
ago at $20, two years ago at $21.10, three 
years ago at $15.80 and four years ago 
at $11.90. 

Between the big April snowstorm at the 
beginning of the week and the railroad 
strikes, the horse market was hit hard. 
It was impossible to ship horses from 
Chicago, and there were more horses than 
could readily be disposed of. In addition 
to the 700 head for the Monday and Tues- 
day auctions, several carloads failed to 
reach the stock yards because of the 
strike, and they were unloaded at other 
points en route. Prices were largely from 
$10 to $15 per head lower, heavy drafters 
selling mainly at $210 to $310 and plain 
and medium kinds at $140 to $200, while 
wagon horses were taken on a basis of 


$150 to $170, and expressers at $150 to 
$180. Southern chunks were quotable at 
$50 to $115, farm chunks at $90 to $150, 


and farm mares at $140 to $180. Ww. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


To Spenser 











CLAYTON COUNTY BREEDERS’ ASSN. | 











SHORTHORN SALE 


To be heid in new sale pavilion 


ELKADER, IOWA, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28 








>, 





47 HEAD 47 


Besides | Calves 


38 Females 
9 Bulls 





Leading breeders of the association are consigning their best 
surplus stock to this sale, and breeders and farmers will be 
able to make choice selections at their own price. “All cattle 
sold subject to a 60 day retest.” 










The Scotch families represented include 
the LAVENDER, SECRET, MAYFLOWER, 
ROSEMARY, FOXGLOVE, JENNIE LIND, 
SCOTTISH ROSE, DAYBREAK, LOVELY, 


VICTORIA, and others. 











| 
| 
| 



















H. H. Diers consigns eight head, including good Scotch May- 
flowers and Lovelys, and bred to a Cumberland bull. 

L. H. Brandt consigns eight head, are ona an extra good 
Bruce Mayflower young cow with a heifer calf at foot, by Sul- 
tan Augusta, and rebred to this good Augusta bull, sired by 
Princely Sultan, and from an Avondale dam. 

E.H. Brandt consigns three females, two by Burnbrae Sul- 
tan. Henry Whiteford & Son consign ten head from their good 
herd, and other good ones are from the herds of H. Koth & 
Sons, Roy Koth, J. H. Walls, Geo. Kuehl, and Fred Schneider. 


Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
come to thesale. Carey M. Jones, Clair Mason and Paul Wing, 
Auctioneers. H. M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 


Slemmons Bros. sell at lowa City April 27th 


L. H. BRANDT, Sale Mgr., GARNAVILLO, IOWA 





» Sheldon's Big Type Poland-China Breeders 


Come to Sheldon—We Can Show You ! ,000 Pigs in One Day, Sired by the Leading Boars of the 
Breed. More Big Type Polands Sold at Sheldon, la., Than Any Other Town in the United States 


Dunham's Polled Shorthorn Cattle 


Thursday, April 29, at Dunlap, lowa 


(50 miles northeast of Omaha) 


Consisting of 19 bulls ranging in age from 12 to 26 
months;41 cows and heifers ranging from one year 
to matured age; 20 or more cows and heifers bred 
| or with calves at foot. Balance open heifers. Col- 

ors roans and reds. Bred to and sired by the follow- 
ing Polled Durham bulls: 








Royal Butterfly 2d XK10356; Fairhope 
X13757; Lancaster Clipper X18718, all 
Scotch bulls, and Roan Duke X12646. 














Special attention is called to two out- 

standing bulls in sale, viz: Faithful,a 

low down all red bull of stretch and 

bone and general form, sired by Fair- 

hope X13757 out of Ruth 7th by Sir 

Wallflower X9354 tracing to Imported 

Red Ruth by Star of the Morning and 

Mysie’s Elect X20567, by Sultan Elect 

out of Polled Mysie X1206 tracing to 

Imported Mysie 36th by Scotland’s 

Pride. There are other bulls of import- 

ance in breeding, especially for the 

farmer, being highly bred to Polled 

Crosses with the type well fixed, having 

beef and milking qualities attached and 
well qualified to dehorn their get. 


Among the cows and heifers are the 
following families: Butterflies, Rose- 
marys, ubys, Maryanns and Young 
Phyllis’s, also some well bred good milk- 
ers among the single standards. 











Cattle have all passed the tuberculosis test. Joe Shafer and 
Halsey, Auctioneers. Apply for the catalog. Address 


|k T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap, lowa 
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UITTENBOGAARG’S POLAND-CHINAS 


Fall boars by SHELDON WONDER, EVOLUTION and THE GUARDS- 
MAN. Sows bred to EVOLUTION and SHELDON LEADER, a son of Grand 
Big Wonder and out of Miss Chief D. by Ellerbroeck’s Leader and out of Miss 
Chief A., the largest breeding known. 

These sows will be bred for summer litters. 


HARRY UITTENBOGAARD, Sheldon, lowa 


HOME OF EXCELSIOR 


Greatest son of SHELDON WONDER 


Write us your needs, or come to Sheldon and see our stock: We 
can spare a few bred sows and gilts and some fall boars. Come to Shel- 
don, the greatest Poland-China hog center in America. 


PETER ELLERBROEK’S SONS, SHELDON, IOWA 








JOHN WEGTER Proprietor Riverbank Herd of 
Modern Type Polands 
Herd headers: EVOLUTION, the $25,200 boar; CHIEF WONDER, the 
largest son of Korver’s Orange Wonder, and SHELDON CLANSMAN, a son 
of the $15,000 Clansman. 
FOR SALE—Boar pigs of fallfarrow. Also booking orders for spring pigs 
at weaning time. 


JOHN WEGTER, Box 60, R. 3, SHELDON, IOWA 


Henry Koerselman 


Selling fall pigs and a few bred sows. Maplewood Won- 
der, a litter-mate to Sheldon Wonder and Sioux Best, the 
highest-priced gilt of the breed, is the sire of the pigs. The 
sows I am offering are bred to him. Write me what you need 
and I can fiil your order. 


HENRY KOERSELMAN, SHELDON, IOWA 








== W. J. OSGOOD — 


Now offering fall pigs by Rainbow and Welworth Orange, by Orange 
Boy, and out of 1 Am Miss Wonder. Also a few sows bred to 
these boars. Write as your needs or come and make a selection. 


w. J. OSGOOD, SHELDON, IOWA 


Simon Schipper Has 


For sale at private treaty, a few sows bred to Big Stan- 
dard and Big Climax, by The Climax. Also some fall pigs by 
these boars. There are some bargains in this lot, so send 
me your order today. 


SIMON SCHIPPER, SHELDON, IOWA 











COL. J. A. BENSON, The Auctioneer 


Prop. Tally Ho! Herd 30 Years 


800.1b. Poland.China Spring gilts, bred to Revolution by 
Evolution, shipped on approval and price refunded iff they don't suit. 
Mankato Wonder breeding. Not fat but big. 





SPRUCEMEAD FARM, South Fifth Ave., SHELDON, IOWA 








== R. C. HENRY | 


For quick sale, I am pricing a number of fall pigs and a few bred 
sows. The pigs are sired by and the sows are bred to the good boars, 
Evolution; Rainbow, by Korver’s Orange Wonder; Giant Prospect, by 
Green’s Long Prospect, and Giant Price, by Giant Senator, grand cham- 
pion at the Minnesota State Fair. 


R. OC. HENRY, 








SHELDON, IOWA 








April 16, 1929 




































